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HERMATHENA. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 23, line 2 from foot, for Ys, read YN). 


», 26, 8, for 12Y, read WY, 


» (26, 11, for 2, read BD, 
28, 7, 8, read "XY YI piv. 
46, ,, 2 from foot, for ‘ Martem gerere, read ‘ gerere Martem,’ 
»> 14, after ‘abreast,’ add * or in column.’ 
note, for ‘ Misércor,’ read ‘ Miséreor.’ 
line 9, 10, for ‘singulari,’ read ‘singularis.’ 
» 5, for ‘itinto a,’ read ‘a into it.’ 
1» 20, for ‘e,’ read ‘eque,’ and for ‘simple,’ read ‘ compound.’ 
»» 6 from foot, for ‘ Petimine,’ read ‘v petimine.’ 
»» 4 from foot, for ‘him,’ read ‘ her,’ and dele comma after ‘ street.’ 
5, 2 from foot, for ‘spinning-wheel,’ read < distaff.’ 
Of, 5; 16, for ‘a,’ read ‘a.’ 
63, ,, 8, for ‘fatdi,’ read ‘fatui.’ 
63, last line but one, for ‘used,’ read ‘read,’ 


66, third line from foot, for ‘It ranslate, read ‘I translate.’ 


svAroyiopde will apply to any mode oF computauon or 
reasoning, whether mediate or immediate. And these two 
processes, mediate or immediate, according to Aristotle, 


exhaust all our modes of belief: Amz. Pr., IL, Xxiii., 1, 
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HERMATHENA. 


ARISTOTLE’S INDUCTION. 


PRIOR ANALYTICS, II., XXIII., 1-4. 


x some discussion has arisen here with regard to the 

above passage, I give what I consider its true sense, 
by pressing closely both the Greek and the logical re- 
quirements of the Inductive process. That the passage 
has presented some difficulties to expositors may be seen 
by referring to Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, Iv., Appen- 
dix vii.; and to Grote’s Arzsfolle, cap. vi., p. 187, sqq., 
3rd ed., parts of which are given below. 

Before entering on the discussion, there is one thing 
always to be kept in mind—that ovAXoyopdc is not a word 
of new coinage struck by Aristotle to denote the familiar 
logical process, but is, noun and verb, the common word 
for totting up, probably for balancing the Afjuuara and 
avaAwpara of Greek accounts. In fact, as late as Lucian, 
Plutus is described as ovveoraxwe rove SaxtiAouc mpo¢ Td 
Hoe rav avAXdoyiopwr, 2. €. taking up and counting the piles 
or rouleaux of the various coins which would come into 
the hands of the Greek money-changers. If this is so, 
ovAXoyiopd¢ will apply to any mode of computation or 
reasoning, whether mediate or immediate. And these two 
processes, mediate or immediate, according to Aristotle, 


exhaust all our modes of belief: Az. Pr., IL, xxiii. 1, 
VOL, VII. B 





2 ARISTOTLE’S INDUCTION. 


quoted below. In a word, we must discard the notion 
and its belongings that Induction is a syllogism in our 
technical sense of the term. 

In his treatise, De Partibus Anitmalium, IV., ii., 10-11; 
6774a, 30-35, Aristotle gives a sketch of what he considers 
a sound Induction; and, curious enough, it is the very 
Induction which he formulates in the Prior Analytics ; 
Sub Kal yaptéorara Aéyovat tHv apxalwy of PaoKkovtec alriov Elva 
row mwAclw Civ xpdvov rd pr Exe xoAhv, BAbpavreg emi ra 
pwvuxa kal tac éAapovg’ tavra yap axoda te cal Jp mwoddv 
xpovov. ere O& Kal ta po) Ewpapéva Um” exelvwv Sri ovdK Eye 
xoAjv, olov SeAgic kal Kaundoc, kal rad’ta ruyxave paxpdpia 
bvta. 

On this passage I wish to point out—/rs/, that Induc- 
tion meant observation by means of the senses, as is 
shown by the words BAdfavreg and ra pi) Ewpapiva vm’ éxel- 
vwv. This, of course, does not come up to the precision 
of Bacon’s rule: Ut experimentum de. re, sensus de expert- 
mento gudicet ; but it is on the road to it. Secondly, that 
observation was conducted with a view to discover atriov, 
a cause, not ¢he cause, as Hamilton puts it, which is a 
mistake in Greek. TZhzrdly, that Aristotle in Induction 
distinguished between Causality and Coincidence, as is 
seen by the words xal ravra ruyxave paxpdBia dvra. 
Fourthly, that the result of observation may extend 
beyond the actually observed instances. And this brings 
us up to the question argued in Mill’s Zogzc, Book IL, 
why we argue from the observed to the non-observed. 
And this Mill considers the test of a genuine Induction. 

We may now approach the passage in the Analytics, 
with the conviction derived from De Partbus, that Aris- 
totle contemplated a group of living things, in each of 
which met those two peculiarities—non-biliousness and 
longevity. Of longevity, non-biliousness is set down as 
a cause, while mere coincidence is suggested as possible. 





ARISTOTLE’S INDUCTION. 
The locus classicus on Induction is as follows :— 


Tlds pév obv exovow of Spor xara tas dvtiotpopas Kai Td aiperu- 
> 
repov 7) gevxtorepov elvar, pavepdv? Ste 8 od povov of SiaXextixol Kai 
a , 4 
dmodextixol cvAAoyio pol dia Tov mpoeipypevwv yivovras TxnpATwr, dAAd 
, ee ‘ Se a. a , ve gy e a , 
kal of pytopikol Kal das Hrivodv riotis Kal 7 Kal’ Orovavody péBodov, 
s , ¢ a 
viv av ein Aexréov. “Aravra yap mortevouev 7 Sa cvdrXAopiopod 7H é 
éraywyis. 
» ‘ ‘ > > ‘ i ee > A ‘ \ ‘ a 
Exaywy)) pev obv éori cal 6 é& éraywyfs ovdAopiorpds 7d did Tod 
érépov Odrepov dxpov TO péow avrdoyicacba, olov «i tov AT pécov 
A “~ 4 
7d B, da rod T detgae rd A to B irdpyxew* ottw yap rovotpeba ras 
° e 
éraywyds. Olov éorw 7d A paxpdBiov, ro 8 ef’ @ B rd yxodjv ph 
e > 
gov, €¢’ @ 52 T 1d Kad exacrov paxpdBrov, olov dvOpwros kai tmmos 
A 9 A 
kat jpiovos. Td 5) T ddAw trdpye 7o A* wav yap 7d dxoXov paxpé- 
’ 4 s ‘4 ‘ \. , ae , ” 
Buv. *AAAG Kai ro B, 70 pi €xew Xodyv, wavti brdpxee TOT. Ei odv 
> , ‘ “~ ‘ ‘ c s ‘ / > 4 ‘ “~ 
avriotpeper TO T' tw B kai py vrepreiver TO perov, avayxn To A 7a B 
imdpyew. Addecxtar yap mporepov Ore av Svo drra tO aire tad 
imapxew. yap mporep dv dio drra TO aitd irdpyy 
‘ ‘ 6 , 2A > , , 7 a 2 , ‘ 
kal mpos Odrepov avtav avtiotpédy TO akpov, OTL TO avTioTtpédpovTe Kal 
Oarepov imdpéer Tav Karyyopoupévov. Act dé voeiy 7OT 70 &€ drdvtwy 
a > 
tov kal Exactov ovyKeipevov’ } yap éraywy?) da ravTwr. 
» Ss « a AX ‘ a , ce , , 
Eore 3 6 rovotros avdAoyiopos THs TpwTyS Kai duérov mpordcews" 
e ‘ , > , ‘ a , c , e x \ 3 > 
dv pev yap éore pécov, dia Tod pécov 6 avAAoyiopds, dv S2 pH éore, Sc 
a ‘ , ae , € > ‘ a a” - ‘ 
éraywyns. Kai tpomov tia avrikerrat 9 eraywyn TO ovAAOyLO MS 6 pev 
‘ 8 ‘ a“ , ‘ »” a s 8 / < de 5 ‘ a , a 
yap dua Tod pécov To dxpov TO tpitw Seixvuow, % Se 81a tod rpirov 7d 
a ‘ 4 4 > , s , < a 
dxpov TO péow. Dioe pev odv mpdrepos Kal yvwpipwrepos 6 Sid Tod 
~ > A ~ 
pécov avddoyiopds, Hiv 8 évapyéorepos 6 dia THs éraywyis. 


This I translate as follows :— 


‘How, therefore, the terms are related to conversion, 
also to their being more eligible or more to be avoided, 
has been shown. We must now show that not only all 
the dialectic and demonstrative syllogisms are produced 
through the above-named figures, but that the rhetorical 
are also, and, in short, every kind of demonstration and by 
every method. For all we believe is either through syllo- 


gism proper, or from Induction. 
B2 





ARISTOTLE’S INDUCTION. 


‘Induction, or the Inductive Process, means that the 
Major term is in the Middle through the Minor; that is, 
if B is the Middle of A and C, we then show that A 
through C is in B. E.g. let A be the universal Jong- 
lived, B the universal vozd-of-bile, and C every long- 
lived particular concrete thing, as men, horses, mules, 
A is given as in the whole C, for each particular thing 
devoid of bile is long-lived; and B also, the univer. 
sal vord-of-bile, is given as in each C. If, now, C is 
convertible with B, and does not extend beyond the 
Middle, A is necessarily in B. For it has been before 
shown, that when any two universals are in the same 
given thing, and one universal is convertible with the 
given thing, the other universal is in that universal 
which is convertible. We must, however, bear in mind 
that the Minor C is made up of the entire aggregate 
of all the particulars, for Induction is through and by 
each and every one. 

‘A process of this kind, however, is of the first and im- 
mediate proposition; for of those propositions which have 
one Middle, the process is through the Middle; but of 
those where there is not a Middle, it is by Induction. 
In one way, Induction is opposed to syllogism; for the 
latter demonstrates the Major of the Minor through the 
Middle, but the former the Major of the Middle through 
the Minor. By nature, therefore, the syllogism proper 
produced through the Middle is prior or more known, but 
that by Induction has more vividness for us,’ 

Aristotle shows, that not only abstract reasoning, but 
the reasoning of everyday life, is reducible to formal logic. 
Oi pnropixol svAAoyiopoi does not mean sophisms clothed in 
fine language, but the arguments of debate, of the law 
courts—in a word, of everyday life—the debate and the 
law courts representing the ordinary prose of the general 
public. Similarly, Locke and Shaftesbury and Hume 
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wrote like of piropec, ‘men of the world,’ as opposed to 
the formal deductions of the schoolmen. 

The Logic of Aristotle connected his Metaphysics with 
the ordinary things of the external world. Everything 
outside us is the result of Form and Matter. If we begin 
with Form, we have the order—#itoa—of Logic; if we begin 
with Matter, we have the order mpdc¢ juac. We human 
beings hear a noise before we look for its cause; but 
¢vou—in the order of Logic—the cause was the prior of 
the two. The formal ingredient in the thing was recog- 
nized by the vovc, or understanding in us; its material 
complement produced sensation, and though subsequent 
in the order of Logic, is prior in the order of Time. A 
man, like Punch’s burglar, falls over a coal-scuttle in the 
dark before he knows what it is; but it must have been 
there before he fell over it. To simplify matters, we may 
call the form the rational, and the matter the sensible, 
element in Perception. The result of the two is called by 
Aristotle réée 1, something here and now, and of this rode 
mt the formal element is ro ri fv civa, the being what tt was. 
If the Serpent was Aristotelean he would have called 
Adam rode rx as here and now in Eden, and Adam’s 16 ri 
iw eivac would be Zwov Aoyxdy; but if there were more 
rational animals than one, the rd rf jv eiva, though still 
one, would now be 7d xafédov, as covering all rational 
animals, while the several rational animals in reference 
to rd xaféd\ov would be ra xaf’ &aorov, the actual rational 
animals present in a definite space and time, and plural in 


1 There is no mystery about 7d ri jv 
elva; i.e. the being that which an- 
swered the question rl iv; What was 
its meaning or definition. So, in col- 
loquial Greek, tour) ri Hv 1d Ankddiov, 
Ar. Ran. 1209. And in Plato, 6 éyly- 
veto, Crit. 47d. 

E. Wallace, de A., Pref., p. xliv ap- 


pears to join elva: with jv ; at least he 
uses the phrase rf #v efvas without the 
article, which clearly belongs to efva:. 

The phrase 7d povouw@ elva is ex- 
plicable by attraction, as in ob ydp éore 
7d got elva: Td wovoiwg elvar, Aristot. Z 
iv., i.e. 7d povoiwxdy elva, like licet 
esse beatis. 
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number : the animals sent by Alexander to Aristotle would 
be ra xa’ &acrov, here and now, as unicorns, giraffes, &c. 

What we call the Syllogism, z.e. the Deductive Process, 
in Aristotle deals exclusively with universals. Of Syllo- 
gism, in this sense, we have the Three Figures of every 
Logic. Of these, the first alone is complete—réAnoyv, as 
concluding from the data as they stand, and each premiss 
being analytic.—Az. Pr., I., iv., 15. It may be illustrated 
by a telescope of three joints: for universals properly re- 
late to Comprehension only, and, from the point of view 
of Comprehension, the Major telescopes into the Middle, 
and the Middle telescopes into the Minor. But this pro- 
cess, according to Aristotle, does not mean a mere shuffling 
of a pack of logical cards, or the juggling of the oyster- 
shells sudbject and predicate in the hands of Locke’s monkey, 
but a real objective connection between the universals as 
formal ; that is, as containing the three causes of Aristotle, 
the formal, the efficient, and the final. It must not be for- 
gotten that Aristotle differs from Plato, not as to the exist- 
ence of the Idea, but as to the manner of its existence—as 
to whether it is ywpiordy or not. The point is discussed 
fully in the AZe¢aphysics, M.and N.,andelsewhere. But it is 
vital in his logic—imapyet ixaory yéver Evia, kai ci wy) XwOLoTa 
éoriv, 7 ToLOVoL Exacrov—A xn. Post, I. xviii. 7. 

With regard to the Second and Third Figures, I may 
remark, that in the order of Greek the predicate comes 
first; hence in the Second Figure the order in the dia- 
gram would be—Jiddle, Major, Minor ; and in the third 
—Major, Minor, Middle. Of the respective relations of 
the Major to the Middle in the two figures, Aristotle uses 
the words mpod¢ ry péow and rd roppwrepov. In the diagram 
they would be ranged as above. In his lectures on Logic, 
as everywhere else, Aristotle would appeal to ra xa?” Exao- 
tov ; but he would intellectualise the appeal by giving 
the reasons therefor. In the second figure, the Middle 
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term universalises the Major term, and in the third, the 
Middle term particularises the Minor term. Hence, in 
each figure, one extreme is more closely connected with 
the Middle than the other. 

For the purpose of this Paper, Aristotle’s division of 
Deductive Syllogisms into Apodictic and Dialectic need 
not detain us, as it relates only to the matter of each pro- 
position; and in the Zofzca, I. i. 5, he defines the Dialectic 
Syllogism to be 6 2 évddEwv ovAXoy:Zouevog : tvddEwv, being 
a retort on Plato, who, of course, rejects 6 déoxet as the 
criterion, and takes as his motto éi¢ avti pupiwy ; while 
Aristotle, like the Radicals, asserts 6 doxei waow roir civar. 
The telescope shut will represent the Syllogism in Com- 
prehension, and drawn out that in Extension, reversing 
the order of their terms. With the Syllogism in Exten- 
sion we are not concerned. 

The meaning of ra xa &caoroyv is all-important in the 
explanation of Aristotle’s Induction. ‘I'd xa@’ xaorov are 
not, of course, the particular propositions of logic quan- 
tified by some, but the several actual concrete things, horse 
and mule: Socrates in his dress shoes: the Surgery which 
Aristotle sold; Alexander and Bucephalus. The purpose 
of Aristotle’s Induction is to show that one universal is 
connected objectively 2% rerum natura with another uni- 
versal (as cause and effect), by and through their co- 
existence in each 706 xa’ &acrov or réde t1; SO that taking 
C, the minor, to represent concrete men, concrete horses, 
and concrete mules, A, the universal Jongevity, is proved to 
be the effect of B, the universal dz/elessness, by their simul- 
taneous presence in every several concrete member of the 
entire aggregate of similar concretes, C. Briefly, the con- 
nexion of the universals is shown by their co-existence in 
each concrete. They are given as co-existing in each 
concrete, and their further peculiar relation is inferred 
from their actual co-existence in certain definite concretes 
only. 
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The key of the position is the relation of the minor—or 
group of concretes—to the middle—or the efficient uni- 
versal. The minor, Aristotle tells us, must be made up 
of the concretes united. That is one condition. There is 
another. The minor must be convertible with the middle. 
(Of course in the way in which the extension of one term 
is related to the comprehension of an equivalent; that is, 
the comprehension and extension are respectively equal.) 
Aristotle’s words are, ei ov avriorpéper 7d T' rp B, ci with the 
indicative always meaning z/ and zf only, and not other- 
wise. But he adds the words, kat i tmepreivee 7d péoov. 
The only extension mentioned in the passage is the line 
of non-bilious longlived Ha, men, horses, mules. If, then, 
there are other horses which are longlived but bilious, and 
if there are other longlived men and mules in that depress- 
ing condition, why then we cannot allege that longevity is 
due either to the absence or presence of bile. Aristotle, by 
his mother, was connected with Chalcis, where he retired 
on the death of Alexander, and mentions in de Partibus, in 
the chapter quoted above, that the sheep there have no 
XoAy, or gall-bladder; whereas in the sheep of Naxos it is 
monstrously large. The sheep in Chalcis he probably 
observed himself. .Of course the scientific value of the 
result is of no importance. If it be said that non-bilious- 
ness is a negation, and so cannot cause anything, the 
answer is, that non-biliousness is the result of positive 
conditions, de ~. a. IV., ii. 6-7. Aristotle also recognises 
negative conditions as producing positive results. His 
example of a negative condition is better than Mill’s. 
Mill’s is: the army was surprised because the sentinel was 
off his post. But this implies a new positive condition, 
the presence of the enemy. Aristotle’s is: the absence of 
the captain lost the ship, when his presence would have 
saved it. This is a perfect example of the Method of 
Difference.—A Il. 

The account of the several concretes is not yet coni- 
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plete. In the first instance, a human being is informed 
of the presence of ra xa? Exasrov by aicOnorc. But atcOnaig 
is not the mere flux of the Sensationists, ancient and 
modern, but is saturated with intelligence—voig. Alc@nare, 
says Aristotle, is of the universal: ais@noie perceives that 
the réde re is a man, but not the man Callias. What, then, 
is the matter of aic@noice? The tAn of Aristotle is that 
which has the promise and the potency of receiving the 
Forms: that is, the three causes of Aristotle. In a word, 
it is the residue of Form, although adapted thereto. It is 
not an outcast, or a rejected superfluity, but <eidé¢e mm. It 
is that which furnishes the padding or stuffing of the 
Forms, and Aristotle’s statement is still the most plausible 
argument against pure Idealism. Supposing Idealism 
true, he says, é ov yap broriPevra kai A€yovawy, odM iv wadrdov 
}) teot tov paOnuatiKw@yv swudtwv éyovat Tepl tov aicOnrov. 
Aw wept mupdc 7} yng } Twv GAAWwWY THY ToLObdTWY TOY GwUaTwY 


+O ¢ = > 2 ¢ Os . ~ > ~ : X 
ovo OTLOUD ELPI/KAGLV, ATE ovbiv TEL TWV aisOnrov oOluat AEyOve- 


reg lovcov —A. 7. 

If this be kept in sight, it follows that Aristotle would 
not have admitted that individuals—ra xa’ &acrov—ra 
aueoij —Ta aroua—result from the mere cleavage of the pure 
universal. Hence, what Hamilton objects to, that Aristotle 
confounded singulars and particulars, is his merit, and 
from this it follows that the familiar deductive process 
which we call syllogism, and which deals with universals, 
cannot be the type of Induction which proves Causality 
by brigading individuals. 

In opposition to the above, I extract Mr. Grote’s note :— 


An. Pr. U1. xxiii., p. 68, b. 18. 
ct 
Ofov éorw 7d A paxpdBuov, 7d 8 éf’ & B rd xodjv py Exov, ef’ dé 
‘ 7? , et »” , ¢ ‘ ec 7 
T 76 xa? éxacrov pakpdB ov, olov avOpwros kai immos Kal Hpiovos. 
To dT dAw imdpye 76 A* wav yap Td axoAov paxpdBiov. "AAG Kal 
70 B, 7d py exew XoAyjv, wavti trdpya THT. Ei otv dvriotpéper 79 T 


TO B ‘ a , 4 , oe ‘ A A B e , 
» B Kal my uTeptetver TO pecov, avayKky TO A Tw B vrapyxeuv. 
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I have transcribed this Greek text as it stands in the editions of 
Buhle, Bekker, Waitz, and F. Didot. Yet, notwithstanding these 
high authorities, I venture to contend that it is not wholly correct; 
that the word zaxpdé Pov, which I have emphasized, is neither 
consistent with the context, nor suitable for the point which Aris- 
totle is illustrating. Instead of paxpdé Burov, we ought in that 
place to read dyodov; and I have given the sense of the passage 
in my English text as if it did stand dyoAov in that place. 

I proceed to justify this change. If we turn back to the edition 
by Julius Pacius (1584, p. 377), we find the text given as follows 
after the word jiovos (down to that word the text is the same) :— 
7® 67 T dAw brdpyer 76 A* wav yap 76 T’ paxpdBiov* GAAG Kal 7d B, 7d 
py Exov xoAnv, marti imdpye TOT. ci obv dvriotpéper 7d T 7H B, Kai pi 
trepreiver TO péoov, avayxyn 76 A tO B drdpyev. Earlier than Pacius, 
the edition of Erasmus (Basil, 1550) has the same text in this 
chapter. 

Here it will be seen that in place of the words given in Waitz’s 
text, wav yap To dxoAov paxpdB ov, Pacius gives wav yap 76 T paxpo- 
Buov, annexing however to the letter an asterisk referring to the 
margin, where we find the word daxodov inserted in small letters, 
seemingly as a various reading not approved by Pacius. And M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire has accommodated his French translation 
(p. 328) to the text of Pacius: ‘Donec A est a C tout entier, car 
tout C est longéve.’ Boethius, in his Latin translation (p. 519), 
recognises as his original wav yap ro dxoAov paxpdBrov, but he alters 
the text in the words immediately preceding :—‘ Ergo /o/7 B (instead 
of fofi C) inest A, omne enim quod sine cholera est, longaevum,’ 
&c. (p. s19). The edition of Aldus (Venet. 1495) has the text 
conformable to the Latin of Boethius: r@ 8) B 6Aw imdpye ro A, 
wav yap TO adxoAov paxpdBiov. Three distinct Latin translations of 
the 16th century are adapted to the same text, viz. that of Vives 
and Valentinus (Basil, 1542); that published by the Junta (Venet. 
1552), and that of Cyriacus (Basil, 1563). Lastly, the two Greek 
editions of Sylburgh (1587), and Casaubon (Lugduni, 1590), have 
the same text also: tG@ 8) B GAw imdpye: 7d A; wav yap [7d I] 70 
Gxoov paxpdBuov. Casaubon prints in brackets the words [ro T'] 
before ro dxodov. 

Now it appears to me that the text of Bekker and Waitz (though 
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Waitz gives it without any comment or explanation) is erroneous ; 
neither consisting with itself, nor conforming to the general view 
enunciated by Aristotle of the Syllogism for Induction. I have 
cited two distinct versions, each different from this text, as given 
by the earliest editors: in both the confusion appears to have been 
felt, and an attempt made to avoid it, though not successfully. 

Aristotle’s view of the Syllogism from Induction is very clearly 
explained by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in the instructive notes 
of his translation, pp. 326-328 ; also in his preface, p. lvii :—L’in- 
duction n’est au fond qu’un syllogisme dont le mineur et le moyen 
sont d’extension égale. Du reste, il n’est qu’une seule maniére 
dont le moyen et le mineur puissent étre d’égale extension; c’est 
que le mineur se compose de toutes les parties dont le moyen 
représente la totalité. D’une part, tous les individus; de l’autre, 
Pespére totale qu’ils forment. L intelligence fait aussitét équation 
entre les deux termes égaux.’ 

According to the Aristotelian text, as given both by Pacius and 
the others, A, the major term, represents /ongevum (long-lived, the 
class-term or total) ; B, the middle term, represents vacans bile (bile- 
less, the class-term or total); C, the minor term, represents the 
aggregate individuals of the class /ongevum, man, horse, mule, &c. 

Julius Pacius draws out the Inductive Syllogism thus :— 


1. omnis homo, equus, asinus, &c., est longzevus. 
2. omnis homo, equus, asinus, &c., vacat bile; Ergo; 
3. Quicquid vacat bile, est longeevum 


Convertible into a syllogism in Barbara :— 
1. Omnis, homo, equus, asinus, &c., est longzevus. 
2. Quicquid vacat bile, est homo, equus, asinus, &c., Ergo 
3- Quicquid vacat bile, est longzevum. 


Here the force of the proof (or the possibility, in this excep- 
tional case, of converting a syllogism in the Third figure into 
another in Barbara of the First figure) depends upon the equation 
or co-extensiveness (not enunciated in the premisses, but assumed 
in addition to the premisses) of the minor term C with the middle 
term B. But I contend that this is zo/ the condition peremptorily 
required, or sufficient for proof, if we suppose C the minor term to 
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represent omne longevum. We must understand C the minor to 
represent omne vacans bile, or quicquid vacat bile: and unless we 
understand this the proof fails. In other words, homo, equus, asinus, 
&c. (the aggregate of individuals), must be co-extensive with the 
class-term bile-less or vacans bile: but they need not be co-exten- 
sive with the class-term long-lived or /ongevum. In the final con- 
clusion the subject vacans bile is distributed; but the predicate 
longevum is not distributed. This latter may include, besides all 
bile-less animals, any number of other animals, without impeach- 
ment of the syllogistic proof. 

Such being the case, I think that there is a mistake in the text 
as given by all the editors, from Pacius down to Bekker and Waitz. 
What they give, in setting out the terms of the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism from Induction, is: éorw 7d A paxpdBuov, 7d 8 éf’ & B to xodjv 
ph txov, éf’ & SET 75 ka Exacrov paxpdBrory, olov dvOpwros 
kat Urmos kat jpiovos. Instead of which the text ought to run, 
ef’ & SET, 75 Kal Exagrov adxoXoy, olov avOp. « im. K. Hy. 
That these last words were the original text is seen by the 
words immediately following: 7r@ 8) T dAw imdpye rd A’ wav 
yap To dxoAov paxpdéBrov. For the reason thus assigned 
(in the particle yap) is irrelevant and unmeaning if I’ designates 
To Kal? Exacrov paxpdéBrov, while it is pertinent and even 
indispensable if I’ designates 7d xa’ éxacrov dxoAov. Pacius 
(or those whose guidance he follows in his text) appears to 
have perceived the incongruity of the reason conveyed in the 
words wav yap 75 dxoAov paxpdfiov; for he gives, instead of these 
words, wav ydp 7d T’ paxpdBiov. In this version the reason is 
indeed no longer incongruous, but simply useless and unneces- 
sary; for when we are told that A designates the class Jongevum, 
and that I’ designates the individual /ongeva, we surely require no 
reason from without to satisfy us that A is predicable ofall I. The 
text, as translated by Boethius and others, escapes that particular 
incongruity, though in another way, but it introduces a version 
inadmissible on other grounds. Instead of r@ 81) I Aw imdpxe 70 


A, wav yap 7d dxodov paxpoBiov, Boethius has 7G 8) B Aw imdpxe 
To A, wav yap To dxoXov paxpoBiov. This cannot be accepted, 
because it enunciates the conclusion of the syllogism as if it were 
one of the premisses. We must remember that the conclusion of 
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the Aristotelian Syllogism from Induction is, that A is predicable 
of B, one of the premisses to prove it being that A is predicable of 
the minor term C. But obviously we cannot admit as one of the 
premisses the proposition that A may be predicated of B, since 
this proposition would then be used as premiss to prove itself as 
conclusion. 

If we examine the Aristotelian Inductive Syllogism which is 
intended to conduct us to the final probandum, we shall see that the 
terms of it are incorrectly set out by Bekker and Waitz, when they 
give the minor term I as designating ro xa?’ Exaorov paxpoPov. 
This last is not one of the three terms, nor has it any place in the 
syllogism. The three terms are :— 


1. A—major—the class-term or class paxpoBiov—longevum. 
z. B—middle—the class-term or class ¢xo\ov—bile-less. 
3. C—minor—the individual bile-less animals, man, horse, &c. 


There is no term in the syllogism corresponding to the indi- 
vidual /ongeva or long-lived animals; this last (I repeat) has no 
place in the reasoning. We are no way concerned with the totality 
of long-lived animals: all that the syllogism undertakes to prove 
is, that in and among that totality all bile-less animals are included: 
whether there are or are not other long-lived animals besides the 
bile-less, the syllogism does not pretend to determine. The 
equation or co-extensiveness required (as described by M. Barthé- 
lemy St. Hilaire in his note) is not between the individual long- 
lived animals and the class, bile-less animals (middle term), but 
between the aggregate of individual animals known to be bile-less 
and the class, bile-less animals. The real minor term, therefore, 
is (not the individual long-lived animals, but) the individual bile- 
less animals. The two premisses of the Inductive Syllogism will 
stand thus : 


Men, Horses, Mules, &c., are long-lived (major). 
Men, Horses, Mules, &c., are bile-less (minor). 


And inasmuch as the subject of the minor proposition is co- 
extensive with the predicate (which, if quantified according to 
Hamilton’s phraseology, would be, A// bile-less animals), so that 
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the proposition admits of being converted simply—the middle 
term will become the subject of the conclusion, A// bile-less ani- 
mals are long-lived.—Aris/otle, chap. v1. nofe p. 187, 3rd ed. 


Upon this I merely repeat that Induction has no pre- 
misses as in the deductive type: it merely means that the 
extension of a term becomes its comprehension, which 
comprehension contains a second comprehension. The 
one telescopes into the other, but there is no third. Neither 
is it the end of Logic, according to Aristotle, to range 
everything in classes, like the books Mr. Tulliver bought 
because they were bound alike. The classes—ra «af 
éckastrov—are prior to us, but the universal is prior géou. 
Without 76 xa’ édouv there could be no xa@ &aora. 

As to the Greek: in ry 8) I’, 6) marks concession = ¢¢ zs 
given (by observation); dAw, the whole, as opposed to nav ro 
axoAov each of the parts of rd axodov, is given (by observa- 
tion) to be paxpdBiov; and B, the universal xon-bzliousness, 
is likewise given (by observation) in wavri ry T—each 
member of the whole f. The game being made, we only 
now require the condition that [ is convertible with B 
simply; «al ua) vepreivee rd pécov is added to emphasize 
the condition that the conversion is simple, for avriorpépev 
of itself means simple conversion; the negative expression 
of what has been previously stated affirmatively is familiar 
in Greek from Homer down, ijuBporec ob0’ Ervyec; avyxel- 
pevov is the passive of ovvrifnu, just as rd vmoKeluevoy is 
that which is placed at the foot of the predicamental line 
To Grouov, To duepec—the individual, and the only matter- 
of-fact subject of and proposition. Here again, as every- 
where in Logic and Metaphysics, a little rudimentary 
Greek removes whole mountains of Latinised rubbish. 

It may be added that if Aristotle meant by «al yy vmep- 
re(ver TO pécov to introduce an additional condition instead 
of an explanatory clause, which is logically surplusage, 
he would more naturally have said pnéi in place of kai pi. 
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Grote makes rd péoov the nominative to dmepreiver, the 
accusative of course being ro Aatrov. I subjoin his note :— 


Analyt. Prior. 11. xxxiii., p. 68, p. 23.—Ei ov dvrictpéder 76 T 
7 B, Kal pay brepreiver TO pécov, avayxn TO A to B idpyxev. 

Julius Pacius translates this: ‘Si igitur convertatur 76 T cum B, 
nec medium excedat, necesse est rd A 7d B inesse.’ These Latin 
words include the same grammatical ambiguity as is found in the 
Greek original: medium, like 76 péoov, may be either an accusative 
case governed by exceda/, or a nominative case preceding excedat. 
The same may be said of the other Latin translations from Boethius 
downwards. 

But M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his French translation, and 
Sir W. Hamilton in his English translation (Lectures on Logic, 
vol. 11. iv., p. 358, Appendix), steer clear of this ambiguity. The 
former says: ‘Si donc C est réciproque a B, et qu’il ne dépasse 
par le moyen, il est nécessaire alors que A soit a B:’ to the same 
purpose Hamilton, 7.c. These words are quite plain and une- 
quivocal. Yet I do not think that they convey the meaning of 
Aristotle. In my judgment, Aristotle meant to say: ‘If then C 
reciprocates with B, and if the middle term (B) does not stretch 
beyond (the minor C), it is necessary that A should be predicable 
of B.’ To show that this must be the meaning, we have only to 
reflect on what C and B respectively designate. It is assumed 
that C designates the sum of individual bile-less animals, and 
that B designates the class or class-term bile-less, that is, the 
totality thereof. Now the sum of individuals included in the 
minor (C) cannot upon any supposition overpass the totality; 
but it may very possibly fall short of totality; or (to state the 
same thing in other words) the totality may possibly surpass 
the sum of individuals under survey, but it cannot possibly 
fall short thereof. B is here the limit, and may possibly stretch 
beyond C; but C cannot possibly stretch beyond B. Hence I 
contend that the translations, both by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
and Sir W. Hamilton, take the wrong side in the grammatical 
alternative admissible under the words kal pa irepreiver rd pécov. 
The only doubt that could possibly arise in the case was, whether 
the aggregate of individuals designated by the minor did, or did 
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not, reach up to the totality designated by the middle term; or 
(changing the phrase) whether the totality designated by the 
middle term did, or did not, stretch beyond the aggregate of 
individuals designated by the minor. Aristotle terminates this 
doubt by the words: ‘And if the middle term does of stretch 
beyond (the minor).’ Of course the middle term does not stretch 
beyond, when the terms reciprocate; but when they do not reci- 
procate, the middle term must be the more extensive of the two; 
it can ever be the less extensive of the two, since the aggregate 
of individuals cannot possibly exceed totality, though it may fall 
short thereof.—JZd. p. 190, n. a. 


Upon this, it is sufficient to point out that if the exten- 
sion of T went beyond B, B could not be given as in each 
individual of [, and therefore [ could not be a whole: 
therefore A could not be in B through every r.—Q. A. E. 
On the other hand, to suppose B more extensive than TI is 
impossible, for the only extension given is I’. Observe I 
is & awdvrwy all totalised, while the process itaywyf is da 
wavtwyv through each several moiety. 

Again, the next sentence has given rise to contro- 
versy; it runs thus: Aédera: yap mpdrepov Ore Gv dbo arra 
Tp avty bTapxy Kal mpd¢ Oarepov air&v avtioteépy Td axpov, 
bre rH avriotpépovre kai Oarepov brapkea tov xatnyopoupévur. 
Here éédexrat wodrepov refers to a passage in the previous 
chapter: drav rd A kal 70 B re SAw ty T brdpyy, avriorpéigy 
8? 7d I ry Be avayxy rd A wavri ty B brapyxev: An. Pr. I. 
xxv., 8. That is, ‘when the universals A and B are in the 
same whole C, while C reciprocates with B, then of neces- 
sity A is in each and every B’, because A is given in C, 
and therefore in B because equal to C, and therefore in 
each particular B, and therefore in each particular C. 
Suppose that Alexander sent Aristotle an ornithorynchus 
and a dodo, and that the descendant of Atsculapius dis- 
sected the presents of the descendant of Achilles, and 
found them both dayoAa, he would have said these two 
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things are dead; but if there are others likewise dayoda, 
and they can escape the soldier and the doctor, why then 
there are more axoXa than I dreamt of, and so far as they 
are dxoAa they are paxpd(ia. So that when a speaker in 
the Pnyx or in the Courts said ‘of the two witnesses one 
is a Cretan, and the other is a Lerian,’ Aristotle’s point 
is that the Rhetor is as much a Logician as the scientist— 
for the extension of Cre/an closes up into the comprehen- 
sion, that is the universal—Cveéan, in which is the compre- 
hension or universal /zar, which is in each Cretan, and 
therefore in the witness. The extension of the middle is 
always (as lawyers say) capable of ‘opening and letting 
in’ the extension of the minor; but if the minor extended 
beyond the middle, then some of the minor must be left 
out in the cold. In that case the major would not 
be in the middle through every particular of the minor, and 
the speaker could not say this witness is a Cretan, and 
therefore a liar. So when Demosthenes says there was a 


plentiful crop of traitors, the middle is Ahzlzppzser, and the 
inference is, A‘tschines was a traitor. 

Hamilton takes a different view of the sentence dédenxra 
yap, x.t.A., which I subjoin:— 


For dxpov, I read péoov; but perhaps the true lection is—zpds 
tovto Odrepov aitav avriotpépy tav dxpwv. The necessity of an 
emendation becomes manifest from the slightest consideration of 
the context. In fact, the common reading yields only nonsense ; 
and this on sundry grounds—1°. There are three things to which 
Oérepov is here applicable, and yet it can only apply to two. But 
if limited, as limited it must be, to the two inherents, two absur- 
dities emerge. 2°. For the middle, or common, notion, in which 
both the others inhere, that, in fact, here exclusively wanted, is 
alone excluded. 3°. One,gtoo, of the inherents is made to reci- 
procate with either; that is, with itself, or other. 4°. Of the two 
inherents, the minor extreme is that which, on Aristotle’s doctrine 
of Induction, is alone considered as reciprocating with the middle 

VOL. VIL. Cc 
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or common term. But, in Aristotle’s language, 7d dxpov, ‘ The 
Extreme, is (like 4 mpoéraoi, The Proposition, in the common lan- 
guage of the logicians), a synonym for the major, in opposition to, 
and in exclusion of, the minor term. In the two short correlative 
chapters, the present and that which immediately follows, on In- 
duction and on Example, the expression, besides the instance in 
question, occurs at least seven times ; and in all as the major term. 
5°. The emendation is required by the demonstration itself, to 
which Aristotle refers. It is found in the chapter immediately 
preceding (5), and is as follows :—‘ Again, when A and B inhere 
in all C, and when C reciprocates with B, it necessarily follows that 
A should (partially, at least), inhere in (all) B. For whilst A 
(some, at least), inheres in all C; and (all) C, by reason of their 
reciprocity, inheres in (all) B, A will also (some, at least) inhere 
in all B.’—Lecfures, vol. Iv., p. 359, n. B. 


I explain my view by translating as follows: ‘If A and 
C are in Bb, and if in the two pairs A B and C B, C—one 
ro axpov—is convertible with B, the other rd axpov = Oarepov 


avrav=A will bein C.’ The difficulty was occasioned by 
the first 0arepov, which means the other than either ré axpov; 
that is the 202 ré axpov in each. Hamilton objects that 7d 
axpov is the major term; but in Induction, which is the 
quasi-Third Figure, the minor is nearer the middle, which 


is the cause, ovuf3aive: dpa év amacac tai¢ Snrioeot Cyreiv, 7} 
ci tore pécov 7 ti tote TH péoov. Tod piv yap airiov rd péaov, év 
G@mract 8 tovro Jnreira.—Axn. Post. I. ii., 2. In the minor, 
then, we must look for the presence or absence of the 
cause which, zfso jure, attracts the major. 

Waitz, to add to the confusion, reverses Aristotle’s 
definition: Fit Inductio, cum per minorem terminum 
demonstratur medium praedicari de majore. This may 
be merely a lapsus, but it is certainly wrong as it stands, 
as may be seen above—p. 4. 

The exact sense of iraywyy and its opposite araywy? is 
not so easy to see. It may express the formation of indi- 
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viduals into a universal, which is the first step to know- 
ledge, and then it may be a military term, for it occurs in 
the very striking passage where the function of the uni- 
versal is illustrated by a reference to battle, ofov tv uayy 
rpomiig yevouévng évdg aravtog repo Eatn, if’ Erepog kwe emt 
apxinv HAVev.— An, Post, I. xix., 5. The Verb is used in 
Plato of examples wuxvérepa iwmayev.—Crat. 420e. At all 
events, in éraywy? the conclusion is more certain than the 
first step djAov 8% Gre jyuiv ra tera émaywy) yvwoiZav avay- 
xaiov.— An. Post. I. xix., 6. In awaywy, on the contrary, 
the minor is less certain than the major, which is certain, 
and the conclusion is either equally certain with the minor 
or even less certain. 


If you feel certain quite 
That we were probably changed at nurse, 
I’ll venture to say you’re right 


is an ataywy)). So that the terms may mean dringing 
nearer to, and bringing away from, Certitude. So amraywyy 
sig TO advvarov is a bringing away ; but, as Hamilton points 
out, awaywyy alone never means ad zmposszbile. 

The literature of Induction would fill a library, so I 
have confined my notices to the two, Hamilton and Grote. 
Hamilton was a formal Aristotelian of the highest order, 
and Grote an Aristotelian from the material side, and in 
complete sympathy with the Peripatetics in their dissent 
from the Academy. The world has much reason to regret 
that Grote did not devote his’ powers to the elucidation of 
Aristotle instead of Plato. As to Plato, Grote has never 
reached the transcendental point of view; but this defi- 
ciency he shares with Mill, Lewes, Huxley, F. Harrison, 
and Herbert Spencer. His blindness to Platonism affects 
his treatment of Aristotle’s Logic, for Aristotle builds his 
Logic on his metaphysics, as every consistent thinker must. 


Without a metaphysical basis, Logic becomes purely 
C2 
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formal, andis as unmeaning as a pepper-grinder without 
pepper, or the jack of Scriblerus with nothing to roast. 
Or, in the absence of metaphysics, we may have a verbal 
Logic, just as Whately defined it as the Art and Science 
of General Terms. In this sense, Logic would merely 
amount to this, that if we want to be understood we ought 
to use words in the same sense. But there is nothing 
more unmeaning than to find elaborate disquisitions on 
genus and difference, property and accident, in writers 
who eschew universals as totally as sandals. Nothing is 
gained by substituting classes for Universals, as classes are 
merely the extension—ra xa’ &asrov—of the universal— 
70 kaQédvov.! All Mathematical Logics may be set aside, 
as they take for granted totality and equality, notions 
which look more or less transcendental. And if anyone 
thinks he can construct a purely formal Logic without 
some metaphysical theory, it may be safely suggested to 
him to try it. The merit of Aristotle is that he never lost 
sight of the concrete. 


1In 7d Kad’ dov, the preposition ised into ra xa0’ €kaora—the preposition 
denotes down from the top asin xar’ with the acc. denotes rest, where the 
NiAturoo Kaphywv, kat’ dupdtwy, and predicamental line ended, the base of 
refers, probably, to the diagram. In7v& the column. So waxdunv kar’ Euavrov, 
xa0’ €xaorov—the correct phrase plural- J depended on no one else. 


T. MAGUIRE. 
February 14, 1889. 
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ON THE ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE NINTH AND TENTH PSALMS. 


HE ninth and tenth Psalms are partly alphabetical : 
the former including the first half of the alphabet, 
the latter, imperfectly, the second half. They are treated 
as one Psalm by the LXX. and Vulgate, and by many 
moderns. There are, however, obvious difficulties in this 
view. In Ps. ix. the writer speaks with confidence and 
exultation of the destruction of the impious; whereas in 
Ps, x. the tone is one of complaint and supplication. 
Supplication followed by confident hope would be intel- 
ligible, but not the reverse. On the other hand, there 
seems to be nothing improbable in the supposition that 
a writer composing an alphabetical song should limit 
himself to half the alphabet. Another writer may then 
have thought of dealing similarly with the second half, 
either in connection with the former Psalm, or simply 
because he began with nn), ‘ Wherefore ?’ 

If the last two verses of Ps. ix. are an original part of 
the Psalm, this seems the only possible hypothesis, for 
these cannot be made to fit into the alphabetical arrange- 
ment except by the forced supposition that Pp stands as the 
equivalent of 5. These verses, however, are probably an 
addition by a later writer. 

However, my present purpose is not to discuss this 
secondary question, but to see whether we can make 
any steps towards restoring the alphabetical arrangement 
where it is lost in the present text. 

It is first to be observed that in both Psalms each letter 
has four clauses, or, according to the received division, two 
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verses. Now Ps. ix., leaving out the last two verses, has 
only thirty-six clauses. The last pair commence with 5, 
and the preceding pair with °. These are usually assigned 
together to’; but in that case the writer would have stopped 
one letter short of half the alphabet, and the writer of Ps. x. 
would have left out the same letter. Bickell, indeed, meets 
this by transpositions in the latter Psalm, which he makes 
to commence with v. 3. But we may not unreasonably 
suppose the two letters ‘and 5 to have had originally only 
two clauses each. A more serious defect is between v. 6 
and v.10. The former verse begins with J, and then the 
alphabetical arrangement is lost until we come to v. 10, 
which begins with }, and there are only eight clauses 
(instead of twelve) for ) and the three following letters. 
Probably, therefore, some entire clauses have been lost, 
or else the writer did not adhere throughout to the tetra- 
stich arrangement. On the former supposition, of course 
complete restoration is impossible. 

Now, as to the He stanza, we might expect to find v. 8 
beginning with this letter. It does not; but then the last 
word inv. 7 begins with it and is out of place in that verse. 
It is generally admitted that this word MM should be 
transferred to v. 8, and a verb, such as }73N (Delitzsch, 
Bickell) or 138° (Ley, Dyserinck, Graetz) supplied after 
it. Verse 7 is obviously corrupt. The English version, 
harsh as it is ((O thou enemy, destructions are come to 
a perpetual end’), does not naturally arise out of the 
Hebrew. The verb JDM does not mean ‘have ceased,’ 
but ‘have been completed.’ The same objection applies 
to the Revised Version, which takes MIAN as a second 
predicate to AN, which is supposed to be construed as 
if plural—(‘The enemy are come to an end, they are 
desolate for ever’). Moreover, ‘ruins’ is not a very suit- 
able predicate for ‘enemy.’ Other interpretations are: 
‘The enemy, they are gone! Ruins for ever’ (Koster). 
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‘The enemy, completed are ruins for ever’ (viz. of his 
buildings). Olshausen, who suggests the last, prefers to 
regard JNM as an interpolation, perhaps a gloss on 
yw. Hitzig corrects MIQIN to MIDI, ‘reproaches,’ 
retaining the objectionable explanation of VOM as ‘have 
ceased.’ 

I propose to adopt this emendation, and then to change 
WN into 77. Confusion of M and 7% is not without ex- 
ample: cf. Ezek. xxii. 4, where the Eastern codices read 
ry for WW; Haggai, i. 2, where the first MY should be TW: 
2.é., instead of ‘the time is not come, the time,’ read ‘ the 
time is not yet come;’ Prov. i. 11, where DT should cer- 
tainly be DN, ‘ Let us lay wait for the perfect,’ instead of 
‘for blood.’ The parallelism supports this, the next clause 
having ‘the innocent.’ I would, further, transpose JNM, 
which is certainly out of place, and put it after MIS 1M, 
thus obtaining an excellent sense: ‘ Silenced are the re- 
proaches of the enemy for ever.’ Or, perhaps, JN may 
be a gloss on O™Y, translated ‘cities.’ This word occurs 
Ps, cxxxix. 20, and in two other places, in the Aramaic 
sense of ‘enemy.’ It is probably a textual error in all 
these places ; but, as it is in the text, a glosser might have 
thought it bore that sense here also. It is true that the 
stanzas of ) and ‘I are by this reconstruction shorter than 
we should expect, and it is possible that two verses are 
lost; but as the reconstruction not only gives us a verse 
beginning with "J, but also a much improved sense, it is, I 
think, probable. 

Psalm x. is in a worse state. After Lamed, with which 
it begins, we have no verse commencing with the proper 
letter until the twelfth (P); that is, six letters are missing. 
But as we know nearly the length of a stanza, we look 
about for the missing letters, and we actually find three 
of them very near the expected places. First, M17. YN, 
now ending verse 3, may very well commence verse 4, as 
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it actually does in the LXX. and Vulgate. This agrees, 
moreover, with verse 13, where the substance of the verse 


is repeated. As for the word 712, in verse 3, that is merely’ 


a euphemism, intended to be substituted by the reader for 
the following word, YN, the utterance of which with the 
name of God was carefully avoided. There are other 
passages in which J has taken the place of YS) in the 
text itself, such as Job, i. 5; ii. 5,9; 1 Kings, xxi. 10. Some 
suppose that in these cases it was a euphemism adopted 
by the original writer; but in the present instance that 
explanation is inadmissible, inasmuch as one of the words 
supposed to be euphemistically avoided actually follows. 

We find the letter Pe beginning the second word of 
verse 7, which reads, ‘of cursing his mouth is full, and 
deceit, and fraud.’ An obvious suggestion is to transpose 
mow after 89D (Bickell); and in favour of this it may be 
said that, from similarity of sound, it might easily have 
dropped out here. But the rhythmical balance is much 
better without the word, and so is the sense, as ‘cursing, 
deceit, and fraud’ do not go very well together. Now it is 
to be observed that the words preceding this (viz. at the 
end of the sixth verse) are corrupt. 

VI xo WR m7 79), ‘to generation and generation 
who not in evil.’ A verb is clearly wanting. Olshausen 
suggests that the verb may be found in WR, for which he 
proposes to read AWN, ‘I-shall abide for ever, without 
being in misfortune’; but he admits that this negative 
addition does not sound quite natural. Bickell adopts 
AYN, and adds |}. Another suggestion is, to find the 
verb in Y"2, which is then altered to YIDN, ‘I shall not 
bow down, z.¢. fall’ (cf. Ps. xx. 9 and xvii. 13). This is 
Krochmal’s conjecture, adopted by Graetz, who, however, 
also changes WN to “WR, ‘In my goings I shall not fall.’ 
This seems to be quite unsuitable to the verb P75, which 
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means not to slip so as to fall, but to bow down, and then 
to sink by collapse (as of Jehoram, when wounded, it is 
said that he sank down in his chariot). 

Now, as we have seen that verse 7 probably ought to 
begin with WD, it follows that M98 may belong to 
verse 6. If so, the missing verb may lurk in the letters 
moxy 2. Parallelism suggests that the meaning is pro- 
bably ‘ My footsteps shall never slide.’ I have little doubt 
that Graetz is right in suggesting WR, instead of WR: 
the two words would have been written alike in the ori- 
ginal texts, but after the verb was lost it was natural to 
adopt the latter reading. Now, can we suggest any word 
that might be corrupted into moxyna? There is a root 
bys, to which the meaning ‘tremble,’ ‘reel,’ is assigned. 
The verb is found only in hophal = ‘be brandished’; but 
the substantive 99 is used of reeling (from intoxication) 
in Zech. xii. 2 (‘cup of reeling’—R.V.). From the same 
root comes moyin, ‘staggering. We might then sug- 
gest either moy 73 = ‘in titubatione,’ or the verb 999M or 
mIN, pointing “WR, singular or plural, accordingly. 
The confusion of 3 and FM is not impossible: see 2 Sam. 
xxi. 18, where the Hebrew has 33, and the LXX. Nj, as 
in verse 20. Or better, we might read the first person 
MoY7N, ‘In my steps I shall not totter.’ The cohorta- 
tive, though rare with x5, is possible; I suggest it only 
as making it easier to account for mbox. The rarity of the 
verb might easily lead to its corruption. Yet it must be 
noted that the LXX. and a@Adoc read IWR after P13. 
Whatever the original reading was, I think it likely that 
MON is part of the corruption. Of course, the ) before 
MoV will have to be omitted. It was added when 
MON was made part of verse 7. 

I am inclined, however, to suspect that WN has slipped 
in = "VON from the once preceding line. In the old alphabet, 
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) and w are liable to be confounded: see Isaiah, iii. 10, 
where 9798 should be “WN; and there are reasons for 
supposing that in early times the lines contained only 
fifteen or sixteen letters. See the erroneous repetitions in 
Levit. xx. 10; Exod. xxx. 6 (mentioned in the Church 
Quarterly Review, April, 1887). If this is the case, an 
easy correction of J" xb would be: "2YN n, *T shall 
not pass away,’ a sense which TAY sometimes has; and 
mor might be transposed, as Bickell suggests. I do not 
venture to suggest pow thus : poy) “AYN. In any case, 
verse 7 must begin with 7). 

Next, J is found at the beginning of the third clause 
of verse 8, just about where it ought to come, if it came 
after 5. There are other instances of this order, as in 
Lam. ii., iii., iv.; and originally in Ps, xxxiv. 

Verse 10, ought to begin the ¥ stanza: it is so short, 
that it is clear a word is lost, if not two. Bickell sup- 
plies yw" TTY. Or we might supply P'TY, and read the 
following word (with the margin) M5. In the older 
alphabet ¥ and 7 were very similar, and the eye would 
readily pass from “T¥ to ‘T’. 

There remain the Samech and Mem stanzas. Now, 
just where D might be expected, we find DM, which 
does not yield a good sense. ‘ Height are thy judgments 
from before him’ is a very bold expression even in poetry 
for ‘far distant from him,’ and has, I think, no parallel. 
Besides, the context requires that ‘judgments’ be taken, 
not in the sense of ‘precepts,’ but of ‘ punishments,’ and 
to this BIND would be very unsuitable. 

I propose to read 17D, the final D being accounted for 
by the same letter following. The sense this yields is 
good: ‘Removed are thy judgments from before him.’ 
The letters D and 7} are elsewhere apparently confounded. 
Compare 1 Kings, xxi. 4, with Ezek. iii. 14. See also 
1 Sam. xv. 32, where we should read “i "9, ‘death is 
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bitter, bitter!’ If for the word om, just before, which 
is very difficult, we read with the Targum wy», ‘are 
prosperous’ (so Graetz and Lagard), the clauses will cor- 
respond well in meaning. The LXX. have for DW, 
avravapeira, and the Vulgate has ‘auferuntur.’ These 
readings suit 1D better than DW, but they may be 
only interpretations. 

The only letter unaccounted for is 7, and its stanza 
has only one clause remaining, so that restoration is im- 
possible. ‘72, in verse 3, is of course to be omitted, as 
already mentioned; but, as part of the stanza is lost, we 
can hardly hope to make good sense of this line. How- 
ever, as a step towards the solution of the problem, I 
venture to submit the following remarks to the considera- 
tion of the reader :—First, boa-5, at the beginning of 
verse 3, Cannot be right. The verb in Piel means ‘to 
praise,’ not ‘to boast.’ It is not construed with by, and 
when used (as it is in late Hebrew) with 9 (which would 
be an easy correction), it means ‘to sing praises to.’ Both 
senses are quite unsuitable here. This is doubtless the 
reason why the LXX. and 6 a@AXoc render it as if Pual 
iraveirat, and not that they had a different reading. The 
meaning ‘boast’ would require the Hithpael, ex. gr. 
omnia, which Graetz suggests, relying on the LXX., 
and retaining ‘5. But it is more easy to suppose 3 
written in error for 7, which in the older alphabet it 
resembled, than to suppose the syllable MD dropped. 
This suggestion is independent of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement: but it will be observed that it gives us what 
we require, a verse beginning with Mem. Secondly, Y¥2 
cannot, I think, stand absolutely. The sense ‘ covetous’ 
is hard to defend. The verb is transitive, meaning pri- 
marily ‘to cut off,’ and secondarily, ‘to plunder.’ In the 
latter sense it is, with one exception, followed by the cog- 
nate substantive Y¥Q. In the excepted case it is followed 
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by an accusative of the person. (In Job, xxvii. 8, the 
sense is ‘cut off’: see R.V.) Possibly the word ‘JP may 
have fallen out after it. This would be easy, with ) pre. 
ceding, and ) following. There would still remain a 
hiatus which no ingenuity could fill with any certainty; 
but taking a hint from Ezek. xxii. 12, we may, merely 
to complete the sense, supply pura, thus reading ‘JY Y¥3 
prey, 
‘The wicked boasts of his heart’s desire, 


And by oppression plunders the poor.’ 


Bickell is the only critic who has seriously at- 
tempted to restore the alphabetical arrangement of 
Psalm x. Most critics, indeed, think that from verse 2 
to 12 there is no trace of such arrangement — some 
thinking that the original verses were lost, and that 
those now existing were added later. Bickell supposes 
that Ps. ix. ends with a Yod stanza, and that x. begins 
with Caph. This he finds in verses 3, 4, 54, which 
he transposes before 1. In 3, he reads on for 55, and 
omits the next four words as a gloss (omitting also 72.) 
Then verses 1, 2 constitute the Lamed stanza, and 5,,, 6 
that of Mem. The Nun and Samech stanzas he supposes 
to be entirely lost. His suggestions on 7 and 10 have 
been already mentioned. The suggestions above offered 
involve much less disturbance of the text. Anyone who 
tries in a non-alphabetical Psalm to find three given con- 
secutive letters commencing clauses (or possible clauses) 
at given intervals, will be disposed to admit that the 
occurrence of Nun, Pe, and ‘Ayin, so near the place 
where he should look for them, is not fortuitous; and if 
these stanzas are correctly placed, probability is given 
to the proposed substitution of D for %. 

T. K. ABBOTT. 


lvbruary 18, 1889. 





THE WORK OF MAGO ON AGRICULTURE. 


T has often been said by Mommsen and other lead- 
ing authorities that farming, by capitalists, of 
great tracts with slave labour was imported to Sicily 
from Carthage, and that the Carthaginians were the 
teachers of the Romans in this respect. The theory is 
based, I think, wholly on two texts. Here is the first— 
Pliny (XVIII. 5), says: ‘Kings also have written on agri- 
culture, such as Hiero, Attalus Philometor [the last of 
the Attalids], and Archelaus; so have generals, as Xeno- 
phon and the Carthaginian Mago, whose work the Senate 
so honoured, that when after the conquest of Carthage it 
presented the libraries of the city to the neighbouring 
kings [Hiempsal is mentioned elsewhere as possessing 
part of them], it ordered this work in 28 books to be 
translated into Latin by men skilled in the Punic lan- 
guage, in which task D. Silanus, a distinguished patrician, 
excelled all the rest.’ The second is from Varro (de re 
rustica, 1. 1, 10) :—* All the writers hitherto cited are sur- 
passed in reputation by Mago, the Carthaginian, who 
wrote in Punic, and embraced the scattered subjects [of 
agriculture] in 28 books, which Cassius Dionysius of 
Utica translated in 20 books, and sent [dedicated?] to 
the pretor Sextius; in which translation he inserted 
many things from the Greek authors above mentioned, 
and also omitted 8 books of Mago’s work. Diophanes 
in Bithynia contracted these 20 books into 6, and sent 
them to King Deiotarus.’ Columella (de re rustica, 1. 
1, 10, and 13), corroborates these statements, and says 
Mago is honoured as the father of agriculture. 
What more do we know of this once famous work? 
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The opening words are preserved by Columella (I. 1, 18); 
‘Whosoever desires to buy a country estate, let him sell 
his town-house, lest he think more of this latter than of 
his country-seat. If a man is more attached to city life, 
what does he want with a country estate?’ In addition 
to this quotation, Columella refers to Mago four times for 
details of vine-culture ; for a description of the good points 
in a draught-ox ; on castration; on the breeding of mules; 
twice on bees; twice on the preservation of fruit. More. 
over, in the ‘ImmarpiKa (Med. Vet. I., p. 95), he is cited 
on the curing of pneumonia in a horse. Pliny also quotes 
him four times on the growing of trees (nuts, poplars, 
olives); twice on the planting and sowing of various kinds 
of grain and vetch. Mago shows in one of these, not only 
that he had studied the various grasses for meadow, but 
that he knew the Greek names for them. Varro also 
quotes him on mules, and on the curing of cattle; he 
adds to our information that Mago, and after him Diony- 
sius, had treated here and there of the keeping fowl, &c., 
in a farm-yard. Thus Seius in Sicily seems to have read 
these, and so to have made more out of a farm-yard than 
others out of a whole estate (III. 2, 13). These passages, 
and one or two which I shall cite presently, are collected 
in the Appendix to the second volume of Heeren’s /dcen, 
&c. (I quoted from the 4th ed., Gottingen, 1825, p. 527, 59.); 
and as the work is not always at hand to scholars, I shall 
here write down the references, viz.: Varro, de re rust., 1.1, 
§§ 10, 27; II. 5, §18; Il. 2,§13. Columella, de ve rust, 1.1, 
§§ 10, 13, 18; IT. 12, §5; 15, §§ 4, 5; IV. 10; V. 5,84; VII, 
§§ 2,35 26, §1, 57.; 37,§35 IX. 14,§6; 15,§35; XID. 4, §2; 
39, §§ 1, 23 44, §§ 5,6; de arbor., 17,1. Palladius, de re rust, 
Febr.x.3; Mat.vut.1. The ‘Iwmarpexd, I. p.95. Pliny, Hust. 
Nat., XVU. 11, 16, 19, 30; XVIII. 5, 7, 23; XXI. 68, 69. 
There are thirty-one passages in the list, but several of 
them are duplicates in sense. 
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From these scanty remains it appears that Mago’s 
work comprised directions, not only upon agriculture in 
the stricter sense, but on breeding and caring of cattle, 
culture of fruit, of bees, in fact of all produce of the 
farm-yard and garden, as well as of the fields. The 
only kind of farming which is zo? represented in his frag- 
ments is that large culture of wheat which was carried 
on by droves of slaves; and yet this is precisely what 
Mommsen attributes to him. The description of the splen- 
did wealth of the neighbourhood of Carthage, when Aga- 
thocles invaded it (Diodorus XxX. p. 411), as well as the 
parallel indications of Polybius (I. 29), during the inva- 
sion of Regulus, do not point to enormous wheat farms, 
but to rich villas, surrounded by groves of trees, and 
much cattle on pastures. Nevertheless, the booty in slaves 
taken by Regulus amounted to 20,000. There is reason to 
think that the Libyan subjects of Carthage paid their taxes 
in wheat; but that does not imply capitalist farming on 
their part. 

The inference, therefore, to be drawn from the facts 
is this: If the Carthaginians were, indeed, the models 
of the Romans in this matter, it was in Sicily that 
wheat farming on a large scale was first applied by 
them, and, if so, it is not likely to have been taught 
in the work of Mago; for everything points to this 
work being current earlier than any large occupation of 
Sicily by the Carthaginians. Heeren seems quite right 
in saying that the Mago to whom it was attributed 
was the first and greatest of the name, who founded the 
might of Carthage (says Justin), by his military and poli- 
tical reforms, and whose house inherited his power and 
ruled the State for 150 years. But if this be indeed the 
alleged author who lived earlier than 500 B.C., I suspect 
that the attribution of the work to him is but another 
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instance of the attributing a great and popular work to an 
old and popular name. This Mago, a statesman and a 
general, was supposed to have made Carthage externally 
great by wars and diplomacy. What was more natural 
than also to ascribe to him reforms in agriculture, which 
were, no doubt, carried out by State interference and State 
education, and to say that the great man spent his leisure 
in work as important as his official acts? Mago and 
Hamilcar thought it not beneath their dignity, says Colu- 
mella, when they had leisure from wars, to bring this tri- 
bute to peaceful human life (XII. 4, § 2). Which Hamilcar 
is meant, and what he had contributed to this subject, we 
cannot tell. But if this statement implies a belief that 
the greatest Punic generals were the men who knew most 
about farming, it seems to me a sort of mythical tradi- 
tion that made Mago the author. And, if so, it is likely 
enough that the 28 books were not all in the original 
work, but that it was gradually enlarged in the days of 
Hamilcar (either the son of Mago I. or the Barcide) and 
others, so that it came to represent the accumulated wis- 
dom of centuries. The omission of 8 books in the Greek 
translation points to the whole not being an artistic unity 
(like Virgil’s Georgzcs), but rather a series of observations 
and advices. All this is mere conjecture. We have no 
facts to give us any certain conclusion. 

Let us now come to the date and character of the 
translations. It seems certain, from the statement of Pliny 
above quoted, that the Latin translation was the first, and 
that it was made shortly after the destruction of Carthage 
—about 140 B.C. I connect it with those public complaints 
about the decay of agriculture in Italy, which are always 
introduced by the historians in connection with the agita- 
tion of Tib. Gracchus. It may have been one of many 
small measures by which men at Rome tried either to 
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obstruct, or to help the great agrarian reform which was 
so needful. The last edition, abridged into 6 books, by 
Diophanes of Bithynia, may have been made about 
60 B.C., when Deiotarus had been established in Galatia 
by Pompey.’ 

It remains to determine the date and object of the Greek 
translation of Cassius Dionysius, which the Roman Senate 
would certainly have used for their Latin edition, had it 
existed when the Senate ordered the publication of the 
book. If we could determine a pretor Sextius, especially 
a pretor of the province of Africa, between these limits 
(140 and 60 B.C.), the composition of this important and 
very independent version would be so far determined. 

I propose to solve this problem by a combination 
resting on conjecture, but which, I hope, may yet be 
verified by sufficient evidence. There was a C. Sextius 
Calvinus, consul in 124 B.C., that is to say, at the rise of 
C. Gracchus in importance, and, probably enough, a par- 
tizan of his views. This Sextius was afterwards concerned 
in founding a colony at Aque Sextiz, which consequently 
took his name (122 B.C.). He came of an old plebeian 
family, as a Sextius had been the first plebeian made 
consul (Plut., Camz//. 42). I have not yet found evidence 
that before the consulship of C. Sextius he had been 
pretor in Africa; but this is highly probable, as Plutarch 
elsewhere refers to a Sextius Sylla as a Carthaginian 
author in Antiquities, which seems a formation like that 
of Cassius Dionysius, the translator now before us—both 
arising from their being clients of great Romans who had 
resided in the province of Africa. It is therefore no great 
Strain upon the facts to conjecture that this C. Sextius 


Cicero (pro rege Deiot., §27) speaks et Pecuarius, which sounds as if he were 
of this king, who was a personal friend __ the person in question. 
of his, as being diligentissimus agricola 
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was interested in the colonizing schemes of C. Grac- 
chus, embracing not only Carthage ‘and Narbo, which 
Sextius may have visited during his command in Gaul, 
but also the ancient sites in Magna Grecia (Scylacium, 
Tarentum), which had always been the home of Greek- 
speaking people. But this is of less importance than the 
fact that the colonies of Gracchus were not to be narrow 
Roman settlements on old-fashioned principles, but mer- 
cantile and cosmopolitan, introducing the best methods of 
production and exchange. There can be no doubt that for 
such communities, planted in outlying Roman dependen- 
cies, Greek must be the /zmgua franca in which all their 
business would be transacted; nay, the only common lan- 
guage understood by Massiliots, Phoenicians, and Italiots, 
surrounding the new colonies. The rich plains of Magna 
Grecia were now deserted and barren; the soil of Provence 
very probably had not yet been scientifically farmed; the 
ruin of Carthage had also marred the industry which 
turned its suburbs into gardens as rich as those we now 
wonder at around Palermo. 

I take the translation then to have been made in con- 
nexion with these new settlements of C.Gracchus. Plutarch 
tells us (C. Gracchus) that the most cultivated (yaptéorepor) 
class of citizens was induced to settle at Tarentum and 
Scylacium, by which, probably, he means people who 
already knew Greek. Accordingly, the client of the Cassia- 
gens at Utica was induced to give a modern Greek ver- 
sion, with practical omissions and additions, dedicated to 
the pretor Sextius, who was known as a supporter of 
the new policy. 

The whole of this argument may seem endangered by the 
fact that some of the MSS. read, not Sextius, but Sextilius, 
(adopted by Keil) ; in which case the pretor might be the 
governor of Africa named by Plutarch at the moment of 
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Marius’s exile (101 B.C.?). But here, too, there is the 
same doubt about the name; Appian gives Sextius for the 
name of this officer, and his authority is probably better 
than Plutarch’s under these circumstances ; and seeing that 
there are no discoverable reasons for the appearance of a 
Greek version of Mago during the civil wars which wrecked 
the Roman world, I hold to the reading Sextius in Varro, 
and suggest that the translation in question was in concert 
with the plans of C. Gracchus. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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CICERONIANA. 


ATT. 8.4 1 


Ego vero et tuum in discessu vidi animum, et meo sum ipse testis. 


UT Cicero almost always has a gen. after /es¢zs, the 

other constructions used by him being de with abl., 

2m with abl., and zz with accus. The Codex Ravenuas (R) 

gives 7x eo. Perhaps the true reading is mez zm co. The 
confusion between m and zz is very common. 


ATT. v. 1. 2. 


De Oppio, factum est ut volui, et maxime, quod pccc aperuisti. 


The verb aferzre is explained in this passage to mean 
‘to declare one’s willingness to pay.’ But this sense is not 
found elsewhere ; and it is very hard to see how the word 
could possibly have such a meaning. The same is said to 
be the meaning of exfosuzstz, Att. v. 4. 3, ‘you said the 
money was at his disposal.’ But there the MSS give dene 
curastt quod de DCCC exposuisti, and the meaning is ob- 
viously, ‘thank you for your kindness in explaining the 
transaction,’ a most natural meaning of the verb exponere. 
Should we not, in the former passage, also insert de before 
DCCC, and translate, ‘you explained about that sum of 
money’? Aferzre de, in that sense, is not uncommon: cp., 
for instance, Auct. ad Herenn. ii. 50, sz de clementia humant- 
late misericordia nostra . . . apertemus. 





CICERONIANA. 


ATT. v. 4. 4. 
Tu vero aufer ducentos. 


What word is understood after ducentos? The natural 
word would be char/as ; but editors have looked for a word 
to agree with ducentos: hence sestertios, or scapos, have 
been suggested, or ducentos has been changed to ducentas. 
But, preserving ducentos, we might regard it as agreeing 
with charfas, in accordance with its archaic gender. The 
Greek form of the word was yaprne, -ov, masc.; and 
Nonius, 196, 17, writes: ‘char/am generis feminini, mascu- 


lini Lucilius Lib. xxvii.,’ where L. Miiller gives Socratic¢ 


chartt; but, probably, Socratict chartae is the true reading. 


ETS: 0; 0%. 7; 
Nam illam tvopavapia met excusationem ne acceperis. 


The context seems to show that what Cicero meant to 
convey was, that he did not expect his friend to accept 
from him the plea of business as a valid excuse for not 
writing, though he thinks sickness might fairly be alleged 
in extenuation of irregularity as a correspondent. Perhaps 
Cicero wrote 


Nam illam vopaiav dpyias a me excusationem ne acceperis. 


‘I won’t ask you to accept from me the plea of business— 
Idleness’s conventional excuse.’ 


Ofcourse, he would not have used those two Greek words 
unless they occurred together in some verse well known to 
him. Such a verse might have been 


mpaypara vopaiav dpyias mpopacw A€yw, 


‘Business I call the idler’s hackneyed plea.’ 


Rd Sitar tte rane ei ES cei neta rors 





CICERONIANA. 


ATT. V. 20.1. 


Inde oppidis iis tque erantft mirabiliter accepti Laodiceam 
venimus. 


Such is the reading of M. Bosius reads gua zeram, 
Klotz guae itntererant, Wesenberg quae erant in ttinere, 
Kayser fer quae erat iter. But what, then, is the source of 
the corruption? I think 22s is also corrupt, and the words 
tts gue erantt conceal the name of a town; perhaps we 
should read opfzdis usque Hieram, or usque Hierapolim. 


ATT. v. 21. 5. 


Is, ceteroqui abstinens est, sed Iulia lege ttransitans} semel 
tamen in diem, non, ut alii solebant, in omnibus vicis accepit. 


I give the passage as emended by various editors in its 
other parts, preserving only the corruption, with which 
I do not think the editors have dealt successfully. I 
believe that under ¢vanszfam lurks in transttu, which was 
an interlinear explanation of the Greek words, év zapddy, 
‘in the progress through my province,’ or ‘in my public 
entry on my official duties,’ which words Cicero has used 
just before (Att. v. 20.6). Juda lege transita could not mean 
‘in violation of the Julian law ;’ and, if it could, it would be 
out of place here, for it is clear, from the whole tenor of 
the passage, that the supplies accepted by Tullius were 
allowances which were permitted under the Julian law, 
but which Cicero did not wish his staff to accept. Nor 
could ¢vanstfans mean ‘in my progress.’ The meaning is— 


Tullius is, on the whole, well-behaved ; but, during my progress, 
under the provisions of the Julian law—only once, however, for 
the day’s needs, not, as others used, at every hamlet—he did take 
presents. 


Cicero often uses accipere absolutely in the letters. 
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ATT. Vv. 21. 12. 


Mihi impudens magis quam stultus videbatur. Nam aut bono 
nomine centesimis contentus erat aut non bono quaternas cen- 
tesimas sperabat. 


This is usually explained by giving Jomuwm nomen the 
meaning of ‘a good debt’ in modern parlance; that is, ‘a 
debt which the debtor is likely to discharge in full.’ The 
meaning of non bonum nomen is, of course, correlative. 
But this meaning does not suit the passage as it stands. 
It would be absurd that Cicero should write: ‘ either he 
was satisfied with a certainty of twelve per cent., or he had 
a chance of payment with forty-eight per cent.’ IfScaptius 
had been satisfied with the certainty of payment at twelve 
per cent., the whole transaction would at once have been 
concluded. The Salaminians were most anxious to pay on 
those terms. But Scaptius would not accept payment, 
and begged Cicero to let the matter stand over. This, 
then, cannot be the meaning of domum nomen here. Mr. 
Watson understands Jonum nomen to mean a debt recog- 
nised by law. Then Jono numine would mean ‘if he claimed 
a legal rate of interest, twelve per cent.;’ and on bono, ‘if 
he demanded, illegally, forty-eight.” This is beset by the 
same difficulty: he was zof satisfied with payment, however 
prompt, at twelve per cent. 

I can extract no meaning from the passage as it 
stands, unless Jono nomine can mean ‘his claim being 
allowed to be good (acquiesced in) by the Salaminians.’ 
Then all is clear. Scaptius claimed 200 talents as the 
amount of the principal lent. The Salaminians declared 
they had only borrowed 106. Scaptius was content with 
twelve per cent. if they allowed his claim (d0v0 nomine) ; 
but he preferred, if they disputed his claim (non bono 
nomine), to let the matter stand over, and to take his chance 
under Cicero’s successor, who might decide against the 
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Salaminians, however just their cause, or allow him to 
exact forty-eight per cent., in case his claim of 200 talents, 
as the sum lent, should be disallowed. 

If this interpretation seems to strain the meaning of 
the phrase, I can only suggest to read contentus esse 
poterat. The sentence will then mean: ‘I thought he 
showed more impudence than folly [because he proposed 
a bargain in which it was all Zeke and no gzve], for he could 
either content himself with the certainty of repayment at a 
legal rate of interest, or indulge the hope of an illegal 
forty-eight per cent. under a less scrupulous—in fact, an 
average—Roman governor. 


ATT. vi. 1. 7. 
Consistere usura debuit [quae erat in edicto meo ]. 


Editors have not observed that the words which I have 
enclosed within brackets are not genuine, but proceed from 
some copyist who did not understand comszstere. That 
word means ‘to cease to run’ (Digest, xxii. 1, 7). The 
interest would have ceased to run at once if the Sala- 
minians had been permitted to deposit the money due ina 
temple. The rate of interest fixed in the edict is irrelevant. 
If the bracketed words were retained, we should interpret 
conststere differently, ‘the rate of interest fixed in my edict 
ought to have been maintained;’ that is, the interest 
should have been simple, now the Salaminians were ready 
to pay compound interest. 


Lbid. 


Ad me autem etiam cum rogat aliquid, contumaciter, arrogan- 
ter, dxowvovoyrus solet scribere. 


The reading of the MSS, axotvovojrwe, is with one con- 
sent changed to dxowwvjrwe. But axowovojrwe is a much 
more appropriate word here. The adjective means com- 
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munt sensu carens (Mayor on Juv., vii. 218), and is put into 
the mouth of Cicero himself by Aulus Gellius (xii. 12), who 
tells a characteristic anecdote about the orator. Here Cicero 
says that Brutus writes to him in an insolent, overbearing 
strain, which shows a lack of that ¢act and knowledge of the 
world on which Cicero especially prided himself. If axo:- 
vwvirwe meant (as it ought to mean) ‘ unsocially,’ it would 
not be a strong enough word here. If it could mean 
‘uncivilly ’ (which is doubtful), it would still involve either 
an anticlimax, or, at best, a mere repetition of the foregoing 
adverbs ; and a Greek expression ought to convey a very 
pointed meaning. 


ATT. vi. 1. 26. 


Inventae sunt quinque imagunculae matronarum in quibus una 
sororis amici tui, hominis bruti qui hoc utatur, et wxor7s illius lepidi 
qui haec tam neglegenter ferat. 


In this well-known passage, where the play on words 
hides so prettily in the subjunctive mood, Wesenberg saw 
that wxorzs, or some such word, must be supplied. A more 
likely word’to have fallen out would be the Greek word 
a\éxov. It is true that, in the fourth and fifth letters of this 
book, the Greek terms for ‘ wife’ are Sauap and Evvdopoc ; 
but in the latter passage, while C and M give ouvadpou, 
other MSS give aAdyxov. 


ATT. vii. 3. 12. 


Scis enim quos aperuerimus, qui omnes, praeter eum de quo 
per te egimus, rem me facere rerentur. Ipsis enim expensum nemo 
ferret. 


So I would emend the aferzerimus and reum facere 
rentur of M. Se apertre and apertr? are commonly used, 
especially in the Latin, of familiar intercourse in the sense 
of ‘to disclose one’s real character:’ ¢. g. Ter. Andr. iv. 
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1.8. And if aman who shows himself in his true colours 
can be said se afertre, cannot one who so reveals or shows 
up another describe his act by the same verb? Cicero 
writes: ‘ you know what we have discovered to be the true 
character of the other suitors—adventurers, capable of 
taking it for granted (guz—vrerentur) that I was amassing a 
fortune in my province [and so seeking the hand of 
Tullia, because they wanted to borrow money, and] be- 
cause no one would lend them anything on their own 
security.’ They wished to acquire credit by their connexion 
with Cicero. 

Or, omitting me, the words guz ... rerentur might mean 
nothing more than ‘a set of fellows capable of looking on 
marriage with Tullia as a pecuniary speculation,’ because 
they hoped to obtain credit through their connexion with 
Cicero. 

For the run of the sentence, cp. guos ego equttes Romanos, 
guos senatores vidt qui... vituperarent !—Att. vii. 5. 4. 

Klotz’s gut... reum me facere viderentur could, it seems 
to me, only mean ‘ men capable of seeming to be bringing 
me into the courts,’ not ‘men likely by their extravagance 
to involve me in processes for the recovery of debts due by 
them.’ 

The reading of Mommsen, accepted by Boot, Baiter, 
and others—veum me facerent—is very far from the MSS, 
and does not seem to be the kind of expression which 
Cicero would have used. 


ATT. vii. 7. 1. 
I}lud ¢putatot non adscribis, ef /:b7 gratias egit. 
The word futato must be corrupt. I think it probable 
that the words corrupted into Jutato were puta te me. The 


me would have easily fallen out before zon. 
Cicero complains of the absence in the letter of Atticus 
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of the words : ‘and he (Dionysius) expresses his gratitude 
to you.’ It is easy for us to write: ‘one thing you do not 
add, “and he expresses hts gratitude to you.”’ By the use 
of single and double inverted commas we can indicate who 
is the person addressed ; and we can make the sense still 
clearer by the use of italics, if necessary. But Cicero, we 
must remember, had no such typographical expedients. 
Therefore, when he wrote down the words ef be grattas 
egit, he found it requisite to remind Atticus that the /2dz 
referred, not to Atticus whom he was addressing, but to 
himself. This he might well express by the words, Auda fe 
me,‘ by the word é2z, in e¢ tbe gratias egtt, youare to under- 
stand that I am referred to.’ Let us remember how hard 
it would be to understand, without typographical help, 
such a verse (if met for the first time) as— 


‘Making J dare not wait upon J would,’ 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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ON 6) AFTER RELATIVES IN PLATO. 


‘OO: 8} ofo¢ 84, &c., in Plato seem to have a distinctly 

marked significance which has not been seized by 
translators or lexicographers. Liddell and Scott and Kiihner 
have been misled by the false etymology from #én, and try 
to explain the uses of 6) by the notion of time. Rost, in 
his excellent and very full discussion, is sometimes led 
astray by his false etymology from djAo¢; so that although 
his account of the force of the particle is sound, his 
suggested equivalents are not always so. Moreover, it is 
not correct to mix up Homer’s use and that of Plato, for 
example. In Plato, d¢ 8) almost always means ‘ which is 
what,’ or the like. 

For example: Phaedo, 80C, rd piv dparév avrov rd cena 
kal év dpary xeluevov 6 dy vexpdv kaAovmev = ‘which is what 
we call vexpov.’ 

81D. wept ra pviqpara.. . KvAwdoupévy Tept & OH Kat WGOn 
arra Wyo oxioetdy pavracuara = ‘ which are the very places.’ 
The rendering, ‘as they tell us’ (Jowett), does not give 
any emphasis to the relative, which is precisely what oF 
does. 

82A. of rhv Snuoricyy Kat TwoAUTeKHY apETHy emcTErnoevKdres 
iv 8) Kadovat swhpocbynyv = ‘ which is the virtue they call.’ 

85 A. No bird sings when hungry or cold, or otherwise 
suffering, ob8? ari H re anddv Kal yeAdwv Kai 6 Exop a Oh 
pact dia AdTHv Oonvoivra Gdev’ GAN ove? radra por palvera 
Auvrobueva aoev = * which are the birds that are said,’ &c. 

Such renderings as ‘as you know,’ and the like, miss 
the emphasis given to the relative. 
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Rep. 554 A. Oncavporod¢ avijp’ od¢ OF Kat éravet 7 TANBOC. 
Rep. 328 E. tvravba rig HAulag 6 on é@i yhpaog ovo pactv 
civat of wownrat. 

Rep. 467 B. kivdvvog 8 ov outxpd¢ opadrsiow ofa dh év 
rodiuy persi. 

Symp. 210 E. xardiperai te Oavpacrov tiv pboww Kaddv, tovTo 
ixcivov ov On Evexa kal of EumtoocOev wavreg mévot ijoav = ‘ the 
very thing for the sake of which.’ 

Rep. 408 C. The poets paow ’AokAnmodv brd-xpvaov meo- 
Bivae wAOboLov avdpa Oavacmov Hon dvra iacacOa, SOev 8} Kui 
xepavvwOijvac avrdv’ = ‘ and that for this very reason.’ 

Rep. 406 A. & di Soxei pAeyparwdn elva. See the con- 
text. Compare also Rep. 413 E, 420A; Sympos. 193C; 
Legg. 644 E, 778 A, 780E; Menex. 243 B. 

A good instance of ofo¢ o), where any such sense as ‘ as 
is known’ is excluded, is Afol. 30 E, trd pbwrde twos, 
olov O4 poe SoKet 6 Dede Eu? 7H WHA TpooTEHeKévac (‘I am that 
gadfly,’ Jowett). Compare 31 B, dre poe Oetdv te kat Sayudviov 
ylyverae O 82) Kal év 7H ypapy émwupdw@v MéAnroe éyeaaro 
=‘which is just what’ (‘and is the divinity which,’ &c., 
Jowett). 

The usage is not limited to Plato, and the following 
is an instance from Herodotus, in which the rendering 
‘bekanntlich,’ suggested by Rost, is quite unsuitable. 
Having related the device which Thrasybulus adopted, 
in the hope that it would lead the herald to make a certain 
report to Alyattes, he says, ra 8) wal éyévero (1. 22). Here 
the context shows that it cannot mean ‘as is known,’ for 
he proceeds to establish the truth of the remark. It is 
‘which is just what happened.’ 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE 
LATIN SCENIC POETS. 


IBBECK’S edition of these Fragments is a book too 
well known and valued to need commendation from 
anyone. The following remarks are founded on his second 
editions of 1871 and 1873. Some of the emendations 
proposed have probably, without my knowledge, been anti- 
cipated during the interval which has since elapsed.’ 


1. NAEVIUS. vs. 7 (vol. i., p. 7). 
. amnis niveo fonte l4vere me memin{f manum. 


The mss. of Nonius, whence the verse is derived, give 
animi tubeo. One might suggest— 


Amnis zuge fénte lavere mé meam memini manum. 


2. NAEVIUS, vs. 18 (i., p. 9). 
Né mihi gerere mérem videar lingua, verum Ifngula. 


The mss. of Gellius, with one exception, which gives 
mortem, have morem. It is difficult to see what morem 
gerere can mean in this context; and the true read- 
ing may be Martem gerere. Lingula means ‘a broad- 
sword.’ 


1 Lucian Miller, in his edition of emendations which I was about to 
Nonius, of which the second part is publish. These I have omitted. 
just out, has, I find, anticipated several 
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3. NAEVIUS, vs. 22 (i., p. 9). 
Liberi [sunt]: quaque incedunt édmnis arvas dpterunt. 


The Mss. of Nonius have neither /zderz nor sunt. They 
cite the words guague—opterunt from Naevius, ‘ Lycurgo, 
lib. ii.’ The curious corruption /2d, 22. is supposed to have 
come from Lzderz. I rather suppose it to have come from 
it, which was mistaken for a numeral, and expanded into 
hb, 2. The line may have been an iambic trimeter, thus — 


li, quaque incedunt, émnis arvas épterunt. 


Z1b. means nothing. It is merely an expansion of zz 
into Lzd. 22. There is later on a precisely similar case, 
where the letter x has been expanded by the copyist into 
Lib. x., where editors and critics have gone hopelessly 
astray by supposing there, as here, that Zzd. was to be 
taken as a corruption of /zder¢ or some such word. It is— 


4. ACCIUS, vs. 327 (i., p. 178). 
Eos mortalis foenis lib. x. miseror saepe studitos volo. 


This apparently unmeaning jumble is given in the MSS. 
of Nonius, p. 500, among examples of ‘ accusativus pro 
genetivo.’ Ribbeck, misled by Zzd., has tortured the words 
into this shape— 


Deorim mortalis [ésse] Foenix, liberos 
Reminfscor saepe et [méminisse] idem istud vés volo. 


And Buecheler, who thinks a/zdz is contained in Z2é., is 
not a whit better. Now mark how plain a tale will set 
the whole matter right. Recognizing the fact that Zzd. 
%.is simply a development of x at the end of Fvenzx (or 
Phoenix), we gain, with perfect facility, one of the simplest 
trochaics ever written, with the most trivial alteration— 


Eés mortalis, Foénix, miseror saépe, et adiutés volo, 
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giving a sufficient illustration of Nonius’s subject in the 
construction of mzseror with an accusative: e¢ adtutos for 
studttos is a trivial change which gives the exact sense 
demanded ; and this very volume supplies a parallel to 
the construction; Pacuvius, vs. 206 (p. 102): Dz me ési 
perdunt timen esse adiutam éxpetunt, 


5. NAEVIUS, vs. 61 (i., p. 14). 
. . . trionum hic [ést] moderator rasticus. 


Est is not in the Mss. of Isidore, who quotes the words, 
saying, ‘hunc (sc. bovem) Latint trionem vocant.’ Varro, 
too, says that even in his time the rustics called the ox 
trio, ‘maxime cum terram arant.’ I do not believe that 
trio was ever the name of az ox in Latin, although, no 
doubt, it was the name for ¢hree oxen yoked abreast when 
ploughing, ‘a team,’ ‘atriad.’ As to septentrzo, I believe 
it to be simply ‘the septet,’ the seven stars in the Great 
Bear, formed incorrectly on the analogy of ¢vzo, guatrio, 
which existed alongside of ¢ernzo and guaternio. Isidore 
tells us ¢vzo and guatrzo were the names for three and four 
on a die. As to the passage before us, it will not scan 
with ¢vzonum ; and I suspect that 4vonum was written by 
Naevius, which suits moderator very well. 


6. ENNIUS, vs. 22 (i., p. 18). 


Alter terribilém minatur vitae cruciatum ét metum ! 


These words are spoken by Alcmaeon, who was driven 
mad by the Furies after slaying his mother. Ribbeck 
reads Mater for alter; rather read wlfor, ‘the avenger, 


2 I see that L. Miiller has arrived at constucts :— 
adiutos. He goes very far wrong in . . . €0s mortélis, Phoenix, libero 
the rest of the passage, which he thus Misércor saepe stddio et adiutds volo. 


eanmeers rap eaatees ieee 
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6 mooatpéraoc, addorwp, probably Apollo, who threatens the 
unhappy man with all manner of torment. 


7. ENNIUS, vs. 101 (i., p. 28). 
Cérpus contemplatur, unde cérporaret vialnere, 


Nonius, p. 20: ‘ corpforare est interficere et quasi corpus 
sine anima relinquere ;’ and he quotes this passage, and 
from Accius the words, Corforare abs tergo es ausus, ‘to kill 
from behind’ (Acc., vs. 605, i., p. 214). I am more than 
half inclined to read cor foraret in the one case, and cor 
forare in the other. 


8. ENNIUS, vs. 139 (i., p. 33)- 


Hectér vi summa armatos educft foras 
Castrisque castra iam filtro conferre éccupat. 


So Ribbeck. The mss. of Nonius give u/tro cam ferre. 
Castra is here a mistake for contra. 


Castrisque contra vim iam ultro inferre éccupat. 


9. ENNIUS, vs. 158 (i., p. 36). 


per vés et vostroram [ducum ] 
Imperium et fidém, Myrmidonum vigiles, commisérescite. 


Ducum is not in the MSS. of Nonius, p. 472, but is added 
by L. Mueller. The true reading is probably omnium. 
Vostrorum is the genitive of the personal, not the possessive 
pronoun. Cf. Amph. Prol. 4: Et ut res rationesque vos- 
trorum omnium Bene expedire voltts, where vostrorum is 
used, as here, in an adjuration, and occupies the same place 
in the verse. 

VOL, VII. E 
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10. ENNIUS, vs. 255 (i., p. 52). 
Pecudi dare viva marito. 


It is difficult to see what dave viva can mean. It is 
easy to see what would be the meaning of dare verba: ‘to 
deceive a sheep of a husband’; and it is quite possible 
that wba, uwua passed into uzua. 


11. ENNIUS, vs. 375 (i., p. 70). 
Car quod in me est éxsecrabor héc quod lucet quicquid est ? 


Why, indeed? Rather an absurd question. Nobody 
asked him to curse all creation, sun, moon, and sky, with 
all his might. The Mss. of Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 25, 65, 
give both cur and cuz. Nothing is to be got out of cuz, but 
I think cur represents cor. ‘ With all my heart, with all 
the brain that is in me, will I curse the light of day’! So 


speaks some Thyestes, or Alcmaeon, or Oedipus, whose 
burden is greater than he can bear. 


12. ATILIUS, vs. 4 (ii., p. 33). 


Cape, caéde, lide, céme, conde. 


Read dide for dede, not Lyde: cf. Caec., vs. 239 (ii., p. 74), 
dide ac dtssice. 


13. PACUVIUS, vs. 6, sq. (i., p. 77). 


Ita saéptuosa dictione abs té datur 
Quod céniectura sdpiens aegre céntuit. 


So Ribbeck. The mss. of Nonius, p. 170, give 
dictio and contulit. I would keep dictio, but give dzcitur 
for datur ; and conzczt may be read for contulit: ‘can 
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divine.’ The double assonance of dictio dicitur: contectura 
conwit, was intentional: one was meant to answer the 
other. 


14. PACUVIUS, vs. 73 (i., p. 85). 
Céncertare ac dissentire partem da cursum aéquiter. 
So the Mss. of Nonius, p. 512. Ribbeck changes three 


words, and puts in one new one, and makes a line which 
it is to be hoped he understands— 


Céncentare ac dissentire parti ac da rursum aéquiter. 
I will only change faréé to parce— 


Céncertare ac dfssentire parce: da cursum aéquiter. 


Someone is advised how to behave in an interview with 
someone else in a passion, and the very natural advice is 
given: ‘avoid arguing with him and contradicting him: 
let his anger have free course to vent itself.’ 


15. PACUVIUS, vs. 208, sg. (i., p. 102). 


Fac, at coepisti hanc éperam mihi des pérpetem : 
Oculis traxerim. 


These words are rightly supposed to be the words of 
Hecuba, asking for vengeance on Polymestor. Ribbeck 
writes : Oculés transaxtm. Ishould prefer keeping traxerim 
and oculis both— 


Oculfs elisis traxerim . . . 


‘Let me gouge out his eyes, and tear. . . 
E2 
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16. PACUVIUS, vs. 226 (i., p. 105). 


Si résto, porgit &t eam: si ire cénor prohibet baétere. 


So Ribbeck, with Mercer. Nonius gives fergitur for 
porgit ut; and this clearly points to fercet ut: ‘if I stay 
still, he (she or it) keeps spurring me on to move.’ 


17. PACUVIUS, vs. 205 (i., p. 113). 
Regum imperator, aeternum morum sator. 


So, with one exception, the Mss. of Nonius, p. 495, who 
quotes the words to exemplify ‘ accusativus numeri singu- 
lari positus pro genetivo plurali.’ <Aeternum is a sufficient 
example. It is miraculous that the line has escaped 
emendation. Read— 


Regum imperator, aéternum animortm sator. 


‘Creator of immortal souls’ is the simple sense; and the 
correction is founded on the firmest critical basis. (Aeter- 
num sator, Ribbeck ; aeterne, humanum sator, L. Mueller.) 


18. PACUVIUS, vs. 321 (i., p. 117). 
Profusus gemitu murmuro occistians rua. 


So the Mss. of Paulus and Festus between them. The 
words are from the ‘ Teucer’ of Pacuvius; Telamon’s grief 
on hearing of the death of Ajax is evidently here described. 
Occisti—i. e. occtdisti—has been got out of occestians by 
Ribbeck, who ends the line with az¢ruat, but does not tell 
us by what authority he makes anztruat mean ‘says.’ It is 
possible that Pacuvius entertained the same false notions 
of tmesis as his uncle and contemporary, Ennius, and his 
junior, Lucilius. I suppose him to have written— 


Profaisus gemitu, marmur ‘ occisti’-ans ruit— 
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i.e. murmurans ‘occisti’ ruzt: ‘murmuring “ you have 
killed me,” he fainted away.’ This tmesis is not one 
whit more violent than cere comminutt-brum of Ennius, or 
‘Villa Lucant mox potterts-aca,’ or something resembling 
it of Lucilius. I only change 2? into a, and leave out 0 
before 0. 


19. PACUVIUS, vs. 333, 5g. (i., p. 119). 


Rapide retro citréque percito aéstu praecipitém ratem 
Réciprocare, undaéque (e)gremiis sibiectare adfligere. 


The Mss. of Festus and Paulus give unde eque gremtts 
subtectare (sublectare, Paulus) adfigere (ac figere, Paulus). 
Hermann, followed by Ribbeck, inserts e before gremzzs. 
It is difficult to see what e means. Undae gremits might 
possibly be understood to mean the bosom of the wave, 
were there not three objections to it: first, that gre- 
mus and uwndae should be in the same number; second, 
that the plural gremza is rarely used; third, that the 
metaphor gremium undae is a false metaphor, and at any 
rate is a modern metaphor, quite unlike anything in Latin. 
e gremiis is a simple fracture of aegre remzs. Subtectare 
may be changed either to sudzectart or subvectart : in the 
latter case, adfilzgere must be altered to adfligier. Taking 
the former view, I write the lines thus :— 


Rapide retro citréque percito aéstu praecipitém ratem 
Réciprocare undae, aégre remis shbiectari, adfligere. 


The subject to vectprocare is undae, not ventt, as Ribbeck 
says. Winds do not move vessels backwards and for- 
wards: breakers do. These breakers were with difficulty 
kept under by the oars, and kept dashing the vessel against 
the shore. 
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20. ACCIUS, vs. 22 (i., p. 136). 


oo « Sem 
Cuiatis stirpem finditus fligf studet. 


This passage is from the Aegisthus of Accius. I cannot 
see what cuzatzs means here. If it is allowable to suppose 
that Accius would have used és for /uz, we may gain a 
complete trimeter by writing 

Heu! quia tis stirpem funditus fligi studet. 


‘Alas! it is because he wishes thy progeny to be extir- 
pated.’ Quza tis is read in Miles, 4. 2. 42. 


21. ACCIUS, vs. 49 (i., p. 142). 


Locrérum late viridia et frugum dbera. 


The mss. of Nonius give locronum for Locrorum, which 
is Ribbeck’s own. But the plot of the Erigona, whence 
the citation is made, lay in Lacedaemon, so Locrorum 
cannot be right. I propose to write 


Loca rérum lacte viridia, et frugum dbera: 


‘Places green with the nurture of dew and teeming with 
corn.’ Cf. Cicero, de Cons. Suo. [Div. 1. 12], ‘ Uberibus 
gravidis vitali rore rigabat;? The metaphor by which 
Accius calls ‘dew’ ‘milk’ is no stronger than the meta- 
phor by which Cicero calls ‘milk’ ‘dew.’ The first clause 
of the verse is now brought into harmony with the second. 
Virgil’s wbere glebae resembles ubera frugum. 


22. ACCIUS, vs. 64 (i., p. 144). 
Qui ducat cim te socerum viderit 
Géneribus tantam ésse inpietatem ?.. . 
‘Generibus pro generis, Nonius, p. 487, quoting this 
passage. It would take at least one more passage to 
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establish this dictum of Nonius, when the emendation of 
this one is so easy: genert bis tantam esse tmptetatem. The 
sentiment of the verse probably was: ‘ everyone who sees 
how well you behave as a father-in-law will think your son- 
in-law’s conduct doubly bad.’ The first line may have 
contained the words : ‘ Nemo est quin ducat.’ 


23. AFRANIUS, vs. 110 (ii., p. 179). 


Itaque adeo extundo exficio: datdér mihi 
Custodiendus. 


So Ribbeck, making a strange ex/ficio, i. e. exfaecio, 
comparing Gloss. Cyr., ‘eficto éxfsi3aZw.’ The mss. of 
Nonius, p. 102, give ex officio or exficto. Miller reads: 
eficto mandatur mihi. The true reading appears to me to 
be 

Itaque 4deo tundendo éfficio detar mihi 
Custédiendus. 


Efficto is often used without w/, as Ov. Rem. Am. 31; 
Fast. 6. 379. For the phrase tundendo efficere, cf. Ter. Hec. 
1. 2. 48. The diiambic ending da/ur mhz cannot stand, 
and is abandoned by Ribbeck in his ‘ Corollarium.’ 


24. ACCIUS, vs. 449 (i., p. 194). 


. . timida eliminor, 
[EF] clamore simul ac nota véx ad auris dccidit : 


So Ribbeck: and so the Mss. of Nonius generally, save 
that they omit Z, which Ribbeck inserts. I do not under- 
stand his line. I propose— 


Clamor ore simul, ac nota v6x ad auris dccidit : 


‘Iam turned out of doors affrighted; at the same moment 
Iam called on in words, and a familiar voice falls on my 
ears. Clamor is present passive. I merely insert the 
syllable or after the syllable or. 
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25. ACCIUS, vs. 694 (i., p. 225). 
Citius Orién pallescit. 


So Buecheler. The Mss. of Varro give fatescit and 
patefit. This points to fabesctt or rather ¢adescet: ‘ sooner 
shall Orion’s light grow dim’! 


26. SANTRA, Vs. 3 (i., p. 228). 


. ex templo éxcita evadit pia 
Genetrix et omnis vécis expergit sono. 


For fza the MSS. give gua, which leads to vaga: ‘My 
mother leaves the temple distraught’ (go:rag: cf. vagus 
anim? in the Atys, and see z7/fra). 


27. VARIUS, vss. 3-7 (i., p. 229). 


. +. primum huic 
Nervis septem est intenta fides 
Variique apti vocum moduli 
Ad qués mundi resonat canor in 
Vestigia se sua vélventis. 


So Ribbeck, who, however, marks a lacuna between 
modult (modi MSS.) and ad, to avoid the violation of 
synaphea. There will be no violation of synaphea if we 
simply read Quosad. The trajection of ad with the relative 
pronoun is not at all uncommon. 


28. INCERT., vss. 18, 19 (i., p. 236). 


Sdncte Apollo, qui umbilfcum cértum terrarum éptines 
Unde superstitidsa primum saéva evasit v6x foras . . . 


So Ribbeck, and so the MSS. of Cicero, de Div. 2. 56. 
115, with the difference—the very important difference— 
that they give fera, not foras, which is a conjecture of 
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Gruter. The words are those of the wild Cassandra. We 
should keep ferva, but we should change vox to nox. Nox 
fera is the vocative case. vaszt should be evasz, et. 


Sdncte Apollo qui aémbilicum cértum terrarum éptines 
Unde superstitésa primum saéva evasi, et Nox fera! 










‘Holy Apollo, tenant of the sure’ centre of earth, from 
whose presence I first went forth a fell prophetess, and 
thou, wild Night!’ Addresses to Night are, it is needless 
to say, common in Greek tragedy. 


29. INCERT., vs. 158 (i., p. 258). 


Praetér rogitatum si pie. 















So the Mss. of Cicero, Rad. Post. 11. 29: given by 
Cicero as an example of ‘vegum imperta, along with 
animum advorte et dicto pare. Ribbeck writes, sz hzsces : 
‘if you say a word beside what I ask’: but Cicero has not 
yet come to the mznae of kings; he speaks of them in the 
next paragraph (ef z//ae minae). I think we should read 
supple for st pie : ‘besides what I asked, supply,’ a stilted 
mode of putting a question, quite grandiloquent enough for 
the context. 


30. ACCIUS, vs. 10 (i., p. 282). 










. . « Caleti vocé canora 
Fremita peragrant minitabiliter. 





Calett seems to be taken as a proper name. But voce 
canora, fremitu, and minitabiliter seem to show that hounds 
are spoken of: therefore we should read catul:. The sug- 
gestion that ca//es preceded may well be adopted— 


Callés catuli vocé canora 
Fremita peragrant minitabiliter 
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31. NAEVIUS, vs. 108 (ii., p. 25). 


Etidm qui res magnds manu saepe géssit gloridse 
Cuius facta viva ninc vigent, qui apud géntes solus praéstat 
Eum suds pater cum palliod unéd ab amfca abduxit. 


This is the famous allusion to the great Scipio. The 
metre is Iambic septenarian, and it is incredible that sacpe 
gesstt can have stood where it does. It may be safely al- 
leged that a parallel to such a scansion cannot be produced. 
Saepe may possibly be a corruption of fos (fost); or gessit 
may have been given instead of egz#. Ago, as well as gero, 
is used in such phrases : cf. Incert. 29 (p. 119), guantam rem 
egerts. 


32. NAEVIUS, vs. 121 (ii., p. 28). 


. . . Petimine piscino qui meruerat. 


It would not be interesting to dwell at length on this 
fragment. It is only necessary to point out that fzsceno, 
which Ribbeck marks as corrupt, should be /zs¢rzno, ‘a 
mill.’ Festus tells us that Jefzmen meant an ulcer on a 
beast’s shoulder; that it also meant that part of a hog’s 
breast which is between the shoulders. He apparently 
quotes this passage to illustrate the latter sense. It seems, 
however, as if he had put a quotation illustrating the 
Jormer sense into the wrong place. If we read— 


Petimine, ¢# pistrino eguz qui meruerant, 


we shall have a line which meets the former sense. In the 
pistrinum a horse was sure to be galled: cf. Aszn. 3. 


3. 119 :— 


Post ted ad pistores dabo, ut ibi cruciere currens. 


But even if we suppose the reference to be to swine, 
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pistreno is equally suitable (though it is difficult to recon- 
struct the whole verse), for swine were fed at mills on bran. 


Capt. 4. 2. 25, $99.:— 


Tum pistores scrophipasci qui alunt furfuribus sues 
Quorum odore praeterire nemo pistrinum potest. 


33- CAECILIUS, vs. 278 (ii., p. 79). 
Namque [mihi] malum in mundost, ere. 

The MSS. of Charisius give zz mundo st tre. Ereisa 
conjecture of Buecheler’s. J/zhz is inserted by Ribbeck. 
It seems more likely that sz zve is a corruption of Syre. A 
slave’s name is likely to be mentioned in connexion with 
the mention of coming punishment. Syva is used by 
Caecilius of a female slave, vs. 221. Perhaps, 


Namque ést malum in mundé, Syre. 


34. TURPILIUS, vs. go (ii., p. 96). 


Propter peccatum pausillum indignissime 
Patria protelatum esse saevitia patris. 


In the Zrzxummus of Plautus, 3. 2. 77, we have— 
Méa opera hinc protérritum te méaque avaritia aftumabunt. 


Proterritum, ‘frightened,’ is quite out of place here. . Is 
it not likely that Aroelatum, ‘ goaded into exile,’ is the 
true reading? ‘The word is Terentian also. 


35. AFRANIUS, vs. 69 (ii., p. 174). 


[Clam] nébis dictis, quaéso, ne ille indaddiat. 


The mss. of Nonius give xovzs dictis, omitting clam. 
Now digitzs is often corrupted into dzctzs; and it is, 
perhaps, allowable to suggest that the true reading is— 


Nobis die digitis quaéso, ne ille indatdiat. 
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In the well-known fragment of the Tarentilla of Naevius, 
where a coquette is described (ii., p. 20), alzz suo dat digito 
litteras does not mean she actually handed a note to 
another, but that she spoke on her fingers, or made signs 
with her fingers, to another. Dzc might easily fall out 
before dzgztzs, and would help the corruption into dctzs. 


36. AFRANIUS, vs. 155 (ii., p. 284). 
Atque ddeo volo nado petiolo fespus, 


For espus read aspicz. A girl says she does not want to 
be seen with her feet bare. 


37- AFRANIUS, vs. 159 (ii., p. 184). 


Dat rastico nescio cui, vicinéd suo 
Perpatperi, cui dicat dotis padlulum. 


For the latter line reaad— 


Perpadperi, qui dacat: dotis padlulum. 


38. AFRANIUS, vs. 236 (ii., p. 194). 


Tenéto : in medio némo est, magnificé volo 
Fluctudtim ire ad illum, accipite hoc, tege tu et sdstine. 


It is not likely that Zeneéo is right (¢eme tu, MSS.). It is 
most unlikely that fluctuatim could have been pronounced 
as of three syllables. Zege has no meaning. First, then, 
as to dene fu: the ictus fend ¢u is given up by all, save L. 
Mueller. It seems to me the situation is this: a lady dressed 
out in a train is sitting among her maidens, when she sees 
her lover through the open door. She determines, as 
there is no one in the street, to see him, to go out to meet 
him, in her grand array. We may suppose she gives up 
her spinning-wheel to one of her maidens, saying, Zene: 
ne tu,‘take it: spin you.’ To two other girls she says, 
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Acctpite hoc, i.e., ‘take up my train’ (doc: sc. syrma): to 
one she says, ¢erge tu (wipe the dust off it), ‘and hold it up.’ 
This may be fanciful, but the changes involved are practi- 
cally zz. 


Téne: ne tu, in medio némo est: magnificé volo 
Et flactuatim ire 4d illum: accipite hoc: térge tu, 
Et sistine. 


It might also be suggested that ¢erge tu et sustine refers 
toa mirror: this would demand further changes. 
39. POMPONIUS, vs. 114 (ii., p. 242). 


Asside, si qua ventura est aliqua strena strenue. 





Nonius, p. 17, 1: ‘strena dicta est a strenuitate.’ The 
MSS. give as above, save that they give a/za for alzqua, 
and strenae for strenue. I can make nothing whatever of 
either assede or strenue. If we turn our attention to s¢rena 
we shall remember that s¢vena meant, in the first place, a 
small sum of money that was given to bring a good omen on 
the recipient—what we should call a ‘ luck-penny;’ and I 
think we are justified in considering that an omen to the 
giver was intended in certain cases. Festus says: ‘strenam 
vocamus quae datur die religioso, ominis boni causa.’ 
Hence asszde, as s follows, may well have been a cor- 
ruption of assem des. Next as to strenue: we know that 
an omen was supposed to follow sneezing. The lines of 
Propertius and Catullus are too well known to quote. 
Therefore for s¢venue I would substitute s/ernue. The line 
will run, a/za being kept— 






Assem des: si qua ventura est alia strena, sternue: 


‘Give a penny for good luck: if there is a chance of a 
good omen coming any other way, sneeze.’ The changes 
here are impalpable. 
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40. NOVIUS, vs. 22 (ii., p. 258). 


. in molis 
Nén ludunt pilé datatim, raptim morso [saéviunt]. 


Ribbeck has not been at all successful with this frag. 
ment. The Mss. (Nonius) give, 2% molis non ludunt raptim 
pila datatim morso. The true reading, or nearly so, may 
be— 


Raptim non ludunt in molis pil4, datatim dérso, 


‘ They do not play at catch, but at leapfrog.’ 


41. LABERIUS, vs. 19 (ii., p. 282). 


. égo mirabar qué modo mammde meae 
Déscendiderant. 


So Ribbeck, leaving a gap. The first line, however, 
was a complete trimeter, for ego is to be read for ego, as is 
shown by Asznarza, 2. 2. 49 :— 


Ergo mirabar quod dudum scapulae gestibant mihi. 


‘Ergo mirabar’ was a colloquial expression, denoting 
past wonder now cleared away by having its cause dis- 
covered: ‘ Well, I dzd wonder.’ 


42. LABERIUS, vs. 131 (ii., p. 298). 
Attumno, ubi Caurus pépulis decidua folia pandit. 


So Ribbeck. The MSS. give zz altum non for autumno. 
(/n) autumno is the certain correction of Bothe. Caput is 
given in the Mss. for Caurus, which is Ribbeck’s correc- 
tion, and worthy of acceptation, although Fapyx is as near 
caput, and might have been used by an elder contemporary 
of Virgil. For populis the MsS. gives a folits. Populis cannot 
be right, for it does not suit Jandzt. I propose to read 
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solibus : ‘spreads out the fallen leaves to the sun.’ The 
line will run— 


Autamno ubi Iapyx sélibus decidua folia pandit. 
Pandere ad solem, tn sole are common enough. 
43. SYRUS, vs. 177 (ii., p. 324). 
Futéra pugnant néc se superari sinunt. 


There might be suggested— 


Fatai repugnant, néc se superari sinunt. 


44. SYRUS, vs. 191 (ii., p. 326). 
Facit gratum Fortina, quom nemé videt. 
Ribbeck reads vatum: oratum would perhaps be prefe- 
rable. 
45. SYRUS, vs. 503 (ii., p. 350). 
Qui metuit calamitatem raro accipit. 


If varus be used it will make a sound trimeter: cf. 
Juvenal’s varus venit in cenacula miles. 


A. PALMER. 
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PLAUTINA. 


1. PLAUTUS, Aszzarza, Prol. 15. 


Ridicula res est: date benigne operam mihi. 
Ut vés item alias, pariter nunc Mars adiuvet. 


For the last line reaad— 
Ita vés, ut alias, pdriter nunc Mars ddiuvet. 


Zta stating the terms on which a blessing is pronounced, 
as usual. 


2. Astnarta, 1. 2. 151. 


Atque eccam inlecebra éxit tandem: opfnor, hic ante éstium 
Meo modo loquar quae volam, quoniam intus non licitumst mihi. 


How are we to scan the second line? Are we to shorten 
the last syllable of doguar? I believe this to be impossible: 
to slur volam is possible, but objectionable. This, com- 
bined with the bad diaeresis, makes me regard the verse 
as spurious. Some hand has been busy tacking on lines 
at the end of several scenes in this play. After excising 
the spurious verse, we shall make a fitting end to the scene 
by writing simply— 


Opperiar hic ante ostium. 


Cf. Most. 3. 2. 108: ante ostium eccum opperttur. 


3. Astnarza, ii. 4. 29. 


Vah! delenire apparas: scio mihi vicarium esse 
Neque eo ésse servom in aédibus eri quf sit pluris quam fllest. 


Eo is out of all construction ; z//e and ¢o refer to the 
same person: how could they? and the scansion of er7 gus 
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is very harsh. Syntax and metre may be both set right 
by the simple expedient of transferring the letter 7 from 
ert to co— 


Neque ero ésse servom in aédibus ei qui sit pluris quam fllest. 


‘And that my master has not a slave in his house who is 
of more value in his eyes than he is.’ 


4. Astnaria, Vv. 2. 91. 


A. 1 domum. P. Da sdvium etiam prfus quam abis. D. I fn 
crucem. 
P. Immo intus potits. 


Intus has grown out of the retort 27 ¢u (¢sve ¢u); and so 
in in crucem should be read in the first line (csve 27 crucem). 
Cf. Merc. 1. 2.72: In hinc dierectus. 


5. Sttchus, 5. 2. 21, 22. 


Nolo helluemus hodie: peregrina omnia 
Relinque: Athenas nunc colamus: sequere me. 


The Attic banquets were considered meagre. Lynceus, 
Ap. Athen. 4. 131 f; (Kock, vol. 3, p. 274). 


ovdérepos Hav yderat Tols “ArriKots 
Seizvors. 
” \ 2 x a a 
ow pev odv exer TA TOLAdTa TorKiAnY, 
GAN’ otd€v éote TodTo mpds Thy yacTépa. 
Katéraca yap Td xelXos, odk évérAnoa Sé. 
This seems to me no small confirmation of the emen- 


dation given above, proposed by me, HERM., No. 13, 
p. 236, for the reading of the Mss. eluamus. 


6. Zrinummus, 3. 3. 3. 


Namque hércle honeste fieri ferme nén potest 
Ut edm perpetiar fre in matriménium 


Sine déte, quum eius rém penes me habedm domi. 
VOL. VII. F 
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Ferme is quite wrong. Ferme is used in Plautus in these 
collocations: Ferme biennium: nemo ferme: haud ferme 
solet: ferme ut quisque rem adcurat suam sic et procedunt 
post principia: aetas acta est ferme: for ferme Jamitliariter, 
Trin. 2. 2. 54 firme et familiariter is read from A, which 
has ferme et. None of these support the extraordinary 
use of ferme above: it is probable that the true reading is 
per me. ‘It cannot be done honourably if I can prevent 
it.’ 

7. Trin. 2. 4. 196 sqq. 
Effugiet ex urbe, ubi erunt factae nuptiae : 


Ibit fistac aliquo in maxumam malam crucem 
Latrocinatum, aut in Asiam aut in Ciliciam. 


No remedy for the deep corruption in zs¢ac has been 
found. Sv/aftm, the conjecture of Brix, will not do; it is 
not near the MSS., and s¢a¢im is not used by Plautus in the 
sense of ‘immediately.’ I think we have here an exempli- 
fication of what Davies calls ‘ Anagrammatismus,’ a cause 
which Mr. Housman has been impressing in several of his 
papers. I propose to read sélafa. Regarding ¢ as the 
same as ¢, which it is practically in cursives, z as the same 
as /, and allowing that the final a has been absorbed by 
the a of aliguo, we have st/ata before us, conceding a very 
slight anagrammatismus:—‘ He will be off in a transport 
ship, filibustering into Asia or Cilicia.’ There is abun- 
dant testimony that s¢/a/a meant a ship of some sort: some 
say a piratical craft; some say a foreign vessel. It ranslate 
it ‘transport,’ connecting it with J/?- (fero). But if it 
means any sort of ship it will suit the passage well enough. 


A. PALMER. 
March 30, 1889. 
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NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE TWO LAST 
BOOKS OF THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


AVING during many years repeatedly read over the 
Clementine Homilies, and from time to time noted 
passages which I thought might be better emended than I 
found in the editions of Schwegler and Dressel, or in 
Wieseler’s notes appended to Dressel’s edition of the two 
Epitomes, I have recently gathered up all these notes in 
consecutive order. In offering a portion of them now to 
HERMATHENA, I have selected those on the two last 
books of the Homilies. The entire of the twentieth and 
a large part of the nineteenth are only known to us by one 
MS., the Ottobonian, discovered and printed by Dressel, and 
are more corrupt in their text than the rest. It would 
have been well if his critical judgment and competence as 
an editor and translator had been equal to his diligence 
and zeal in giving to the learned the text of the above- 
named MS., and the completion, to all appearance, of the 
Greek text of the Clementine Homilies. For though even 
now the termination is rather abrupt, and leaves the 
narrative incomplete, yet the scribe having put ‘amen’ at 
the end of his copy, as it now exists, it is to be presumed 
that he found no more to transcribe. I have compared all 
with the text of Lagarde, who employed someone to collate 
for him the Ottobonian Ms. He has not generally dealt 
with textual difficulties, rarely himself emending but 
sometimes adopting the suggestions of others. In the 
lacunae he gives a dot for each letter supposed to be 
missing. 
F2 





ON THE TWO LAST BOOKS 


HOMILY XIX. 1. 


This book of the Clementine Homilies contains the 
fourth day’s discussion between Peter and Simon at 
Laodicea. Peter goes out early, and finds Simon waiting 
for him. He salutes the people with a benediction, but 
Simon cuts him short, bids him stop his preambles, and 
tells him to come to the subject before them : éwed) cuvvew 
oe, Wo ad wv am apxiig émaxnxowe tmioraua, Ste punbév Erepdy 
oot TOUKEITAl, ) TASTY wNnXavy Tov Onmrovpyoy avTov SeiEar pdvov 
Gueumrov elvac Oedv Kal rocovrov mpoampécewo wéO0v Exovra 
SucxupiZecOat, we cat tviag tov yoapwv mEptxowag capwe Kara- 
Aeyotsag avrov roduav wYevdeig Aéyeev. These words are 
barely translatable. Wieseler almost despairs of emend- 
ing them, but proposes to take svvvo® oe down to between 
«kal and rocovrov, and to introduce cig after éraxnxows, 
besides some other alterations entirely transforming the 
whole passage. First of all, I wonder that instead of 
introducing «im, he did not think of reading éaxixoa 
instead of the participle, though the change is hardly 
needed. A lacuna of three letters may be filled with 
cov. If the xat before rosovrov were omitted it would be 
an advantage, though it might remain in the sense of 
even. The genitive mpoaipicewe of the Ottob. Ms. should 
be replaced by the mpoaipeorv which Cotelerius gives from 
his MS., which Lagarde follows. We must then suppose 
all that intervenes between ouvvow oe and xa roaoirov to be 
spoken parenthetically, and may translate as follows:—‘l 
consider that you—as from what I have heard from you 
from the beginning I know that nothing else is proposed 
by you but by every contrivance to show that the Demiurge 
himself alone is God without blame—have so great a 
desire to establish your purpose, as even to venture to 
allege that some passages of the Scriptures which clearly 
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speak against him are false.’ The writer seems to have 
intended to represent the embarrassed manner in which 
one sometimes begins a discussion. The mention of false 
passages of Scripture refers to what took place on the 
previous day, when Simon broke off in an affected rage, 
because Peter had said that our Lord had bid us be 
approved money-changers, rpameZirat Sdéxyuor, that we 
might be able to distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
coin in the books written for our trial. 


HOMILY XIX. 2. 


Simon now demands of Peter to acknowledge or deny 
the existence of the evil being, 6 rovnpdc. Peter says, ‘ far 
be it from him to deny what his Teacher had said.’ And 
he quotes many sayings of our Lord implying the existence 
of the devil. Amongst these he tells that He had said pj 
dere tedpacty ty Tovnpw. Now no one can mistake the 
resemblance of this to Eph. iv. 27. Though the writer 
has never mentioned S. Paul’s name, and at times attacks 
the Apostle through the person of Simon, a careful study 
of this book will show many resemblances of thought, and 
even indirect references to S. Paul’s Epistles. It suited 
the writer’s purpose, as ignoring the Apostle, to ascribe 
this precept to our Lord. But it is going too far to assume 
with Cotelerius, followed by recent critics, its existence in 
an Ebionite Gospel, to account for this quotation. 

Peter having admitted the existence of the evil being, 
Simon proceeds, in the next chapter, to ask, ‘ How he was 
created, if he was created, and by whom, and why?’ 
Peter fears to tread on dangerous ground; Simon taunts 
him with wanting to escape, and takes on himself all the 
risk of impiety. 
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ON THE TWO LAST BOOKS 


HOMILY XIX. 4. 


In the discussion with Simon, of which this chapter 
gives an account, Peter having admitted the existence of 
the evil being, 6 wovnpdc, Simon says: Ei yevnrde éorw, 
Um avrov rov ra mavta meromKdrog yéyove Deov, 7) we Zéov 
yevenBeic i} ovawda¢ mooAnBeic, cai Ew ry koaoe cuuPeBnnwe. 
When Peter repeats this almost exactly in chapter 9, we 
find # instead of xai before %w. One or other should be 
changed. I think the former; for this clause seems not to 
mark a different possibility, but to form a part of what was 
mentioned just before, ‘or substantially projected and 
externally acquiring by mixture of the elements, in an 
accidental manner, his evil propensities.’ 


HOMILY XIX. 5. 


Peter says, in reference to the supposition that the evil 
being was uncreated, that the Creator was not on that 
account to be blamed, as being superior to all, ei kal avapyy 
apxy téAog émDeivar dia Td uh Picewe ExELv Ov Sedbvnrat, fj SdvaTog 
Ov ovK avaipéi avtov, adicov Kpivag apxnv ph eiAngdre rédog tne 
Ocivac cal Kaxy wepuKdre cvyyvavat, dia 7d, K.7. A. Wieseler 
makes objection to several things in this chapter which 
I think are well enough as they are. He objects to the 
avapxy apyy above on account of the repetition, and the 
aurév that follows. This is futile. But he would expunge 
everything picturesque in the style. More reasonable 
objection is made to the clause xaxq mepuxdre svyyvovat, 
which seems to want a negative. Cotelerius supplied it 
in his version. The negative in the previous clause from 
its position would scarcely be extended to this. But 
perhaps without supplying the negative we might make 
the clause to depend on «xplvac—‘ having decided that it 
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would be unjust, &c., and (having decided) to indulge a 
being by his nature bad, and unable, even if he would, to 
become anything else.’ 


HOMILY xXIx. 8. 


‘Tov Soxobyrwy rd evpnudrepov EwpeOa, éwei ix TOV cixérwv 
AauBaverar rovro eBaiwe, O piv Sre Oew rd edpnudrepov Sovvar 
rotre, Tabry pwadXov, all suspicions being cleared away, and 
another adequate and less dangerous view being at hand.’ 

Wieseler would read for 6 pév the rd pév of the Ottobon. 
MS., and would add vogv. He is quite mistaken. There 
should be a comma after pév, and 6 uév should be construed 
with rabry padXov, the verb substantive being understood, 
and the intervening words being parenthetical. ‘Of pro- 
babilities that is safely adopted which, because it is right 
to assign to God that which is more reverent, (is) more in 
this direction,’ namely, in the direction of reverence. 


HOMILY XIX. 11. 


Ovrwe rept Oeod, fj ov, Oi) Ta avOpwimrag mpoadyra Aéyetv Kai 


owrav tor, i) tov avOowrace moocdvtwy Kad@v evAoydv torw 
aroviusy avty ta koerréva; In this sentence, as Dressel 
prints it, the comma after ov must, of course, be removed, 
and, though not necessary, would be an advantage after 
Aéyav. ‘And so in regard to God, is it right not at all 
to speak of things belonging to men, and to be silent, 
or is it reasonable of the good things pertaining to men 
to ascribe to Him those that are better?’ Simon had ob- 
jected to ascribing to God any human qualities, or using 
in regard to Him human examples. Peter shows that in 
that case we could not say anything at all about God, 
and concludes with the above inquiry. Instead of 8) in 
the first line which the Par. Ms. gives, the Ottob. has di, 
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which is preferable. Lagarde omits both, and removes 
the note of interrogation, not at all for the better. 








HOMILY XIX. 15. 





Simon asks, ‘ What if matter ayuyo¢ ovea has a natural 
power to produce things evil and good?’ Peter replies 
that, ‘according to that doctrine it is neither good nor 
bad, because it does not act from choice, being lifeless 
and senseless.’ He then adds, ‘and here it is necessary 
to discern mie avyxo¢ ovaa Euvyoce mpoBadAn; and being 
senseless, it appears to create forms that show contrivance, 
both of animals and plants.’ Wieseler would introduce d¢ 
before ifvyo¢c. But this leaves the verb still without an 
object, which the sequel would make us expect. I should 
prefer to read tu{vya with Lagarde, viz. the animals and 
plants mentioned immediately after. The Ottob. Ms. has 
ovca also after tupvyoc. To this Simon replies, ‘What if 
God Himself quickened it; is He not then the cause of 
the evil it produces?’ To this Peter rejoins, ‘If God 
quickened it in accordance with His own will, then His 
spirit works it, cat ovxére ry Dew 2x Ipdv re éotiv f icodbvapov 
} adbvarov’ Sri wav rd ytvdpevov Um’ avrov we Oéde ylyverat.’ 
These words, as printed by Lagarde, are plainly impos- 
sible. Dressel puts the colon before adévarov, and trans- 
lates ‘aut fieri nequit, ut quodcumque per eum fiat, 
secundum ejus gignatur voluntatem,’ for which the indi- 
cative yivera: seems unfit. Adopting Dressel’s punctuation 
we might translate, ‘Or it is impossible, because,’ etc. 

Peter shortly after says, ‘If you ask, why then was 
human nature made in the beginning susceptible of death? 
I say it was on account of free will. For if we were 
immortal we could not be punished for voluntary trans- 
gression.’ And he adds, xai otrwe dia rb-arabic mAkidv tT, 
Kav Ty mpoaptos Huev xaxol, Kal Scacoobvyn enoBéva. This 
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is mistranslated in the Latin. The xav is made hypo- 
thetic, and the sense spoiled. We should translate, ‘So 
on account of freedom from suffering, both we would have 
been somewhat more evil by choice, and righteousness 
would have been weakened.’ The particle adv would thus 
apply to both clauses, as also the mi¢idv m. The comma 
after rAcidv re might be removed. 


HOMILY XIX. 17. 


At the beginning of this chapter Simon says of the 
evil being, pre ast Ov cal ovrwe avatpeira ta THe povapytac, 
avvapxovoene Kal irtpag tij¢ Kata tiv VAny duvauewc; This is 
rendered in Dressel’s Latin, ‘Si sempiternus non fuit,’ 
etc., the very opposite of what was intended. Lehmann, 
Die Clementinische Schriften, p. 393, strangely renders the 
words, ‘ Vielleicht war Gott nicht ewig.’ He is right in 
the ‘vielleicht,’ but wrong in the negative, and in making 
God instead of the devil the subject, as is quite clear 
from the whole connexion. Throughout all these discus- 
sions we find pir often prefixed in the sense not of a 
negative, but as denoting an interrogative and qualified 
affirmation. This is one of many alternative possibilities 
proposed for discussion. On this supposition Simon main- 
tains that the divine monarchy would be destroyed, which 
was what he wanted to prove. The reply of Peter to this 
argument is that ‘if they .are different rai¢ ovciac, in their 
substances or subsistences, they are different also in their 
powers, and the superior rules the inferior. But if they 
are of the same substance, rij¢ av’rij¢ ovatac, then they are 
of equal power, and alike good or evil.’ To remove this 
latter alternative he says, or rather Dressel makes him say, 


dr 82 od« eiaty isodivapot, ov Tig avTii¢ ovelag galvovra. The 
words ov rij¢ aurij¢ ovaiac, are introduced by Dressel ‘e penu 
suo,’ and are rightly rejected by Wieseler and Lagarde, 
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the meaning being simply, ‘ But that they are not of equal 
power, they are manifest.’ And he then adds the reason 
for that assertion, that ‘matter has been brought by the 
Demiurge into what form of order he wished.’ The con- 
sequent that they would be of equal power being thus 
removed, the antecedent that they are of the same sub- 
stance is left to fall away of itself. 

Peter then goes on to say, as Dressel has printed, kat 
pire ‘ye tot imeiv, re ast jv ovata, ovea An we Deov rapsiov' 
ov yap tort eimeiv, Ort iv [rapeiov], dre axrhuwv iv 6 Bede, 
adda ast iv aoxwy avrg. Here again Dressel translates 
pire as an absolute negative, instead of a dubious affirma- 
tive, making Peter say the opposite of what was intended. 
He then removes the ovy of the MS. from before ovea tAn, 
and he introduces the bracketted rayciov in a space suffi- 
cient for wwmore, which I propose to read. Going back 
then to the MS., we have the true meaning: ‘ And perhaps 
it may be said, there always was substance (or subsistence) 
being not matter, as God’s storehouse. For it cannot be 
said there ever was when God was without possession, but 
He always was sole originator of it,’ viz. ovafag, substance 
or subsistence, here used not in the sense of what merely 
underlies qualities, but in a highly metaphysical sense. 
The sentence should then be continued without Dressel’s 
full stop, did Kat adidiog wo [vapxn¢ &v]. ‘ Wherefore also 
being eternal sole originator.’ The MS. has only po with- 
out an accent, and a lacuna of eight letters. Lagarde 
therefore reads povdpxn¢, but this would not be sufficient, 
and I have added &y. The conclusion of Peter’s words 
then follows: «at émt rairy rp broBice Kame Gv Aéyouro bvro¢ 
kal Tov Gpxovrog, kal tov [udvov aidijov. Here I fill in this 
way a space of nine letters in the MS. We should either 
read dvrwe, which I think is best, as making least change, 
and more likely to happen in writing from dictation, or 
we should with Wieseler supply rov before dvrog. The 
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meaning would then be, ‘ And on this hypothesis, it (viz. 
ovola) may rightly be said to be really the property of 
Him who is both the originator and the sole eternal.’ 
It is to be observed that in the ecclesiastical language of 
the time apy and its cognates were used in regard to 
God, not to denote government, but the first principle of 
existence. 

Simon now starts a new hypothesis, ‘What then? 
Did the evil being make himself, and is God in this way 
good, that, knowing he would be for evil, He did not 
destroy him at his coming into existence, when as being 
incomplete he might have been destroyed? For if he 
suddenly chanced into existence, éaipyne cuuBéBnxe, and 
that perfect, for that reason also he would have warred 
against the Demiurge, as having suddenly come into exis- 
tence of equal power with Him.’ There is a repetition of 
kal cd ravra réAcog expunged by Wieseler and Lagarde. It 
is to be noted that we have here a double hypothesis: he 
either made himself—and in that case the process must 
have been gradual—or he came by chance suddenly into 
existence perfect. To these propositions Peter replies in 
the next chapter. 


HOMILY XIx. 18. 


Peter replies to the foregoing, ‘ You are talking impossi- 
bilities ; for both coming into existence by degrees He could 
have destroyed him as an enemy at His pleasure, and 
foreknowing that he would not become good, ov ovvexwpet, 
ci mi) mpd avTy xpHotmov yryvduevov Hnalistaro. Here Dressel 
has rightly introduced the negative before cvvexwpa. But 
he renders xar’ dX‘yov yiwopuevov by ‘paulo ante genitum,’ an 
absurd mistake. He has not here the advantage of the 
former translation, incorrect as that often is. He mis- 
translates o¥ cuvexwpe by ‘non sibi associasset,’ and mpd¢ 
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avT@ xphomov by ‘sibi utilem.’ This is not the meaning of 
mpoc avty. It means here, ‘juxta seipsum,’ an agent at 
hand useful for the punishment of the wicked. Lagarde 
makes it mpdc 7d a’ry without remark. The words in’ 
avrov mpoatpéce, ‘under his choice,’ give great offence to 
Wieseler, who can make nothing of them, and would sub- 
stitute drapxovra, Or Uravrwvra. I see no need of this; the 
meaning, ‘at his own pleasure,’ is clear enough, and 
necessary to the argument. The first of Simon’s proposi- 
tions is thus disposed of. 

To the second he replies, ‘ And he was not able to have 
come into existence perfect, suddenly of himself. For he 
that does not yet exist cannot, mAarrev, mould himself’ 
This Lagarde erroneously connects with what precedes. 
Then Dressel prints Kat réAstoe ore 2& ok Svtwv yevioba r 
ovoiay Exev Obvarat, Kal yevynroy brapyovra Ty ae ioodvvapeiv 
ov dp0e¢ av timo te. Of this Wieseler says that it is 
‘inepte editum,’ but offers no emendation. First, I think 
téXstog Should be reAclwe. The coming into existence per- 
fect was disposed of immediately before ; the coming into 
existence of himself at all is now the question. With a 
perhaps unconscious play on the preceding réAeo¢, he now 
Says reXeiwe, ‘finally.’ Lagarde omits it as underlined in 
the MS. Then for ovofav we should read ?£ovotav. ‘And 
finally nothing can have power to come into existence 
out of things not existing, nor can one rightly say that 
being generated he can have equal power with Him that 
always exists.’ Here yevvnrév stands in opposition to 
coming into existence of himself, 2 od« dvrwv. 

Simon now starts a new hypothesis, pre obv rev mpde ti 
gor. Here Dressel rightly translates the pr. But he 
mistakes the meaning, ‘annon forte illorum est que ad 
finem aliquem creabantur.’? Lehmann follows him in this 
nonsense. The logical class of relations is what is 
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evidently intended. For he adds, as printed by Dressel, 
kal oUrwe TOVNpoY OvK EoTL KaKoV pévov we Dowp Tupl, ayabdy Si 
rj evxaipwe Suwon yy. Dressel has here inserted ov« before 
tor. without authority, and it should be expunged. Lagarde 
puts a mark of question after or, and then reads piv dv. 
Else we should read pévov. The meaning plainly is, ‘and 
thus zovnpov is only bad, as water is to fire, but good in 
due season to thirsty land.’ The article should evidently 
follow evxafowe. Lagarde makes it axaiowe, after Wieseler. 
But for gore xaxdv pdvov or pévov Wieseler proposes the 
very needless and pedantic éorf mm puésov. Having added 
other examples of things relatively good and evil, Simon 
then says, with pre ye in the same sense as before, ‘ Per- 
haps what seems to be wickedly done delights the doer, 
but punishes the sufferer ; xat ci adu«ov Soxei, that the person 
that loves himself should delight himself as far as possible, 
that on this account he should also suffer severities from a 
just God for having loved himself, to whom does not this 
appear unjust?’ Wieseler says this is manifestly corrupt, 
but so difficult that he abstains from dealing withit. I 
cannot see the great difficulty. One might fancy that a 
negative should be introduced before adicov. But I cannot 
suppose it was intended to make Simon say anything so 
monstrous as that it does not seem unjust that one should 
gratify his self-love in any possible manner. I rather think 
the stress should be on the word doxei, ‘if it does seem unjust.’ 
Then to this qualified admission he adds, as something 
more evident, ‘to whom does it not appear unjust to punish 
severely a person for loving himself?’ In the final clause, 
thu ovK Gducov gatverat, Dressel has rightly printed rim as an 
interrogative. The MS. has ri indefinite, which would 
make Simon say the very opposite of what was intended. 
To this question of Simon we have the reply in the next 
chapter. 
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HOMILY XIX. 19. 


In answering this charge of injustice Peter begins by 
saying, ‘He ought to chastise himself by self-restraint, 
éyxoarefa, when his passion would urge him to the injury of 
another, knowing that the evil being is able to slay the 
wicked, having from the beginning received this power 
against them. He then adds :—aAX’ ovzw rovro Kakov rote 
kaka mpdtaow, adda rd pera Thy avalpeoty tac Wuyxac avrov 
KoAaZopévac Stauéverv, TovTo bvTwe eivat yaderov Otkalwe tov 
kakw¢. Tpodiwptonévwn OpAw¢ Exev elroi Tic. Ov eiveKev Tagat- 
reiaBa xo}, we *pnv, Bpaxelac xapww Hoovng aAXov ad«or, 
mpoc TO ph avrév twa dAlyn¢e xaow oviig aidiy mepiadeiv 
koAdoau. Thus the passage is printed by Dressel, manifestly 
untranslatable in its present form. The words rév xaxic¢ 
Tpocwwoicuévwy are in the MS. rdv Kkakwe moodwotopévor, 
and have so far been rightly altered by Dressel, the 
error being one likely to happen in writing from dic- 
tation. He did not, however, carry his correction far 
enough, absurdly rendering the words ‘pro male praedis- 
positis,’ though, as we shall see, he had within a few 
lines enough to supply the true reading and meaning. 
Wieseler lets it pass, only making a peddling suggestion 
of av before cio. For xaxw¢ we should read xaxév, ‘the 
crimes having been previously defined.’ That this is the 
intended meaning is evident; for Simon presently after, 
supposing that sins are not such by nature, but by law and 
custom, instancing the Persian marriages with near blood 
relations, argues that, xaxov po) weroutvwy rac, judgment 
is not to be anticipated from God. Dressel rightly 
reads eliza: tic for simdvrog of the MS. Farther on, in the 
passage quoted above, Wieseler rightly suggests to read 
GAXov adueiv for ad«ov and avrév for avrév. The whole 
passage will then be correctly rendered as follows: ‘ But 
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not yet (z.¢. after the evil being has slain them) is this 
pad for those that have acted badly, but that after being 
slain, their souls should continue in punishment; that this 
should be really severe, one might pronounce with justice, 
when the crimes have been previously defined, to be as it 
ought.’ There should be a greater pause after Srapéverv 
than a comma: ‘ Wherefore it is necessary, as I have said, 
to avoid for the sake of a short pleasure to wrong another, 
in order that one should not for the sake of a little pleasure 
involve himself in eternal punishment.’ 

Simon now makes another suggestion, beginning as 
before with piri. ‘Perhaps evil or good do not exist: by 
nature, but differ by law and custom. Thus with the 
Persians it is peculiar to marry mothers, sisters, daughters, 
adAag 8 Gowep yaAeror[arov alyoostera. SOev tHv Kaxwv ph 
wpispévwv trace tHv ek Oeov kplow mpocdokay ov« Eorw.? The 
part in brackets is Dressel’s way of filling a lacuna, but 
Wieseler rightly says it should be away. He has not 
noticed the absurdity of aAAa¢ which is in the MS. aAAne. 
It was surely never meant to say they were forbidden to 
marry other women. We should read of course with 
Lagarde, aAAoc, forbidden by other nations. Then we 
should connect ract with wpiopévwv, and not with zposdoxar, 
as Dressel does. 

In reply Peter says that ‘this cannot hold good, for it is 
manifest to all that such unions are abominable, though 
the Persians, being a little part of the whole, do not 
through evil custom perceive the unlawfulness of their 
abominable practice ; as also the Britons act shamelessly 
in public, and others eat men’s flesh, cat od pvodrrovrat’ Kat 
trepor Ta KUvWv Kat GAAa appyta tpdaooverv. Thus Dressel 
has printed, and made nonsense of what is good sense in 
the MS. There should only be a comma after puodrrov- 
ta, and with the MS. we should omit ra before xuvov, and 
then read cat GAAo:. We shall then have, instead of doing 
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the acts of dogs, ‘others eat dogs’ flesh, and do other 
unmentionable acts.’ He then adds, ‘Thus it is not 
right to form our judgments by a sense perverted by 
custom from what is in accordance with nature. For it 
is both an evil to be put to death, though all do not say so, 
dre undeig avrorabeiv Oéret, kat KAowH Ovdele Ewi 7H EavTO Kodé- 
oa joera. I should translate avrorafeiv, a word which 
Wieseler says is found ‘ perraro,’ not ‘ to bring suffering on 
himself’ with Dressel, but ‘to suffer for the sake of suffering 
itself,’ and then I would brush away all that has been said 
about xAo7y here in the sense of theft, and take it in a 
not uncommon manner to mean, ‘secretly,’ ‘by stealth.’ 
‘Nobody takes pleasure secretly in tormenting himself.’ 
Whatever one might do, or pretend, for show or any other 
reason, no one is in his heart pleased at being tormented 
for the sake of torment. He then adds, kav ovv Evie ovddirore 
éuoroyoupuévov eivac auapriuata, & avaykne Kal rplrnv «plow 
mpoc Ta apuaptipuata Op0we Eott moocdoxav. Wieseler would 
read for ivd¢g ovdijrore, Evdg ov Shore, and Lagarde gives 
ovonmore in the sense of anyone at all, when plainly no one 
at all is intended. But what isa third judgment? Wie- 
seler proposes kal xaptarijv. A simpler and better alteration 
of rpirnv would be i rv: ‘Though nobody at all should 
acknowledge that there are sins, even further we should 
expect the judgment in respect to the sins,’ a judgment to 
determine not only the commission of the acts, but how 
far under the influence of custom the doers were to be held 
responsible for their crimes. The passage thus becomes 


_ quite luminous. 


HOMILY XIX. 20. 


Simon having asked did Peter really think the case 
respecting the evil being was as he seemed to say, Peter 
says, that as our Lord had bid his disciples to keep for 
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himself and for the sons of his house his mysteries, and had 
explained them privately to them, it would not be pious to 
expose them to him who, as an adversary, only wanted 
to find them out, whether true or false. I suppose he 
meant that Simon only wanted to discover the secrets with- 
out caring whether they were true or not: pundév Erspov duacko- 
rovvre 4} Ta Huérepa, eire GAnOi dvra, eire Yevdq, Ta amdppnra 
Myav aocPeiv éoriv. He then adds, ‘But that any of 
those present should not suppose, dr advvarw® mpd¢ ra 
ind cov pnOévra amoxpivacOa (mpopdcewce Staunyavopat) tow 
mporepov muvOavouevdg cov, ci td pr) GAyEiv jy, th av torw 
jv 6 wovnod¢;’? In this sentence Wieseler justly says we 
should read advvarwy and mpogacec, and Dressel’s half- 
moons should be obliterated. In Peter’s question, to avoid 
the difficulty of r: av éorw iv 6 wovnodc, Dressel has the 
translation, quid significet ‘erat malus,’ si ‘non dolere’ 
erat? There is nothing in the context to justify taking 
these phrases substantively. We should read with 
Lagarde ri av tr jv. ‘If there were no such thing as 
pain, what would the evil being any longer have been?’ 
We must bear in mind that in all this discussion 6 rovnpd¢ 
has the special sense of severe, delighting in the suffering 
of others inflicted by way of punishment, rather than 
denoting moral depravity. Simon replies that he would 
have been nothing. Peter says again ‘rd movnody is then 
to be in pain, I suppose, and to die,’ to which Simon assents. 
Peter then says, ‘Evil therefore does not subsist, irdpyxer, 
always, nor indeed can it have subsisted ; for to be in pain 
and to die are accidents, neither of which exists when 
health is present.’ He then pursues this thought in regard 
to the various causes of pain and death. In regard to all 
these, when immortality prevails they will appear to have 
existed with good reason. This will be when by reason of 
righteousness man becomes immortal, rij¢ rov Xororod cipnui- 


[kii¢] éruparoban¢g BacAslac. Here the three genitives are 
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bad, and the lacuna should be filled with x®¢. Then follows, 
as printed, dre avrov Kal 7) Kpacic evkpatdée éorw iva ph dkelac 
[pin] dopac’ Ere re kal yvwotg amraoarog, iva ph Te TOV KaKOV de 
ayaQov m[txporoovy] re adyovv tora, iva pr Ovnroc 7. As 
the first lacuna has room for eight letters gdy is not right, 
It might be avry wow. For Dressel’s silly filling of the 
second lacuna, Wieseler proposes apadéynra ov. It 
makes good sense, but we expect wi re to be the subject 
not the object of the verb, and only seven letters are miss. 
ing. I prefer therefore to read rAavad ov. The oire is not 
good here, and I propose ov 16 aAyeiv tora. The MS. has 
adyov, which is impossible, and we are therefore justified 
in going back to the word with which this part of the dis- 
cussion began. 


HOMILY XIX, 21. 


Simon says that is all right; but are not men here 
susceptible of all sorts of passions? Peter says they are 
accidents, and not things existing always, at present 
happening usefully to the soul, rj Yuyxy, perhaps life. For 
the sexual passion happens to the animal man, in order 
that, led by it, he might multiply humanity, aq’ ij¢ rANDog 
éxAXoyiic KoetTrovwn ylverar mpdc aiwviov Cwihv émirndecov. Here 
I think we should certainly read ékAoyy: ‘From whence 
arises a multitude fit for eternal life, by selection of the 
better.” Having enlarged on this instance, he concludes 
by saying, duwe¢ kal ra GdAa wavra oixelme eipeOhoera, éav ye 
&’ & EXeyov é[ri]vonOy. Dressel has filled the lacuna (if 
there is one) correctly, without knowing why. For he 
translates ‘si considerentur modo a me indicato.’ ‘ Modo’ 
does not represent 6: 6; and for his translation he should 
have read évvonfj. But the other would be right: ‘all 
other things will be found suitable, if at least they were 
contrived for the purpose I have mentioned.’ He says 
the MS. has Xeyov, but Lagarde gives without remark 
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$3 yéyove vonOg, which I suppose is the real reading 
of the MS. 


HOMILY XIX. 22. 


Simon now asks why are there untimely deaths, perio- 
dical epidemics, demons, madness, and such like sufferings? 
Peter replies that these are caused by men’s indulging 
their desire without observing proper times of separation, 
which is as pernicious as planting at improper seasons. 
Hence one who had learned the traditions from Moses, 
accusing the people for their sin, calls them viove veounuev 
tov kata oeAjvnv kal caBBarwy. This should not be trans- 
lated ‘noviluniorum secundum lunam et sabbatorum filios,’ 
with Dressel. It should be ‘children of the first days of 
months by the moon, and of weeks.’ SafPara stands 
for weeks several times in the New Testament. 

We come now to a passage of some importance. Not- 
withstanding several very plain references to our fourth 
Gospel in these Homilies, Hilgenfeld and others tried to 
get rid of them by various devices until the discovery of 
the completion of the work by Dressel removed all possi- 
bility of doubt. In connexion with the subject just men- 
tioned Peter says, as the words are given by Dressel, &@ev 
kal [Sdaox ]adoc tywv wept tov Kk yeveriic mnpov kal ava(3ré- 
Yavroc, wap’ avrov tera [Cwv towrhoacw] i ovro¢ ijuaprev 7 
oi yovetg avrov iva rupAdc yevvnOi awexpivaro k.t.A. Wieseler, 
following Volkmar, fills the lacuna which Dressel has filled 
with nonsense by é&eraZovow wiv. The MS. has eEera[ ev 
ovrog, with room for fourteen letters. Read é€erd[Zovri rivi 
ei quapt ev x.7.A. The word japrev is not otherwise ex- 
pressed in the MS, 

Peter goes on to say that these ills arise from ignorance 
and not from evil wrought. (Lagarde substitutes cipyac- 
néva for the genitive of the MS.) [pogér 82 dd¢ ov pi) Guapra- 


/ ‘ 
vovra, kat Age Tov pu) TasxovTa, Kal Tpd¢E TO uw TacyxEW Kal 
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GAAovg avrov Oeparevaa Suvapuévoue evpjoauc. Wieseler points 
out that we should read duvauevov to agree with airév. But 
this error was occasioned by a previous one. Only one 
person was intended, and we should read \aPe airdv. 
‘Give the man that does not sin, and assume that he does 
not suffer, and you will find him able to heal others also, 
in order that they should not suffer.’ But it is better to 
read mode ry wh Tacxev, ‘in addition to not suffering you 
will find him able,’ etc. He instances Moses, who was all 
his life free from suffering, and able by his prayers to 
heal the Egyptians suffering for their sins. 


HOMILY XIX. 23. 


Simon says, ‘Let these things be as you say; but do 
you not think the anomaly of human conditions most un- 
just—one sick and another poor, and so on?’ Peter replies 
that this is beside the question before them, but he will 
answer. The world is an organism constructed with art, 
iva rp écouévy appevri aiwviwe 4 OyjAaa rikry Stxalove aiwviove 
viobc. In this I think we should read aiwvly for aiwviwe. 
In accordance with the writer’s doctrine of syzygies, the 
present life is feminine as opposed to the masculine future, 
Peter then alleges that the present inequalities afford the 
pious an opportunity to become perfect by acts of kind- 
ness. Simon replies that in that case the lowly are truly 
unfortunate. But Peter says, ‘If their low estate were 
perpetual, it would, indeed, have been the greatest mis- 
fortune, aAAd mpdc rp KAhpy ta rarevepata kal dYpwuara 
avOpwdroag yiverar’ @ Sav un aptoxy 6 KAjpor Eveotw éxxAjrws 
Xpnodpevov kai vouluwe Siadicacduevoy tov Um’ avrov bradAaba 
Biov.’ In this passage Wieseler justly says éccAfrwe should 
be ixxAjrw, in the sense of an appeal, as is evident from 
Simon’s immediately asking ri¢ obrog 6 KAjpog Kal ExxAnros 
But the passage has been otherwise misunderstood, as if 
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Peter meant that low and high estate were assigned by 
lot, ‘sorte attribuuntur.’ But mpd¢ with a dative cannot be 
thus rendered. It means here ‘beside,’ or ‘over and 
above.’ And the xAjjpog is their condition, as belonging to 
the kingdom of the evil one or the good. ‘Low and high 
estate are things beside their lot. The person that is not 
pleased with that can resort to an appeal, and, having his 
case lawfully adjudicated, change his life by himself,’ where 
im abrov should, I think, be ig’ airov. Peter’s meaning will 
be clear from his answer to Simon’s request for an explana- 
tion. ‘This is the exposition of another subject of dis- 
course; but if you will allow me, I shall be able to show 
you how, having been regenerated, and having changed 
your genesis and lived lawfully, you can obtain eternal 
salvation.’ This explains the true xAjpoc, in comparison 
with which the casual circumstances of life are accompani- 
ments of little moment because temporary. 


HOMILY XIX. 24. 


This chapter, as printed by Dressel, bristles with difficul- 
ties. Ishall first give Simon’s words as follow: Miri voutoye, 


we ére0n Eig Exaotov Kepadracov Syrwv [oe] cuveriMéunv we tAngO- 


popotmevog ép’ Erspov tpyduevov kepadraov; add’ ayvolag aor Td 
relDecPa mapeixov, iva im’ adXAo EAOne Kepadaorv, two waang 
ayvolag cov palay pi oroxatduevog KatayivwoKw cov’ adda 
tetAnoopoonpé [vwv] viv on Tpwv huspwv por avy Xwpycor, 
kat hO@v OeiEw oe undéy eiddra. The first thing to remark in 
the above is that Zyrév should be 2Z%#rovv, else the sen- 
tence will be incomplete. Wieseler then made radical 
changes in the whole sentence, making oe after Zyrév, cot, 
introducing words, and making épydéuevoy to depend on 
suveriOéunv. It may very well agree with oe, and Znréw 
in this work frequently has an accusative for its object. 
The translation will be, ‘Don’t suppose that when I dis- 
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cussed with you on each head, I have yielded, as if satis. 
fied, as you pass to another head.’ Lagarde suppresses 
the admitted lacuna, and reads jjpydunv without remark, 

In the next sentence the MS. has rov weiOeoOa, and 
Wieseler would make it aAN ayvola cor rov mwelOecOa ddtav 
mageixov. Even so, ayvolg is scarcely intelligible. Lagarde 
has aA..... voiac. We need not introduce déd~av; but as 
ayvoiag must be altered, it will suffice to read a\Xa émwola, 
or adda mpovola: ‘But by a device (or with foresight) I 
yielded compliance to you, that you might proceed to 
another head, in order that, having learned of you and not 
guessing, I might condemn all your ignorance.’ Below, 
Lagarde has zacag with nine dots, followed by voiac. We 
might read tpuerépag avolag, ‘all your folly.’ 

Next, Wieseler would reconstruct the following sen- 
tence, chiefly because this was really the fourth, not the 
third, day of the discussion. But he does not notice that 
it was still early on the fourth day, as appears from the 
next chapter. For after Simon had gone away we read 
rt Wpac ovK dAlyn¢ ovane, time enough for Peter to heal the 
sick and to hold a conversation with his own followers, 
We may therefore leave this sentence as it is. But as the 
MS. has a space of twelve letters, we should introduce rj 
Cnrnoa after Dressel’s vwv: ‘But now, three days having 
been already entirely consumed by the discussion, excuse 
me, and when I have come I will show that you know 
nothing.’ 

Simon having said this, Faustus, Clement’s father, 
scarcely yet a believer, who acted as moderator, says: 
‘When you have heard a few words from me, Simon, go 
as you like. I remember that at first, before the discus- 
sion, as having yet had no experience of me, you alleged 
against me foregone conclusions,’ in which sentence Dres- 
sel’s way of rendering mpoAhpec pov xarépepec is ‘divinationes 
meas contempsisse.’ I shall now give the remainder of the 
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remarks of Faustus in the original, as printed by Dressel : 
cal vow O& éradAhAwe axovsag rij¢ Snrhoewe Kai [érpov év UmEp0Xn 
yvore kal av’Tw TO aArAnPebev viv Sob¢, ti cor palvoua; dpba¢ 
xolvev eidwe, 7} ov; &i piv yap 6p0H¢ kplvavra we paing, ur cvvOy, 
tva pi) palvy mooeAnupévog, 6 kal pera duodroyiay irrwv svvbécBa 
ui) OAwv. We may with advantage pause here for a 
remark. I have often noticed in these Homilies a con- 
siderable laxity in the use of aorist participles in a sense 
of present or future time. Making all allowance for sub- 
jective relations of time, the viv dot¢ in this passage is a 
strong instance. Faustus had not previously spoken, and 
is now, as it were, giving judgment. Next, the words uj 
svv0j, iva pH patvy are Dressel’s nonsense. The comma 
should be removed and the words of the MS. replaced, dé, 
od gaivy, putting a comma after o¢; and the od is emphatic, 
as opposed to himself. For jjrrwy the MS. has jjrrav, for 
which Wieseler proposes rightly jrrn¢ ; but he would render 
mooetAnumévoc by ‘ deprehensus’ with reference to Sap. Sol. 
xvii. 27,and Gal. vi. 1. ‘ Prejudiced’ is evidently the mean- 
ing. The passage may now be translated :—‘ But now 
having heard in turn the discussion, and knowing Peter to 
have the best of it, and now granting him to have truth 
on his side, what do I seem to you, knowing how to 
judge rightly or not? For if you say that I have judged 
correctly, but do not submit, uj svvO) dé, you would seem to 
have had foregone conclusions, who, after confession of 
defeat, do not wish to submit.’ He means by submitting 
the acceptance of Peter’s opinions. I may proceed now 
with the speech of Faustus: ei & doa pi dp0a¢ rov Térpov 
tv Umepoyy tic CuThoewe amepaivounv, od hac Téeicov THE ObK 
6p)i¢ eKxpivauev, H ToV Cnreiv advT@ emt TavTwv pH Taboy, eel 
torat cor xdorore HTTwuevy Kail ouvTeuévy. 7) SF Td aideiaBat 
tye amd mavTwy Ta axpoat@v avte peylotn¢e tywplac, KaTa- 
ywwokonévy kal aoxnuovovvte bd auvedhioewo THY aEavTOU 
adyeiv Yuyhv' ro yao vevixiobai oe Epyw eidouev. The chief 
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difficulty of this passage consists in its false punctuation, 
After the word ixdorore there should be a comma; and 4 
introduced would make the sense clearer, though not 
necessary. Then the full stop after cvvriMeuévw should be 
a comma; and for &, after #, interposing a comma, we 
should read ¢i, making it #j, ei, not Lagarde’s «i dé. Again, 
there should be a comma after riuwpiac, and, with Wie. 
seler, we should read, éxi wavrwy, instead of amd. We 
may then translate: ‘But if I have not rightly pro. 
nounced Peter to have the best of the discussion, do 
you persuade us how we have not judged rightly, or do 
not cease to discuss with him in the presence of all; 
else you will have, in each case—(either) defeated 
and submitting, or, if you hold it as the greatest punish- 
ment to be ashamed in the presence of all the hearers 
(and so do not submit), being condemned and behaving 
shamelessly—to be pained in your own soul by conscience. 
For that you have really been vanquished we know.’ The 
words I have introduced parenthetically are plainly im- 
plied. 

The remainder of the speech of Faustus is as follows: 
tov oe tmayyeAAduevdv cov Adyov iikotoauev. méoag your ovK 
oluae ot imi ri Cijrnoww edADciv, We Uwésxov, AAG TedG TH Coxélv 
ph airiacba tEwyv traveAOciv iricynoa. The beginning of 
this passage should be separated by a longer pause than a 
comma from the preceding, and only by a colon from the 
sequel. Dressel has given airac0a instead of aireiofa in 
the MS. as he read it. Wieseler would read jjrrijofa, and 
for ry before soxciv he would have rd. If we read aircioba 
and rw the meaning would be, ‘ We heard your professions 
(at the beginning) ; at the end I do not think, however, that 
you have come to the discussion, as you promised; but 
along with not seeming to be asked, you have pro- 
mised going away to come back.’ He means that Simon 
wished to appear not to have been asked, but to make a 
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spontaneous promise to return. The nonfulfilment of his 
former promise is explained by the fact that he had made 
numerous suggestions of difficulty, but did not attempt to 
refute Peter’s arguments. Lagarde reads without remark 
aidis0a, and changes rq to rd against the MS. 

We are told he went out then gnashing his teeth with 
rage. And there being plenty of time, Peter laid his hands 
on a great crowd for healing, and returned home with his 
companions. They are anxious to put questions to him, 
but refrain, as they suppose he is fatigued, and put off 
their inquiries to the next morning. 


HOMILY. XX 2. 


In the first chapter of this book Sophonias asks Peter 
what was the real doctrine respecting the evil being. 
Peter says he had already explained it in the previous 
discussion, but that it might not have been sufficiently 
clear, as having been discussed in conjunction with several 
other heads. He now proceeds to tell them ‘the truth 
of the harmony concerning the evil being.’ God had 
ordained two kingdoms, and had appointed two zons or 
ages. The first, as brief and transitory, was given to the 
evil being ; the second, as eternal, is reserved for the good 
one; and he endued man with free will. He then says, 
that the human body is romepéc, tripartite, having its 
genesis from the female. The tripartite nature is explained 
by the affections of ér@uyia, doy}, and Abn, and their sub- 
ordinate affections. He then says ré 8 rvedua cat adrd ov 
toiroyevig Ov, adAa remuepéc has its genesis from the male. 
Here we may be satisfied that rprroyevéc is a mistake. But 
my objection is only to the form of the word. The usual 
correction is to read rerpayevéc, as the body is so called 
farther on with reference to the four elements. But it was 
not the number of elements, but the composite nature of 
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the spirit he meant to deny here. If he had said rerpayevéy 
it would be open to suppose that though not consisting of 
four, it might have three. I assume, therefore, that he 
took the number that was before him and wrote rovyevie 
after the analogy of the rerpayevéc afterwards applied to 
the body. It was as much as to say, ‘Don’t suppose that 
when I say tripartite I mean compounded of three kinds 
or elements ; I only speak of faculties. These are Aoytopde, 
yvwoc, ¢éBoc, and their subordinate faculties. Each of 
these triads has one root, so that man is compounded of 
two ¢uvpapuara, the male and the female. Hence two ways are 
set before him, answering to the two kingdoms. The ruler 
of the present world was formed by temperament to take 
pleasure in the destruction of the wicked. The ruler of the 
world to come loves all human nature, but cannot have his 
way, tappyoiav, under present conditions, [aAX’] &e¢ ric mor’ 
tort AavOave Tepwputvog Ta cuupéoovra cuufsovAcve.’ I cannot 
see in any of this the need of the alterations Wieseler 
would make, and shall not therefore discuss them. But as 
the lacuna is larger, I would read kat or GAN ovrwe tie, Kk. 7.d. 


HOMILY XxX. 3. 





Each of these rulers, by God’s command, uses force 
against the other. Every man has power to attach himself 
to which of them he will. If one chooses to do good, he 
becomes the possession, xrijua, of the future king. Ifhe 
does ill, he becomes the servile instrument, bmnpérnua, of 
the evil one. ‘He having, on account of sins, by righteous 
judgment, received power against him,’ cat mpd rov pédAovroe 
aijvog BAnoac airy xpnoba év ry viv Bly KodaZwv Hora. 
Thus Dressel has given the sentence, introducing by his 
own authority the words airy xpijca, the MS. giving, 
as it seems, no indication of any omission. He has thus 
gratuitously introduced an idea which the MS. does not 
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contain, and where the sense is good without it. The 
participle 0:\noa¢c simply means ‘ when he has wished,’ ‘at 
his will.’ It is an interesting example of a similar usage of 
the same verb by S. Paul in Col. ii. 18, undeic tac Kxara- 
BpaBevérw OéXwv év rarevoppoobvy, kx. tr. A. See margin of Rev. 
Version, ‘of his own mere will.’ The passage thus reads, 
‘Before the future age, at his pleasure administering 
punishment in the present life, he is delighted, and, gratify- 
ing his own desire, he carries out the will of God. 60 
trepog emt Satwy eovola yalpev SnuovpynBee Sixaov evpov 
peyadwe evppatverat. For yatpev the MS. has xapiv, and by 
this alteration the strange notion of rejoicing in power is 
ascribed to the good Ruler. The proper emendation is 
to read éEovciac, ‘made for the sake of ruling over the 
righteous.’ We have indeed, a little after, the words 
xaipev SnuovpynBivroc, but there it is to delight in the 
salvation of the righteous that is meant. 

These are the two swift hands of God. They have not 
their being from without God, for there is no other apyj. 
Nor were they projected from God as living beings, for 
then they would have been of the same glory. Neither did 
they come into being automatically beside His will, else His 
power would have been impaired. But from God were 
projected the first four elements, d0ev 3) kat ratio ruyxave 
Tasng ovatag OVanc yvwune THC KaTa THY Kpaow. Here Wieseler 
thinks something has been lost, and Lagarde gives a space 
of five letters after ovofac. I think sufficient sense would 
be produced by a comma and avrov between ovciag and 
ovenc, ‘there being His design in respect to their state 
after mixture.’ For, he says, being mingled outside, their 
disposition, 1% mpoaipeotc, was generated as an offspring. 
Hence the evil being, having served God blamelessly, 
as not being of a single substance, that only tends to 
malice, may, by a new sifting of his components, become 
good. 
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HOMILY XX. 4. 


Another disciple asks how men come to sin, and Peter 
says, through ignorance of judgment to come, and of future 
punishment. Whence he says, rijv érBupuiav... diadoyxijv Biov 
Exovrec, tavrnv mAnpopopviaw we Ervxev jul pwr 
taidwv p0opa, x.7r. A. Though the apposition is possible, I 
suspect that da has been lost before d&advoyjv on account 
of the seeming repetition. Lagarde gives éic. Wieseler 
objects to Dressel’s filling of the lacuna by the word jjyépwy, 
and he would substitute qucreravwy Or iyrTereipwv to agree 
with zaiéwv. And Lagarde has borrowed the latter. This 
is most ridiculous, besides introducing an odious idea. 
Dressel’s reading only wants the change of an accent to 
make it right. It is not qpépwy (tenerorum) agreeing with 
maiéwv, but iueo@v ‘days.’ We should fill the rest of the 
lacuna by émi rv waldwy ¢0opg. The meaning is plain 
enough. They satisfy their desire on any days that hap- 
pen, without regard to the proper periods of separation, 
of the impropriety and ill consequences of which to the 
offspring we find so much in these Homilies, as in xix. 22. 

At the close of the chapter we find that he who exercises 
his natural anger justly, as it is allowable, is pious, but 
going beyond measure, kal éavtw tiv kplow Aaav, he is 
impious. Dressel makes this ‘judicio obnoxius peccat.’ 
Surely it means, taking the judgment on himself, making 
himself judge in his own cause, or, as we commonly say, 
‘taking the law into his own hands.’ It is inconceivable 
how incompetent Dressel was for the editing of such a 
work. His merit was great in bringing the MS. to light 
and supplying the text. But as to judgment in emending 
errors, or translating even simple sentences, he was 
miserably incapable. 
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HOMILY xXx. 6. 


In the fifth chapter Sophonias objects to the application 
‘to God of the example derived from men who beget both 
evil and good offspring, though good themselves. He can 
understand this in the case of men who, being compounded 
of the elements, are liable, by changes of seasons and other 
causes, to be variable and to produce variable offspring. 
But God being invariable when He projects must produce 
an offspring in all respects like Himself. In the present 
chapter Peter replies that he is in doubt whether he ought 
to discuss the question of evil at all; but, however, he will 
give his suppositions. He agrees it is not right to attribute 
everything human to God, and then says, airixa youv oi 
GvOpwrot ovK Exovreg Ta Gwuata TpEeTTa ov TpérovTal, adda 
xpdvy rd Tv TpoTaY aAAoLOvGBIa Hboww Exovorv. This makes 
two clauses apparently contradictory. I think we should 
read arperra, the first letter having been merged in the 
preceding a. The word airixa, ‘all at once,’ stands in oppo- 
sition to xypévy. The meaning is, ‘all at once, however, 
men not having unchangeable bodies do not change, but 
they are naturally altered in time by the seasons. It is 
not so with God. But by His implanted spirit with secret 
power, the body becomes whatever He wills.’ Airis turned 
into dew, and again being made dense becomes water; but 
water being consolidated becomes stone and earth, and 
stones being broken together kindle fire. Moses’ staff 
became a serpent and a staff again, by which the water of 
the Nile became blood, and was again turned back into 
water ; man, being dust, was turned by God’s breathing into 
flesh, and again turned back to dust, and Moses himself 
being flesh was turned into a great light, so that the people 
could not look at him. 
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HOMILY XX. 7. 


Peter then goes on to say, ‘Perhaps you will say one 
may be changed by another, but not by himself. To be 
changed is the case with mortals, but cannot take place 
with immortals. - Nay,’ he says, ‘angels not subject to old 
age and of fiery nature have been changed into flesh, of 
which there are examples in the angels that visited Abra- 
ham and the angel that wrestled with Jacob. Mortals 
cannot change themselves to whatever they wish, but 
he who, being master of his own nature, can, is immortal.’ 
He then adds, as printed, é0ev rédv padXov 4 Tov Deov Sbvaue, 
Gre OéXee roU cwparog tiv ovolav sig O OéAee perarpére, Kai 
Gpoovo.ov pw) Tapoven tooTH ToofaAXAE, icodbvayov C2 ov. 
Here it will be plain that it is of God changing His 
own body the writer is speaking. I think we might 
read avrov owyuaroc, but the article may here have the 
sense of zs. The pm is certainly wrong. Wieseler 
would have it pév. I think the piv not being neces- 
sary, it should be ry, unless we read both: ‘The power 
of God, when He wills, turns the substance of His body 
into what He wills, and projects what is of one sub- 
stance with the present variation, but not of equal power.’ 
To explain why it is not of equal power, the following is 
printed by Dressel: 6r: 6 piv mpoBaddAwv kai tic érépav ovalav 
toarévra TaAww ep’ éavrov tpémew Sbvarat, 6 Se mpofsAnBeie rig & 
éxe(vou tpoTig Te Kal Tékvov UmapXwv avev TOV mpofsadAovTog 
Bovrje GAXo te yevéoOar ov Sévarat, ci ph exetvog BéAe. In the 
first member of this sentence Dressel has transposed the 
order of the words as given by the MS., and has introduced 
the word rpérav. An infinitive is necessary, but it may 
be supplied by an alteration without interpolating a word. 
The MS. reading is dr 6 mpof3adXwy Kal tig Erépav waAwv ovotav 
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ig’ éavrbv tpamévra dbvara. We should read 29’ éavrow 
in the sense of by himself, ‘proprio motu,’ without exter- 
nal aid. And for rparévra we should read rpamiva: ‘ Be- 
cause the projector can, by himself, be turned again into 
another substance. But the projected, being also the 
offspring of his variation, cannot, without the will of the 
projector, be made anything else, unless he wills it.’ 
Hence, though dpootstog he is not isodtvauog. I think the 
rexat in the second sentence is a mistake. In one copy 
rixvov may have been written twice, and then in another 
the first rékvov was made re cal. This theory of creation 
by projection of the substance of the Creator is maintained 
by Lamennais, in his Esquisse d’une Philosophie, vid. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Mars, 1889. 


HOMILY xx. 8. 


Another of Peter’s disciples then asks if the evil and 
the good beings came into existence in the same way and 
were consequently brothers. Peter says not: the tetra- 
genous bodily substance of the evil being was projected 
by God, wepvAoxorvnuévn, with its elements separate. He 
then adds as printed: w 8? abrij¢ xara tiv row mpofaddvrog 


BovAiy éxpabn mpd tiv Kpaow % Kaxoig yaloovea mpoaipecic. we 


voeiv, Ste Oeov piv réxvov 7 TEtpayevng %& avrov mpoAnfeica 
oveia, ) Kal avr) ovca asi. In this sentence Dressel has 
changed xpafkioy of the MS. into ékeaOn, thus making adrije 
to be genitive on w, and the mixing to take place outside 
the substance, whereas it was within its parts. It was 
outside God it took place, and z&w is to be used absolutely. 
Wieseler has seen that airij¢ and xpaQeioy of the MS. should 
agree, either both datives or both genitives, and he justly 
prefers the latter. Besides, it was not the mooalpecic that 
was mixed, but it was the result of the mixture. Wieseler 
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would make zpdc rijv cpa to signify ‘secundum tempera- 
mentum,’ which is not its meaning. I would make it mpoaj 
TH kpace, ‘there was present with the mixture, or occurred 
with it, a disposition delighting in ills.” Otherwise we 
should introduce with Wieseler some such word as cup. 
Bnxev. What I propose is the lesser alteration. In the 
last part, for Acov piv rékvov we should read zor: for piv, or 
else understand the verb substantive. And in the last 
clause, kat avrj, We must join 7 to avrf, ‘the same.’ The 
whole will then be as follows: ‘ But externally, it being 
mixed according to the will of Him who projected it, there 
occurred to the mixture the disposition that delights in ills, 
So it is to be understood that the tetragenous substance 
having been projected from Him is an offspring of God, 
and is always the same,’ z. é. the substance is always the 
same. He then adds, as Dressel erroneously prints, dd ri 
8 Ew in abrov xpabcione ovatag } cumPeBnxvia Kaxoic xalpovea 
mooalpecic tmeyivero; Thus we have an unanswered ques- 
tion. And Wieseler rightly prefers the reading rij¢ for 
that of the MS. rc, without the imaginary da: ‘But the 
substance being externally mingled by him, the accidental 
disposition delighting in ills supervened. And so it,’ viz. 
the disposition, ‘was not generated by God, nor by any 
other; but neither was it projected by Him, nor did it 
come forward automatically, nor was it always as the sub- 
stance before the mixture, but according to the will of 
God, it externally happened with the mixture. And it 
was necessary that it should be so, as we have often said. 
But the good being, generated from the most excellent 
variation of God, and not having happened by an external 
mixture, is truly a Son.’ But he says this is a subject not 
to be talked about, but rather thought of in silence: év yap 


Ty Atyew lowe ov we Exwv 6 POeyEduevog auapricera. Here 
Dressel’s and Lagarde’s departure from the MS. is again 
wrong. The MS. has iyo», ‘describing it perhaps not as it 
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is,’ instead of ‘as perhaps not being able,’ which is very 


poor. 
HOMILY XxX. 9. 


Lazarus now asks how it is reasonable that the evil 
being having been appointed to punish the ungodly should 
be sent afterwards with his angels together with them into 
the lower darkness, as he remembers the Teacher to have 
said? Peter admits that the evil being does nothing wrong 
in this respect, being restrained by fear of God from acting 
unjustly, though by falsely accusing the teachers of truth, as 
a plot against the undiscerning, he is called dsaBoAoe, devil. 
He and his angels shall indeed go into the lower darkness. 
But 6 rovnpde¢ oxdry xaipev Kata Tijv Kpacww yeyovwe —. Thus 
Dressel gives the words, but the MS. has yalpoveay tiv 
xgaotv, and Wieseler, followed by Lagarde, would have for 
yeyovwe, I think rightly, AeAoyxwe, as farther on. ‘The evil 
being having obtained the temperament that delights in 
darkness is pleased at descending into the darkness of 
Tartarus, for darkness is friendly to fire. But the souls of 
men being drops of pure light, swallowed up by fire of an 
alien substance, and not able by nature to die, are punished 
according to theirdeserving.’ We have then the following: 
ti 08 6 Tig Kaxiag Hyeu@v avOpwrog Ov ov wéumerat Eig TO oxdro¢g 
wg pH TroUTy xXalpwv, Tére Ov ObvaTat 1) KaKoi¢g av’TuV yxalpuvca 
kpaatg petacvyxprOnva cic ayafov mpoaipeow. Before attempt- 
ing to make this difficult passage clear we must first 
restore the last sentence to its state in the MS. Instead 
of Dressel’s rére ov Sévara the MS. has rd & dévara. It 
will presently be seen that this should be either rq 3é or 
rére Obvarat, and that Dressel’s negative makes the writer 
say the opposite of what he intended. If we now go back 
to the preceding clause, it is manifest that dvOpwrog wv is 
corrupt. Wieseler would read av@owoc, the leader to 
men. But this is quite irrelevant, and rather spoils the 
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sense, for it is not as a cause of wickedness to men that 
he is spoken of here, but as the punisher of men. Al] 
that is needed is to read adv@owmo¢ wc, x.t.X. We shall 
then be able to translate as follows: ‘But if the leader 
of malice is not, as a man, sent into darkness as not 
delighting in it, then (or in this way), his temperament 
delighting in ills can be changed in its mixture into 
a disposition for good.’ Wieseler would read mic 
6) Sdvara, which would be a greater change, and not 
give the sense required. The writer wants to affirm the 
possibility of the change for the better. This is followed 
by these words: kal ovrwe ayabic ovveivar kpiOhoera. Wie- 
seler here proposes to read ayavoic, and illustrates this 
way of speaking by Lucian’s evdamovia ovveivac. But this 
would be a strange way of speaking with xo:Ohoera, for 
which ‘condemned’ would be here impossible, and ‘ judged’ 
would seem to require some adjective such as innocent, or 
good, or to express a fact such as that he was with the 
good, which is not what was meant. It is enough to read 
ayabic viv civac kpiOijoera, ‘he will be judged to be now 
good, and the more in this way, that having obtained 
AcAoyxwc, a temperament delighting in ills, by reason of 
fear towards God, he did nothing contrary to what was 
agreeable to the law of God.’ This notion of the conver- 
sion of the devil, in the character of 6 rovnodc, the severe 
being, is then said to have possibly been enigmatically 
hinted by the reconversion of Aaron’s rod from a serpent 
into its original state. 


HOMILY XX. 10. 


Another of the disciples then asks, as Dressel has 
printed the question, &a ré waa trav abrov Adywy [peradidwe }; 
vi piv mweiBovra, of 6 ateBovow. Before we can criticise 
these words we must know Peter’s answer. He says: 
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‘For the words are not incantations, that anyone who has 
heard them must certainly believe. By some believing 
and some not, free-will is plainly shewn.’ Now from this 
reply it is evident that the inquiry was not why the same 
words were imparted to all, but why some believed and 
some did not? We must, therefore, remove the note of 
interrogation to the end. And the way in which the 
lacuna of the MS. has been filled is wrong. It must bea 
participle in the genitive absolute agreeing with Adywv. 
It may be Acyouévwy, or didonévwy, the space being for nine 
letters. The question will then be, why the same words 
being spoken, or the same doctrines delivered to all, some 
believe and some do not? It is to this the answer is given, 
and not to a silly enquiry why he imparted the same to all, 
when all do not equally believe his words? This brings 
the conversation to an end. 


HOMILY XX. 13. 


Word having been brought that Appion and Annubion 
have arrived from Antioch, and are staying with Simon, 
Faustus is delighted, asks leave of Peter to go and visit 
them as friends of his youth, and hopes he may persuade 
Annubion, who was an astrologer, to come and discuss 
with Clement the doctrine of Nativity, yéveoue. He obtains 
leave; they wait for him all night, and he only returns 
near daylight. He apologizes for his staying out; Peter 
sees nothing strange, but all the rest start with horror. 
The voice is the voice of Faustus, but the appearance is 
that of Simon. They cannot believe it is Faustus, though 
Peter assures them it is. Then comes one of the fore- 
runners that Peter was accustomed to send in order to 
learn what Simon was saying and doing. He tells them 
that Simon had persuaded the people of Antioch that 


Peter was a magician and an impostor, and had so set 
H2 
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them against him that they were ready to eat him alive, 
While they were in perplexity Cornelius the Centurion, 
sent out on a mission by Cesar to the Governor of the 
Eparchy, was sent for, and having learned the trouble they 
were in, promises to banish Simon if they will follow his 
advice. He was secretly to whisper about that he was 
sent by the Emperor to capture Simon as a magician, 
and Peter’s forerunners, who were with Simon, were, as if 
in the secret, to communicate this to Simon, who would 
forthwith take to flight. Cornelius begins his advice in this 
way: guov dia Toy Pirwv kpdpa tig obAAnYLW avdrov EAndv- 
Oévat repicxorovvroc Kal Cnteiv abrov pacKovroc, x.t.A. This 
evidently needs emendation. But we need not, with Wie- 
seler, borrow from Josephus the unusual word srepeop- 
rovvroc, on the strength of the word ‘divulgabo’ in the 
Recognitions, which is sufficiently expressed by gaoxovroc. 
It will be enough to read mepioxomeiv re xal Znreiv. Or we 
might read mepicxomotvvra, agreeing with éué, understood 
before éAnAvOévac. One would suppose that either of these 
emendations was so obvious that there was no need for 
looking out for rare dictionary words. But in proposing 
meptkoutrouvteg Wieseler has shown himself to be zepixouoc, 
as he has done on many other occasions. The plan is 
successful. Simon departs from Antioch, and so came to 
Laodicea. 


HOMILY XX. 14. 


Peter now divines that Simon had metamorphosed 
Faustus, and had himself assumed the likeness of Faustus: 
Katsapog voutoag émi Kak avrov Zyreiv. It is obvious that 
Katoapa should be read here. Faustus acknowledges that 
it was so, for Annubion, as an old friend, had in a myste- 
rious manner told him of the plot, but he did not believe 
him. 
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HOMILY XxX. 16. 


Annubion presently arrives, and tells them that Simon 
had on the same night set out for Judea. He finds them 
all wailing, to his surprise. Peter encourages them by 
saying that God will show them some remedy, but tells 
Faustus he had permitted him to visit his old friends, but 
not to company with Simon. Annubion then tells how it 
happened. When the good old man came to visit them 
they were all listening to Simon, who wished to run away 
that night, as he had heard of the arrival at Laodicea of 
an officer in quest of him. Seeing Faustus enter he turned 
his wrath against him. He bids them make him partake 
of salt with them, that is, that by sharing the table of 
demons he might come under his power. He will pre- 
pare a certain ointment with which Faustus after supper 
might anoint his face, and so appear to all to have Simon’s 
form. He adds, ipetc d? Boravng rivdg bAng mpoevarcrbauevor 
im’ Euov ov atarnOijceabe Ird Tig Tévng avTov pophijc, TAHY Tote 
adAorg tac 6 Pavorog dd&e civac Siuwv. There is here evi- 
dently an error in tAnc. Wieseler, followed by Lagarde, 
proposes xvAvic, because ‘succo’ is used in the Recognitions. 
But they seem to have forgotten that uAn is the general 
term for ingredients used in medicaments, as in the well- 
known phrase bAn iarecx). The Recognitions are not by 
any means so exact a translation as to be a guide even 
where they do agree in substance with the Homilies. It 
is enough to read bAy for vAne, ‘having your eyes first 
anointed by me with a material of a certain plant.’ After- 
wards révne is ‘ vox nihili.” Wieseler would have xawvij¢ or 
Orc. A lesser variation will suffice. The new form was 
expressed by xevijc, a mere empty show, not having beneath 
it a substantial reality. For this Lagarde has Eévne. 


‘It was, of course, their eyes were guished from éyxploa:, was properly 
to be anointed. "EvaAezpa:, as distin- used for anointing the eyes. 
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HOMILY XX. 17. 


Annubion says that he then asked Simon what would 
be the use of that. Simon replies that if those who were 
looking for him should take Faustus for him, they would 
cease looking for himself; and if Faustus should be put 
to death by the Emperor’s hand, his two sons would be 
punished for leaving him and becoming followers of Peter. 
Moreover, Annubion says, to tell the truth, he was afraid 
of Simon to inform Faustus. He goes on to say aA’ ovd 
Kkaipov Hulv & Linwy e&idov mode 7d idiaZav* [ei pa) ] adbre tiv kk 
Tov Tiuwvog Kkaxijv av tpnva BovAjv. The bracketted [¢ pi] 
is nonsense. The lacuna in the MS. is rf 
And for av ipnva it has é¢avn without the av. Several con- 
jectures have been proposed. I should suggest [re ric 

Epave: ‘Simon did not give us an opportunity 
of being alone, else one of us would have shown him the 
wicked counsel of Simon.’ In this manner of speaking 
the imperfect does not require dy to be expressed. As 
Simon was starting, he affects to feel unwell, and as soon 
as he is gone hurries to get Faustus home during the 
night, lest he might be taken prisoner. Having told 
them all this, he then declares that he sees not the ap- 
pearance of Simon, but the real Faustus, and seeing them 
standing there without recognizing their father, he is 
amazed at the magical power of Simon, and sympathizing 
with them he sheds tears. 


HOMILY XxX. 20. 


Peter having adopted the plan of sending Faustus in 
the likeness of Simon to Antioch, who should there, per- 
sonating Simon, profess repentance for all he had said 
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against Peter, acknowledge himself to have been a ma- 
gician, and advise the people to follow Peter, he proposes 
that Faustus should be accompanied by his wife Matthidia 
and his two elder sons, leaving Clement with himself. 
Clement then says 7 8 uirnp ovvameADetv airy dxvnpw¢ cide 


Myousa porxae yap sivae doxw 7H Linwvoe svvovea poppy’ «i 


apa ovvaripxec0a avayxacOhooua, adbvarov imi rij¢ adziic 
réyn¢ kAivng svyKkatax\OicecAa. Wieseler proposes to take 
dxynpwe cide in the same sense as the well-known phrase 
gi\we dpav ; but he has given no instance of this usage, and 
it seems very unlikely to be thus employed. I propose to 
read elke, ‘was yielding with reluctance.’ Or still better, we 
may read ¢iye, ‘was in a state of hesitation.’ It will then 
be unnecessary to supply the word Aéyouea, which Dressel 
has introduced without authority. For it is implied by her 
yielding, which was expressed in the words following. She 
says first she would seem an adulteress, companying with 
Simon’s appearance, as his wife of course is meant, for 
else she would not seem to stand in nearer relation to him 
than to one of the others that Peter proposed to send 
besides her two sons. She then adds, ‘If, therefore, I 
shall be compelled to go with him, it will be impossible, 
imi rig abting royne KAlun¢e ovyKataxADhoecba. For riyne, 
which is evidently wrong, Wieseler wants to introduce 
ridy, ‘culcitrae.’ This is very weak. It was not the fur- 
nishing of the couch she was thinking of, but the sameness 
of it. Neither was it sleeping in the same bed she spoke 
of in these words. That was put out of the question by 
the word suvvovca. She now requires, as a necessary con- 
dition of her going, that she should not be asked even to 
recline on the same couch at meals or on any like occa- 
sion. All we need is to read réyy for réynce. It might be 
convenient to place her at meals on the same couch with 
her husband for want of a separate one at the inn. This 
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she cannot allow. She cannot recline on the same couch, 
by chance, even in a casual way. Lagarde omits the 
word without remark. 

The fraud is successful. In ten days they have news 
that the people of Antioch are longing for Peter’s arrival, 
Some even wish to lay hands on Faustus, supposing him 
to be Simon. Peter accordingly settles the affairs of the 
Church at Laodicea, and appoints a bishop. After bap- 
tizing and healing during three days he sets out for 
Antioch, and this brings the Homilies to a close. 


J. QUARRY. 





NUGAE AESCHYLEAE. 


Prometheus Vinctus, 49. 


‘Hd. euras tis airny adXos ddedev Aayeiv. 
Kp. dmav rt térpaxOnt rr Ocoior xoipavetv. 49 
edevOepos yap ovris eori tAHv Atds. 


: O gods all things were given (by destiny) except 
supreme power, the prerogative of Zeus alone, who 
is therefore really free.’ This is the sense clearly required 
in ll. 49, 50. Zeus is distinguished from the other gods, 
who are not free, because they must obey him. 
ipaxOn yields no meaning, and accordingly it has been 
proposed to read éway@n, which Hermann, Dindorf, and 
others adopt. But this was not the reading of the Medi- 
cean scholiast, whose note is— 


dprotar eruTwOn . twes 5€ mavra éx Moipav dédorar 


ey ie ae Se 
tots Geots tAHV TOd apxev. 


Mr. Paley, in his comment on the passage, makes 
some suggestions based on this scholium; for example, 
irax9n or ékpavO. Both of these words are palaeographi- 
cally not very far removed from érpay@n, and éxpavOy would 
give a suitable sense; but, as both are common and simple 
words, it seems unlikely that either should have been 
changed to érpayxOn, and épayM could hardly be due to 
a mere slip of the pen. 

Now in Aischylean criticism it appears to me a sound 
doctrine that corruptions have constantly arisen from the 
occurrence of unfamiliar words or forms, and here, I think, 
such has been thecase. I believe that Aéschylus wrote— 


” S »s , ‘ ~ “~ 
dmavr’ érpwln mAHnv Oeoior Korpaveiv. 
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é7pwOy is an aorist from mimpwoKw, térpwpat, just as irodOyy 
comes from rirpwoKw, téirewna, and 2BpaOnv from BiBodorw, 
BéBowua. This word suits the sense admirably, and 
accords perfectly with the scholium: ‘All things were 
granted by fate to gods, except to have supreme lord- 
ship’ (with xorpaveiy compare éic koipavog torw). It is hardly 
a case of hyperbaton. 












(fi 
Lb. 147. 






TET. TpoTavatvopevov 
an > , , 
749 ddapavrodérovt Avpais. 


It seems possible that Aischylus intended a parono- 
masia in the juxtaposition of adauavrodéroror and Adbpate. 


Agamemnon, 179. 












orale. 8 & @ trvw mpd kapdias 


pVNoUTHpLwV Tovos. 





The phraze oraZa mévo¢c is not intelligible until we 
recognize that Aischylus wished to suggest ‘drink’ by 
n0-voc (méua, rémwxa, mw, &C.). A potion, not of Lethe, but 
of bitter memory, is set before the sleeper’s heart ; and he 
may not drain it at one draught; it trickles drop by drop. 


Lb. 356. 


& Zed Baorred xai vdé piria 


peydAwy Koopwv KTEdrerpa. 356 







qr ert Tpoias ripyos éBades 
oreyavov Sixrvov, x. 7. X. 


Line 356 is metrically imperfect : read 


4 , 4 > e “ 
peydAwy Koopwv KTedTeELp, Lpas 
ee, | / 
nr émt Tpoias, x. 7. A. 


NUGAE AESCHYLEAE. 


Tb. 1129. 


mitver 8 év évvdpw Tevxet. 


dorAodovov A€Byros Tixav co €yw. 1129 


Weil proposes réxvav for réyav, unnecessarily. riyav 
from rebxw, Cf. réxoc) means a piece of work. 


Tb. 1298. 


>? > , 
ei 3 erynripus 
popov Tov avris olaa, rHs OenAdrov 
Bods Sixnv xpos Bupov eiroApws rareis ; 1298 


The poet clearly intends a play on Bod¢ and Bwpdy, in 
1.1298. This coincides with Mr. Verrall’s view of érjrupoc, 
irundc, put forward in his edition of the Sepiem Contra 
Thebas. 


Lb. 814. 


dikxas yap obK ard yAdoons Geoi 
kAvovres, avdpobvaras ‘IAiov pbopas 
eis aiparnpov Tedxos ob SixoppoTws 
Yypovs evro. 


The late Professor Kennedy, I think, has made out 
his case against xAvovrec. (1) There was no pleading to 
be heard, and (2) ov« awd yAwaane clearly refers to the silent 
balloting of the gods, not to those who were judged. But 
Kennedy’s own reading, xoivovrec, is not sufficiently like 
kAtovreg to be satisfactory. I propose to read dbovrec. 
Aiw, ‘to solve,’ might be used with Sicny, as with amogav. 
The question of the Trojan War was a problem of justice 
whose solution devolved upon the gods. Cf. dite resolvere 
litem. 
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In regard to avdpoOvijrac ‘1Aiov pAopac, I submit that the 
two constructions proposed for these words are incorrect, 
Kennedy has sufficiently shown that p0opac is not governed 
by yipoug Mevro = t~npioavro; but his own explanation, 
making it epexegetical of dicac, seems also objectionable 
and harsh. The sentence is simple, if we remember that 
the gods are more than ordinary jurymen. The pebbles 
which they are conceived as casting into the urn of blood 
are the actual ¢0opai (~Oopa¢ is in apposition to Yipous), 
and this is the motive of the celestial ballot; otherwise 
tongue-sentence would have sufficed. 


Ib. 945. 
mpodovdov éuBacww odds. 


mpooovrog (am. eip.) is generally taken as equivalent to 
avridovAog, ‘as a slave, slave-like.’ It is, perhaps, worth 
while suggesting that mpo- may here have a correlative 
force, as in mpopavOdvw, meodidacKw. 


Lb. 698. 
dxtas ém deéupvAAous. 
The scansion demanded is __U_uu__. Paley’s axpiro- 


pvAXove and Margoliouth’s évvoowbAAove are too far from 
the MSS. reading. Read 


agvAopvAAovs, 


‘with dense foliage’: cf. d&éAw bry, A, 155. Such a rare 
word was peculiarly exposed to corruption. The deri- 
vation of a&vAo¢ is uncertain. 


J. B. BURY. 














ECONOMIC NOTES. 


° I. 


TUDENTS of Economics are now quite familiar with 

the statement that a good deal of the earlier econo- 
mic doctrine rests on a belief in the existence of a ‘law of 
nature,’ derived from the Roman theory of a Fus naturale. 
This belief has been more especially attributed to the 
Phystocrates, and in a modified form to Adam Smith. It 
is therefore a matter of some interest to see exactly the 
use made in the Wealth of Nations of the terms ‘ Nature,’ 
‘natural,’ and ‘naturally.’ The first of these terms is 
sometimes used to describe the action of physical forces, 
as in the well-known passage, ‘In agriculture Nature, too, 
labours along with man.’ More frequently it is equivalent 
to ‘kind’ or ‘character,’ as ‘the nature of the commodity,’ 
‘the nature of his work,’ ‘ the nature of its laws and insti- 
tutions,’ ‘the nature and extent of the business.’ The 
adjective ‘natural’ is used to characterize the productions 
of nature in its first sense as given above. Thus we find 
‘natural foot,’ ‘ natural fertility.’ Its second sense is more 
important. It is employed to describe what is usual or 
normal. Thus we have ‘the natural progress of opulence,’ 
‘the natural effect,’ and so on. That this is the proper 
meaning, and that no special idea of providential direc- 
tion is implied, appears, I think, clearly from the following 
passages :—‘ We seldom, indeed, hear of the combination, 
because it is the usual and, we may say, the zatural state 
of things.’ ‘They must be in their ordinary or what may 
be called their natural state.’ ‘The usual and xatural 
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proportion.’ That Adam Smith did not believe in the 
excellence of everything that was ‘ natural’ is plain, from 
his statement that ‘ Entails are the za/ural consequences 
of the laws of primogeniture,’ though he expressly declares 
that in the present state of Europe ‘nothing can be more 
completely absurd,’ and will only admit that ‘when great 
landed estates were a sort of principalities they might not 
be unreasonable.’ Still stronger is his mention of ‘the 
unavoidable obstructions which the wzatfural course of 
things opposes to the immediate or speedy establishment 
of a better system... These zatural obstructions to the 
establishment of a better system cannot be removed but 
by a long course of frugality and industry.’ We also meet 
‘The corruption of justice zaturally resulting ... scarce 
admitted of any remedy.’ 

The conclusion that ‘natural’ and ‘naturally’ are 
almost the same as ‘usual’ and ‘usually’ is supported by 
the fact that when Adam Smith desires to state a law of 
nature, in the modern sense of the term, he adopts a diffe- 
rent word, viz. ‘necessary,’ or ‘necessarily.’ In fact the 
opposition between the terms ‘natural’ and ‘necessary’ 
is constantly recurring in the Wealth of Nations, as: ‘The 
habit of sauntering which is zafurally or rather necessarily 
acquired ;’ ‘The liberal reward of labour, as it is the 
necessary effect, so it is the zatural symptom of increasing 
national wealth’; ‘The study of his own advantage matu- 
rally, or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer that employ- 
ment which is most advantageous to the society.’ The 
foregoing quotations do not adequately bring out the 
almost tiresome repetition of the words, ‘ natural,’ ‘ natu- 
rally,’ ‘necessary,’ ‘necessarily,’ all through the earlier 
books of the Wealth of Nations, but they suffice to estab- 
lish the proposition that Adam Smith does not dwell ona 
‘code of nature,’ or a determination of economic conditions 
by a Fus naturae. Even in his doctrine of ‘ natural price’ 
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there is no assertion of an inevitable law. ‘In that early 
and rude state of society which precedes both the accumu- 
lation of stock and the appropriation of land, the proportion 
between the quantities of labour necessary for acquiring 
different objects seems to be the only circumstance which 
can afford any rule for exchanging them for one another. 
If among a nation of hunters, for example, it usually costs 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does to killa 
deer, one beaver should za¢ura/ly exchange for or be worth 
two deer. It is za¢ural that what is usually the produce 
of two days’ or two hours’ labour should be worth double 
of what is usually the produce of one day’s or one hour’s 
labour.’ No one free from a preconceived belief could 
imagine that the theory of value, as so stated, is anything 
else than an induction from experience. The frequent 
occurrence of the adverb ‘ecessazrement’ in the writings of 
Mercier de la Riviere—whose work Adam Smith specially 
commends—throws some light on the latter’s use of the 


term ‘necessarily.” La Riviere—at least in that portion 
of his work edited by Daire—very seldom used the term 
‘naturel. Indeed a main point of his argument is to show 
that the ordre naturel et essentiel' of which he treats is the 
necessary product of arrangements in accordance with 
nature. 


The belief that Adam Smith’s system was one of ex- 
treme optimism—though strongly maintained by Cliffe 
Leslie—seems, as Mr. Sidgwick has shown,’ quite irre- 
concilable with some of his express statements. The 
general impression left by a close reading of the Wealth 
of Nations is rather that the advance of society is ex- 
tremely slow, and such as it is that it comes from sfon- 
faneous individual effort. If any label is to be attached to 
his system, ‘ meliorism’ is surely the correct one. In his 


1A phrase which is almost translated and Reason.’ 
in Adam Smith’s ‘Order of Nature * Pol. Ec. p. 20, st ed. 
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own words, ‘The uniform, constant, and uninterrupted 
effort of every man to better his condition, the prin- 
ciple from which all public and national, as well as pri- 
vate, opulence is originally derived, is frequently powerful 
enough to maintain the progress of things towards im. 
provement, in spite both of the extravagance of government 
and of the greatest errors of administration... It is this 
effort, protected by law and allowed by liberty to exert 
itself in the manner that is most advantageous, which has 
maintained the progress of England towards opulence and 
improvement in almost all former times, and which it is 
to be hoped will do so in all future times.” 


II. 


Adam Smith’s account of the movement of the rate of 
profit and interest during the progress of society has been 
severely criticised by J. S. Mill, who asserts that ‘his’ 
(Adam Smith’s) ‘language on the subject is wavering and 
unsteady, denoting the absence of a definite and well- 
digested opinion’; and referring to his supposed view that 
‘competition of capital lowers profits by lowering prices,’ 
he declares it to be ‘incorrect in fact as well as unsound in 
principle.” 

Now whatever may be thought of Adam Smith’s doc- 
trine, there can be no doubt whatever that it is definitely 
and distinctly set forth; but Mill unfortunately looked for 
it in the wrong place. Instead of the brief statement 
given at the opening of the chapter on Profits in the first 
book, he should have examined the account of Interest in 
the second book, which runs as follows :— 


As capitalists increase in any country, the profits which can be 
made by employing them necessarily diminish. It becomes gra- 


! Pp. 141-2 (Ed. Nicholson). 2 Principles, Book Iv., ch. iv. s. I. 
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dually more and more difficult to find within the country a profit- 
able method of employing any new capital. There arises in 
consequence a competition between different capitals, the owner 
of one endeavouring to get possession of that employment which 
is occupied by another; but upon most occasions he can hope to 
jostle that other out of this employment by no other means but by 
dealing on more reasonable terms. He must not only sell what 
he deals in somewhat cheaper, but in order to get it to sell he must 
sometimes, too, buy it dearer. The demand for productive labour, 
by the increase of the funds which are destined for maintaining 
it, grows every day greater and greater. Labourers easily find 
employment, but the owners of capital find it difficult to get 
labourers to employ. ‘Thus competition raises the wages of labour 
and sinks the profits of stock. 


The fall of profits, to put the point shortly, is, he 
thinks, due—(1) to the lowering of price; (2) to the in- 
crease of wages which the increased competition of capital 
causes. To make the first part of the statement true, it is 
necessary to exclude money from the list of commodities, 
and to regard it as an article suz generis, whose value 
depends mainly on its quantity, not on its cost of produc- 
tion. Were money an ordinary commodity its production 
would be affected by the increase of capital, arid an in- 
creased supply of money would prevent the fall of prices. 
It is instructive to notice that recent theories of interest, 
é.g. those of Jevons and Leroy-Beaulieu, recognize the 
increasing difficulty of finding ‘a profitable method of 
employing any new capital,’ as one cause of the decline 
of interest. The theory adopted by Mill errs in making 
the law of diminishing return in agriculture, by its action 
on the cost of the labourers’ subsistence, the sole cause of 
the generally observed decline in the rate of profit. 


'P. 145 (Ed. Nicholson). 
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III. 

The theory of rent, erroneously attributed to Ricardo, 
after having been vehemently controverted and criticised, 
seems at last to be accepted by all economists who take 
the trouble to understand the limitations and assumptions 
which are needed to make it correct. The tendency is now 
rather to develope and apply the conceptions used in 
expounding the theory to other parts of the subject of 
distribution, and at the same time to examine more closely 
the precise way in which the rent theory is worked out, 
It therefore seems desirable to call attention to an error 
in the ordinary mode of stating the doctrine. Thus it is 
said by Mill: ‘Of the land in cultivation, the part which 
yields least return to the labour and capital employed on 
it gives only the ordinary profit, without leaving anything 
for rent’! This statement is at a later part of the chapter 
put into the form ‘that there is always some agricultural 
capital which pays no rent,’ and the expositions of later 
writers are in substance the same. Now a simple case 
will show that it is possible for all land and also for all 
agricultural capital to pay rent. Suppose that an isolated 
country is supplied with food from soils of six different 
qualities (or situations), or by six successively applied 
units of capital and labour on soil of the same fertility, or 
situation, the expenses of production being 4os., 415., 425., 
435.) 44S., and 45s. per quarter respectively. The price of 
corn will be 45s., and the five superior soils or more 
advantageously placed units of capital will yield rents 
of 55., 45., 35. 28.. and 1s. per quarter of corn produced 
respectively. Now let us suppose that the demand for 
corn at the price of 45s. per quarter is a little greater than 
the supply, so that in order to render supply and demand 
equal, the price rises to 46s. per quarter: further, let us 
assume that the next grade of land, or the return to the 


1 Principles, Book U., ch. xvi., s. 3. 
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seventh unit of capital, will be such as to require a price 
of 47s. per quarter, in order to compensate the producer. 
Then it is plain that a price of 46s. will not bring about 
the cultivation of this soil or the use of this unit of capital 
in producing corn, and yet all the land in cultivation, or 
all the units of agricultural capital, can pay a rent, the 
lowest yielding 1s. and the others increasing their former 
yield by 1s. each. This illustration shows the need of an 
amended statement of the law of rent. Instead of saying 
‘that the rent of land is fixed by the excess of its produc- 
tion over that of the worst land in cultivation,’ it would 
be more accurate to say, the rent of land varies between 
limits, the lower one fixed by its excess yield over that of 
the worst land tn cultivation ; the upper one by its excess Hi 
yield over what would be the yield from the dest land not I H 
in cultivation. Where there is a considerable distance iH 

between these two grades of soil there is room for a wide 
variation in rent, governed only by the action of the de- 
mand for the commodity which the particular soil produces. 
Finally, let us suppose that there is no land not in culti- 
vation, and that there is ne field for the use of additional 
units of capital; we then reach the case of pure ‘ monopoly’ 
or rather ‘scarcity’ value. Though this state has never 
existed with respect to the bulk of agricultural products, 
it probably is illustrated in the case of wines produced in 
special vineyards, whose area of production cannot be 
increased. The law of rent thus amended covers all 
possible cases where competition is operative. We are 
not forced to regard monopoly rents as anomalous excep- | 
tions, but merely as the result of a general law working 
under special conditions. 
































IV. 


The strongest advocates of the economic theory of rent 


have regarded cottier rents as being exceptional. As 
; I2 
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these rents are by their definition founded on competition, 
it seems strange that a different law should be requisite 
for them, and a closer examination will, I think, show that 
this supposed exception is not really such. ‘They’ (the 
cottiers), says Mill, ‘give up in the shape of rent the whole 
produce of the land, with the exception of a sufficiency 
of potatoes for a subsistence.’ But this is exactly the 
description of a special case of the law of rent. The 
population has so far increased as to force down wages to 
the subsistence point. The mode of agriculture is so rude 
that there is practically no capital on which interest has to 
be paid, and the residue under the action of competition 
necessarily goes to the landlord Mill’s account of the 
determination of cottier rents is manifestly erroneous, 
He holds that ‘rent in this state of things depends on the 
proportion between population and land: His criticism 
of a similar statement, when made by others, is a severe 
one: ‘Some confusion must always attach to a phrase 
so inappropriate as that of a va/zo between two things not 
of the same denomination.”® Now it cannot be maintained 
that population and land are ‘of the same denomination.’ 

We may conjecture that Mill was misled—(1) by his 
predecessor and model, Jones, who treats of cottier rents 
from a different point of view, and (2) by his desire to 
advocate a reform of the Irish land system without sug- 
gesting State interference with economic rent The ab- 
sence of capitalist farmers could not of itself alter the law 
of rent, since capital adds to the efficiency of production, 
and its interest comes from this surplus fund. Similar 
considerations apply te the employer's gain, so that there 
can be no scientific reason for separating rents paid under 
the action of competition by cultivating labourers from the 
rents of capitalist farmers. 


1 Principles, Book 11., ch. ix., § 2. 3 Principles, Book u1., ch. ii., § 3: 
2 Principles, Book 11., ch. ix., § 1. 
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V. 


The analysis of cost of production, and the relation of 
the various shares in distribution to price and value, have 
been treated at great length by economists; but we can 
hardly say that the essential points so long in dispute are 
yet definitely settled. It appears that the object of explain- 
ing value, which has led to tne efforts to analyze cost, has 
distracted the attention of most writers. The safest course 
is to examine all the factors of production, both primary 
and secondary. The elements of cost of production can be 
no other than those of the factors which are not obtained 
gratuitously. It seems almost a truism to say that the ele- 
ments of cost of production consist of the costly factors of 
production. The first factor of production is Nature, and 
though some natural forces are obtained gratuitously, yet 
superior qualities or, where the demand exceeds the supply, 
all grades, if capable of appropriation, yield rent; there- 
fore we may say that the amount of gratuitous service 
rendered by natural agents is one element in determining 
cost, é.g. the position of the margin of cultivation is an 
element in determining the cost of producing (and there- 
fore the value of) wheat. (2) Labour is the next factor of 
production, and no one has ever disputed that the amount 
of disagreeable effort to be undergone in production is one 
element of its cost. The error usually committed here has 
been a confusion between /abour and the wages which, under 
certain conditions, are a measure of the sacrifice it necessi- 
tates on the part of the labourer. Wages of ordinary labour 
are, then, an element in the expenses of production, since 
they measure the cost to the labourer. Higher wages for 
extra skill do not affect cost, since the higher price is paid 
for superior service; but where monopoly exists in the 
case of special kinds of labour it may affect the expenses 
of production. (3) Capital is a secondary factor of pro- 
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duction, whose aid will not be obtained without abstinence 
on the part of the capitalist, and a payment for that absti- 
nence by those who desire to use the capital. Interest, 
the price paid for the loan of capital, is a further element 
in the expense which measures cost. The price paid for 
the use of capital has an effect on the value of the articles 
produced by the aid of that capital. (4) The grades of 
ability of the employers must be taken into account. 
Though the gains obtained by superior organization and 
economy are not a deduction from the produce, since, 
without them, the produce would be so much smaller, the 
fact that employers of inferior ability can hold their ground 
is a cause tending to raise the cost of the product. (5) 
Invention, social organization, and the services of the State, 
which undoubtedly increase production, are not, in general, 
costly. They only appear in the case of royalties on 
patents, and taxation on certain commodities. The former 
are in reality paid for the use of a superior agent of pro- 
duction, and the latter are compulsory deductions, but are 
only occasional, not necessary elements. It seems, there- 
fore, that we may best speak of four factors of production 
as affecting cost, vizi—(1) the position of the margin of 
production; (2) the amount of sacrifice incurred in labour 
measured by ordinary wages ; (3) the amount of abstinence 
on the part of capitalists measured by the rate of interest 
paid for the use of capital; (4) the extent to which 
economy of materials, business arrangements, and social 
organization have been carried. Change any of these 
elements and the cost of production changes: if all re- 
main unaltered cost of production is unaltered too, 2.¢. 
omitting the occasional and disturbing element of taxation. 
It should be noticed that interest and wages form measures 
of cost; rent and the employer’s gain (anternechmergewinn) 
donot. Iam compelled, therefore, to dissent from the criti- 
cisms passed on this part of the older theory by Professor 
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Clark in his recent valuable and interesting Paper.’ It 
seems obvious that rent and interest do not stand on the 
same line: the former is the surplus yield from certain 
natural agents: the latter is the return on all capital mea- 
sured by its fiza/ utility. The real analogue to rent is the 
higher utility of the earlier units of capital, which does not 
goto the capitalists, but to ‘the labourers themselves, or 
the public generally, as consumers,’* to use Jevons’s words. 
Asimilar difference exists between the position of ordinary 
wages and the employer’s gain. 


VI. 


In the first edition of his Prznczples of Political Economy 
Mr. Sidgwick sought to show that Mill, in expounding his 
theory of international values, committed an error by tem- 
porarily omitting cost of carriage, since, were that condi- 
tion absent, international values would depend on cost of 
production, ‘except we make the further hypothesis rarely 
likely to be realized in fact, that after the trade is estab- 
lished there is no product common to the trading coun- 
tries.’* In defending Mill’s doctrine I referred to a later 
part of his statement where he declares, ‘ But for it’ (cost 
of carriage) ‘every commodity ... would be either regularly 
imported or regularly exported. A country would make 
nothing for itself which it did not also make for other 
countries.” In a note to the second edition of his work 
Mr, Sidgwick replies that ‘this, however, does not amount 
to saying that there would be no product common to any 
two trading countries if cost of carriage were non-existent; 


1 Possibility of a Scientific Law of of the very great service that Ameri- 
Wages, pp. 64, sq. can economists are performing by their 

* Theory of Political Economy, p.278. thorough sifting of the leading economic 
While dissenting on this special point, doctrines, and also in many other ways. 
I feel bound to express my deep sense 3 Sidgwick, p. 218. 
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since, granting Mill’s inference, two countries might still 
make the same thing for export to a third, as well as for 
home consumption.’! When we call to mind that the 
whole of the earlier part of Mill’s exposition refers to two 
countries, which he evidently supposes to be isolated from 
the rest of the world, it surely follows that the assumption 
of the countries exporting to a third is not admissible, and 
that in this simple case Mill’s doctrine is not an obvious 
error, nor (if I may say so without disrespect) did my 
interpretation of it at all increase its ‘extravagance.’ It 
will not then be rash to conclude that if we limit our 
view to a world with two trading groups, and two only, 
the assumption of cost of carriage being non-existent is 
quite allowable. Passing now to the more complicated 
case of three or more countries, we have to see whether 
any alteration in the fundamental conditions of exchange 
is introduced. A frzord anything of the kind would not 
be expected. ‘Trade among any number of countries,’ 
says Mill, ‘and in any number of commodities, must take 
place on the same essential principles as trade between 
two countries and in two commodities,’? a statement which 
is substantially repeated by Jevons.* It is, however, more 
satisfactory to consider in what case it is possible for two 
countries to export a common product toa third. If one 
country finds a profit in exporting a given quantity of a 
commodity, then, assuming that the law of proportional 
return is in operation, it will be equally for its profit to 
export any larger quantity, a process which will rapidly 
lower its exchange value; nor is there any limit to this 
increased export at lower price except that set by the 
condition of comparative cost. Now if a second country, 
where the cost of production is higher than in the first, 


1 Sidgwick, p. 206, n. 1 (2nd edition). % Zheory, p. 124 (2nd edition.) 
2 Principles, Book t1., ch. 18, § 2. 
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be also an exporter, it is plain that it will be driven out 
of the market, so that we may conclude that in general, 
under the supposed conditions, two countries will not pro- 
duce a common article of export unless—(1) the costs are 
the same in both; or (2) that the whole productive force of 
one of the countries is devoted to turning out the article in 
question ; or (3) in the exceptional case when only a limited 
amount of productive power is available for the special 
commodity. These cases, however, confirm Mill’s posi- 
tion, since in (1) the action of reciprocal demand coincides 
with, but is not determined by, the action of cost; while 
in the others the case is one of scarcity, where cost of 
production admittedly does not determine value, even in 
domestic trade. \ 

With regard to Mr. Sidgwick’s further contention that 
Mill’s non-recognition of the law of diminishing return 
makes his doctrine ‘ incorrect in fact,’ I venture to think 
that the point at issue does not deal with the correctness of 


a fact, but with the degztimacy of an assumption. It must 
be admitted that Mill did not state with sufficient pre- 
cision all the assumptions made by him in expounding 
his theory ; but, fully granting this, it is nevertheless true 
that his work in this department of economics is not so 
slight as to allow of such an easy demolition as the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Sidgwick’s view would produce. 


VII. 


In a later part of his elaborate and critical work Mr. 
Sidgwick seeks to establish, or at all events to render 
probable, the proposition that free trade may lead to dis- 
placement of labour, and in his second edition he has 
further emphasized his argument by the addition that a 
community may lose not only in population but also in 
wealth by the adoption of free trade. In illustration of 
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his view he puts forward what he very justly describes as 
‘an extreme case,’ which may best be given in his own 
words :— 


Suppose a country (A) so thickly populated that additional 
agricultural produce could not be obtained from the soil except at 
a rapidly increasing expense, and suppose that one-third of its 
actual produce of this kind—say for brevity its corn—is now con- 
sumed by the persons engaged in its chief branches of manufacture. 
Suppose that the country, having been strictly protected, adopts 
Free Trade, and that consequently the manufactures in question 
are obtained at half the price from another country (B) in exchange 
for corn: and for simplicity let us assume that the result of the fall in 
price is that the same /o/a/ price is paid for the manufactures annually 
consumed. What, then, are the manufacturing labourers thrown out 
of work bythe changeto do? The course most obviously suggested 
by the circumstances is that they should emigrate, and supply the 
labour required in the extended manufactures of B, or in the newly 
developed trade between A and B. If they do not do this there 
seems no general ground for assuming that they will all be able to 
find employment in A as remunerative as that withdrawn from 
them. No doubt as the cost of production in agriculture may be 
assumed to increase continuously, a certain amount of additional 
labour may now be employed in agriculture which will be more 
productive on the whole than some of the labour employed before 
the trade was opened, the diminution in the amount of corn pro- 


duced by each new labourer being more than balanced by the. 


increased power of the corn to purchase manufactures. But if 
the additional labour is only applicable at a rapidly increasing 
cost, the point will very soon come at which this balance will be 
reversed, and it is theoretically quite possible that a portion of the 
labourers thrown out of manufacturing employment could not, 
in the present condition of industry, be employed in A in agricul- 
ture so as to yield any surplus above their own consumption. And 
if they could not be profitably employed in agriculture, it is theo- 
retically possible that they could not be so employed at all.’ 


1 Principles, pp. 494-5 (Ist ed.). 
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The foregoing case suggests several points of interest. 

It is, as Mr. Sidgwick says, ‘an improbable one,’ since a 
country where the law of diminishing return operates so 
powerfully is far more likely to zmport than to export agri- 
cultural products. Still there are countries so placed—Ire- 
land in the early part of this century was probably one—and 
there can be no doubt that under such conditions foreign 
trade, leading to an extension of cultivation, may lower 
the return to agricultural industry, and so far injure the 
labouring class. Against this disadvantage we must set 
the addition to rent from the descent of the margin of cul- 
tivation, and the reduced cost of imported goods. The 
fact that by the opening of a foreign trade country A ex- 
ports /ood lends further plausibility to the contention that 
its population may thus be diminished. But these consi- 
derations are, I believe, disposed of by a closer investi- 
gation of the features of the case as stated above. The 
essential condition for international trade is a difference in 
comparative cost ; but if the corn of country A so rapidly 
increases in cost as additional amounts are required, it 
seems plain that the difference in the comparative costs 
of production of corn and manufactures in A and B will 
diminish and finally disappear, at which point, the utility 
of the trade ceasing, the trade itself will cease. Should 
the cost of producing corn still go on increasing, the state 
of things will be reversed, and A will exfor¢ manufactures 
and zmport corn. Until the trade ceases there will be 
some gain or utility derived from it, though, as I have 
elsewhere shown,' particular classes may suffer.” Another 
interesting point which is entirely unnoticed by Mr. Sidg- 
' Theory of International Trade, I am glad to be able to refer to the 
P- 104. opinion of so able and learned an 
*Professor Loria of Siena, in an economist in support of my view. See 
interesting communication to the Lon- Zhe Yournal of the Statistical Society, 


don Statistical Society, has indepen- June 1887, vol. 1., pp. 408-10. 
dently arrived at a similar result, and 
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wick is the probable effect produced by the previous ‘ pro. 
tection’ on the population of country A. By it—assuming 
that the product of each labourer is the same in value—a 
tax of over 16 per cent. has been levied on the population, 
z. é. manufactures form one-third of their expenditure, and 
are doubled in price, and levied too on articles of which 
they stand in need, since all the funds set free by the 
removal of the 100 per cent. duty are devoted to buying 
increased supplies of these very commodities. There- 
fore it cannot be doubted that were labour able to move 
Jrecly from A to B, the policy of protection would place a 
premium on the emigration of agricultural labour from A. 
Indeed Mr. Sidgwick’s case derives its force principally 
from the tacit assumption that the introduction of Free 
Trade also creates a previously non-existent mobility of 
labour and capital. Unless this assumption be made, we 
are forced to believe that the population of the ‘pro- 
tected’ country, A (unless its resources were so far superior 
to country B, that cost of living in spite of ‘ protection’ 
would be lower than in B'), would suffer in population 
by a restrictive policy. A further consequence, result- 
ing from the supposed adoption of Free Trade, which 
is not referred to in Mr. Sidgwick’s discussion, is the 
effect produced on the agriculture of B. The opening of 
trade between A and Bb, if it displaces manufactures in the 
former, must so far displace agriculture in the latter. 
Even admitting that the manufacturers in A emigrate to B, 
the conditions of cost will be such as to make the export 
of agricultural produce .to B profitable, and this produce 
will dislodge an equal amount of the produce of B, so 
that some of its agriculturists will be compelled to emi- 
grate to A, and will find more advantageous employment 
in that country, until the rapidly increasing cost of pro- 
duction removes this advantage, when trade will cease. 


1 In which case it would not lose population by the adoption of Free Trade. 
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It therefore appears that, even in this ‘extreme’ and 
improbable case, the effect of Free Trade in reducing 
population cannot be established on theoretical grounds, 
while in practice no such illustration is to be found. Per- 
haps the condition of Ireland between 1825 and 1845 is 
the nearest approach to an actual illustration of the sup- 
posed case, since it exported food and imported other 
articles with practically complete Free Trade in existence 
between it and Great Britain. Yet, during that period, its 
population was rapidly increasing, and decline did not set 
in until the adoption of Free Trade in corn by England 
deprived it of the monopoly of the English market, and 
altered the nature of the commodities demanded. 

To avoid misinterpretation, I ought to add that a sudden 
and rapid change from a policy of strict protection to one 
of pure Free Trade may cause considerable injury and loss 
—a proposition which is true of all great industrial changes 
—but I do not believe that free-traders, beginning with 
Adam Smith, have ever shut their eyes to the fact. If any 
have done so they have undoubtedly erred. Judging, 
however, by the course of events, it seems that the error 
is usually the other way, and that any loss inflicted by a 
too speedy adoption of commercial freedom is insignificant 
when compared with the evils which have been produced 
by restriction. 


C. F. BASTABLE. 
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THE COMPLETION OF DR. HENRY’S AZNEIDEA, 


ANY of the readers of Dr. Henry’s Aenezdea must 
have believed that the publication of that work had 
been finally abandoned, and have felt at a loss to account 
for the reason. That reason is easily given. The severe 
and protracted illness of the late Professor Davies of 
Galway, who, helped by Mr. Keenan of Trinity College 
Library, was the chief literary editor of the work, has 
been mainly the cause of the apparent abandonment of 
publication. During the latter years of his life Professor 
Davies was hardly able to do any work beyond that which 
the duties of his Chair peremptorily required. When he 
died at the beginning of this year, the Aemnezdea, as far as 
the end of the seventh book, had been published; and the 
eighth and part of the ninth were already in type. Dr. 
Henry’s executors, after losing Professor Davies’ valuable 
services, arranged with Professor Palmer and myself to 
take up the editing of the remainder of the work, Mr. 
Keenan’s constantly increasing toil in connexion with 
the Trinity College Library having compelled him to ask 
to be relieved of the labour of assisting in the editing, 
which he had done so admirably and so thoroughly. We 
do not expect to have succeeded in putting together Dr. 
Henry’s MSS., veritable /olza szbyllae, in the same admi- 
rable manner that Professor Davies and Mr. Keenan did; 
but we feel strongly convinced of the high value and 
striking originality of Dr. Henry’s writings, and thought 
that the remainder of his Aenezdea ought not, from any 
reluctance on our part, to remain an unpaid debt to Vir- 
gilian scholars. 
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So we have taken up the work, and have arranged for 
press, to the best of our ability, the MS. of the remaining 
books (IX.-xII). The great difficulty of printing it (which 
our University Press can only accomplish slowly, owing 
both to the stress of its other business and the complicated 
nature of the MS.) and of revising the sheets will probably 
delay the completion for about a twelvemonth. We have, 
however, already just completed and published the third 
volume, bringing the work up to the close of the gth book. 

In order to recall to readers of HERMATHENA the kind 
of notes Dr. Henry used to write (if a reminder is neces- 
sary), we subjoin his note on xX. 880, which, we think, 
shows Dr. Henry in his most characteristic style, that is, 
at his best. 


L. C. PURSER. 


X. 880. 


NEC MORTEM HORREMUS NEC DIVUM PARCIMUS ULLI. 


‘Quasi dicat: omnes accuso et incuso; omnes dii mihi 
ex aequo hostes, nullum veneror, ut tu qui nuper Iovem 
invocasti et Apollinem. Desine haec ludicra deorum,’ La 
Cerda. 

Not the meaning, if it were only because such osten- 
tatious profession of atheism is as little in harmony with 
the dignified character, and demeanour, and deep afflic- 
tion of Mezentius, as it is little called for by anything 
Aeneas has said or done, and little required to explain 
anything which follows. Far be the gratuitous blasphemy 


from Mezentius, the blot from the finest episode of the 
Aenets. 
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‘Ut ab eo auxilium expectemus ;’ and again, ‘ Parcere, 
pro vereri, metuere, adeoque omnino curare,’ Heyne; adopt. 
ing, as it would seem, the notion of Servius: ‘ Hoc ideo, 
quia Aeneas invocaverat deos, ut: sic pater ille deum 
faciat, sic altus Apollo.’ [Servius has no more on the 
subject. | 

Not the meaning, if it were only on account of the 
total inconsistency of such meaning with Mezentius’s 
very next word, DESINE, Aeneas being, not the more, but 
the less, likely desinere, in proportion as he is assured 
that he need fear no interposition of heaven in favour of 
Mezentius. 

‘Nec tibi dei quos invocas quidquam profuerint mecum 
pugnanti. Proprie enim non ipsis diis, sed ei qui deos 
adiutores habet, parcitur.—Wagner (ed. Heyn. and 1861). 

Not the meaning, if it were only because Mezentius is 
not threatening Aeneas, but answering Aeneas’s threats. 
Quid me terres? iam venio moriturus. What has 
the meaning—‘ the gods whom you invoke will not be 
able to save you in the contest in which you are engaging 
with me’—to do with Mezentius’s coming, prepared to die; 
or with Mezentius’s forlorn hope, that before he dies him- 
self he may inflict a mortal wound on his enemy—‘ haec 
tibi porto dona prius’? 

‘Kein gott soll mich abhalten, mit dir zu kampfen,’ 
Siipfle. 

Not the meaning, if it were only because the words of 
Mezentius, so understood, a fit and proper answer to the 
prayer, ‘ May Jupiter and Apollo prevent you from attack- 
ing me,’ had been the most unfit and improper answer 
imaginable to the actual prayer of Aeneas, ‘ May Jupiter 
and Apollo grant that you attack me.’ What, then, is 
the meaning of the words, if none of all these? 

Let us see. Parcere, in its general sense, to spare in 
any manner, whether physically or morally, is very fre- 
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quently used in the special sense of sparing another 
morally, by not exposing one’s self to physical danger, 
especially to the danger of death, Ovid, Herozd. 13. 65 
(Laodamia to Protesilaus) : 


‘Hectora, quisquis is est, si sum tibi cara, caveto : 
signatum memori pectore nomen habe. 
hunc ubi vitaris, alios vitare memento ; 
et multos illic Hectoras esse puta: 
et facito dicas, quoties pugnare parabis, 
parcere me iussit Laodamia sibi.’ 


Ibid. 19. 203 (Hero to Leander) : 


‘ quidquid id est, timeo: nec tu mea somnia ride ; 
nec nisi tranquillo brachia crede mari. 
si tibi non parcis, dilectae parce puellae : 
quae nunquam, nisi te sospite, sospes erit.’ 


Ibid. 7. 75 (Dido, beseeching Aeneas not to expose himself 
to the danger of the sea) : 


‘nec mihi parcatur; puero parcatur Iulo; 
te satis est titulum mortis habere meae.’ 


Stat. Zheb. 9. 893: 


‘nec tibi sollicitae saltem inter bella peperci.’ 


Sen. Herc. fur. 1246 (Amphitryon, beseeching Hercules 
not to kill himself, but live on, out of regard for his (Am- 
phitryon’s) age, which requires a protector) : 


‘ per sancta generis sacra, per ius nominis 
utrumque nostri, sive me altorem vocas, 
seu tu parentem, perque venerandos piis 
canos, senectae parce desertae, precor, 
annisque fessis: unicum lapsae domus 
firmamen, unum lumen afflicto malis 
temet reserva.’ 

VOL, VII. K 
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Senec. Zhyest. 1046 (Thyestes, having just discovered that 
he has eaten the flesh of his children, and about to kill 
himself) : 


‘ ‘sustine, infelix, manum; 
parcamus umbris.’ 


‘Let me not, by killing myself, afflict the shades of the 
dead,’ viz. his dead children. 

Nor is it the Latin parcere alone which is used in 
this special sense; the Greek equivalent is used in the 
same manner. Compare £fzgr. Diogenis, Anthol. Palat. 
7. 700: 

vyyvace Baxxov extiwy xavdov 
Xpvowrros, ovd eheroaro 


ov TYS TTOAS, OVX NS TaTpas, ov THs Wux7s, 
add’ nrOe Sup’ es Aidew 


[‘did not spare,’ z.e. ‘did not care for,’ ‘ was not influenced 
by any regard for either the Stoa, or his country, or his 
life’ |. 

If it be said: ‘ Very well; no one disputes the frequent 
use either of parcere or pedecfa in this sense, of morally 
sparing one’s parent, or one’s country, or one’s sweet- 
heart, or one’s dear friend, or even the shade of one’s 
deceased friend, by not exposing one’s self to danger; but 
what has this sense to do with sparing the gods, who are 
neither our parents, nor our country, nor our sweethearts, 
nor our dear friends, nor shades of our deceased dear 
friends, but are removed from us by total disparity of 
nature, by the whole distance of heaven from earth?’ I 
reply: We, indeed, do not regard our gods as standing 
to us in so near, close, and intimate a relationship, are 
‘accustomed to consider them as infinitely farther off, and 
as interesting themselves in our affairs rather generally 
than specially; as concerned, like so many kings, or 
emperors, less for the individual than the general weal. 
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But it was not so in the heroic times, not so with the 
poets. In the heroic times, and with the poets, the gods 
were (not, indeed, all, for they were too numerous, but one 
or more of them) always at the side of the individual, 
helping him, advising him, comforting him, admonishing 
him, reprimanding him; never, except in some rare case 
indeed, such as that of this very Mezentius (contemptor 
deum), deserting him, and leaving him entirely to himself. 
In proof of these assertions, it is unnecessary I should go 
so far as either the Minerva of Ulysses, or the Apollo of 
Orestes, or the Mars of Romulus, or the Egeria of Numa, 
or the demon of Socrates. There is scarcely in the whole 
course of our poem an event in which a god is not more 
or less concerned; scarcely in the whole course of our 
poem a misfortune of any of the principal actors which 
does not more or less nearly touch some divinity, in which 
some divinity does not more or less directly sympathize. 
Not only does Juturna cover up her head, and leap into 
the river, to avoid the sight of Turnus perishing, but 
Alcides himself weeps, and even Jupiter turns away his 
eyes, not to behold the death of Pallas. In Mezentius’s 
case alone is there an exception. There is no god to take 
interest in him, to grieve at any calamity which may 
befall him, the contemner of the gods, ‘ contemptor deum.’ 
He has, therefore, on his part, no occasion to spare any 
god; no occasion to avoid death, in order not to cause 
pain to some befriending, sympathizing god, and this is 
precisely what he tells Aeneas in our text: ‘ Don’t think 
to terrify me with the threat of death. I am not afraid to 
die, and I need not be chary of my life for the sake of any 
friendly god. There is none to be pained by my death, or 
to grieve after me. Cease to threat, therefore; I came 
here seeking death, and hoping first to inflict a mortal 
wound on you.’ No declaration could be in more perfect 


keeping with the character of the man, who not only has 
K 2 
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lived all his previous life in moral warfare with the gods, 
but is, besides, brave and fierce; of the king, who, on 
account of his cruelties, has been dethroned and expelled 
out of his country by his subjects; of the father, who is 
alive only because his son has just thrown himself between 
him and his adversary’s sword, so as to receive in his own 
body the mortal wound. What more natural than for such 
a man, under such circumstances, wounded, too, by the 
same hand which has just slain his son, to reply to the 
menaces of that slayer of his son: ‘ Thy menaces are in 
vain. They might, indeed, have terrified me while my son 
lived: for so long as he lived I had something to lose, 
Thou hast deprived me of him, and I have nothing more 
to lose; thou nothing more to menace, nothing but my 
life, and that [ come purposely to lose, selling it as dear 
as I can. For myself, personally, death has no horrors, 
and I am not under such obligations to the gods [com- 
pare Aesch. Sept. advers. Theb. 702: 


Eteocl. Ocors pev dyn Tws wapynpeAnpcOa, 
xapis 8 ad’ nuwv odopevww Oavpalerar] 


as to care whether any of them grieves for me or not’? 
These latter words being added in conformity with the 
sentiment of antiquity, that while, on the one hand, it 
became a brave man not to be afraid to die, it became 
him, on the other hand, to be chary of his life for the sake 
of his country, friends, relatives, and tutelary gods. Me- 
zentius having, since his expulsion from his kingdom, no 
country, and (as may be presumed) since the death of his 
son, no relatives, and having besides, either from his 
constitutional bravery, or his desperation, or from both 
causes together, no fear of death (NEC MORTEM HORRE- 
MUS), could, by possibility, have but one inducement to 
live on in his accumulated, utter, and hopeless misery, 
viz., unwillingness to be, by his voluntary death, the 
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cause of pain to some friendly divinity ; but even this last 
inducement to live is wanting to Mezentius, too habitually 
contumacious towards heaven to have friends there, and 
too ferocious to care for giving them pain if he had. 
Hence his bitter and most touching NEC DIVUM PARCIMUS 
ULLI. 

The following examples, while they prove, on the one 
hand, the existence among the ancients of the sentiment 
in question, viz., that it was the duty of a brave man not 
to cause pain to friendly gods by unnecessarily throwing 
away his life, prove, on the other, that parcere deis was 
the form in which the sentiment was usually expressed. 
Stat. Zheb. 9. 812 (Diana to Parthenopaeus) : 


‘hactenus Ogygias satis infestasse catervas, 
Parthenopaee, satis. muserae tam parce parentt, 
parce deis quicunque favent, 


1.é. consider your mother, consider your befriending gods, 


what pain you will cost them if any accident befalls 
you. bcd. 2, 686 (Minerva to Tydeus, dissuading him 
from fighting any longer, and exhorting him not to pain 
the gods, who love and favour him, viz. by incurring more 
hazards) : 
‘ ‘sate gente superbi 

Oeneos, absentis cui dudum vincere Thebas 

annuimus, iam pone modum, mimiumque secundis 

parce deis. Huic una fides optanda labori : 

fortuna satis usus abi.’ 


So understood, the words NEC DIVUM PARCIMUS ULLI 
constitute a co-ordinate proposition in the strictest con- 
nexion with NEC MORTEM HORREMUS. ‘Personally I am 
not afraid of death, and I have no reason to be chary of 
my life in compliment to any of the gods. Cease, there- 


fore, to threaten; I intend to die, but first will try to have 
revenge.’ 
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Having seen already in what perfect harmony such 
sentiment is with the character and previous history of the 
speaker, let us now see how it accords with his particular 
circumstances at the moment. His son killed, and himself 
severely wounded by Aeneas, Mezentius has just returned 
to the field, to have his revenge and die. Aeneas, as- 
tonished, and hardly believing his eyes and ears, prays 
that it may be no mistake, and that Mezentius may really 
be come to measure lances with him again, 


SIC PATER ILLE DEUM FACIAT, SIC ALTUS APOLLO, 
INCIPIAS CONFERRE MANUM, 


and advances menacingly towards him. ‘No use in 
your menaces,’ says Mezentius calmly. ‘They might 
have terrified me while life was dear to me for my son’s 
sake. Now that he is dead, I have but one wish—to 
revenge him, and die. I neither fear death, nor have 
patron god (patron saint it would be in the time of the Cru- 
sades) to grieve or offend by dying.’ No sentiment could 
be more proper in the mouth of a brave man, seeking out 
a second time on the same field the enemy who had but a 
moment before killed his son and severely wounded him- 
self; the enemy with whom it was still optional to him 
(he being mounted and his adversary on foot) to fight or 
not; the enemy over whom, owing to the same circum- 
stance, viz. that he was mounted, while his adversary was 
on foot, he had still, notwithstanding his wound, some 
chance of victory. A moment later, when it was no longer 
optional to him whether he would fight or not, when he 
was thrown from his horse, and Aeneas stood over him 
with his sword at his throat, the sentiment had been im- 
proper, had been too late. The question was not then, as 
now, whether he would put his life into danger or not, 
whether he had or had not patron gods to grieve or offend 
by dying; the danger was come, imminent over him; 
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depended no longer on what he might do, but on what 
Aeneas might do; and, acccordingly, we have at vs. gor 
neither 

NEC MORTEM HORREMUS NEC DIVUM PARCIMUS ULLI, 


but, instead, 

NULLUM IN CAEDE NEFAS. 
‘Use your right, the victor’s right. Do that to me which 
I would, if I could, have done to you.’ Plut. Lysand. 13 (of 


Philocles, when asked why he should not be put to death): 
O 8, ovdev te Tpo¢g THY suuhopav evoouc, exeAevae Nn KaTnyooEv 


wv ovosic tort dtkaarne, aAXa VIKWVYTA TWpaTTELV aTEO av v«nBec 


trasyev. The same undaunted spirit, but no longer any 
question about his own action, only about the action of 
Aeneas. 
The answer of Pallas to the menaces of Turnus, vs. 

449: 

‘aut spoliis ego iam raptis laudabor opimis, 

aut leto insigni; sorti pater aequus utrique est. 

tolle minas,’ 


is as similar to Mezentius’s answer to the threats of 
Aeneas as the circumstances of the case permit: con- 
sisting, if I may so say, of different materials, it is cast 
in the same mould. Pallas does not inform Turnus that 
he is indifferent whether his death grieves the gods or 
not, for such a sentiment could have no place in the 
mind of an ingenuous youth, tenderly brought up, and 
who, never having suffered, had as yet no cause to 
complain of the dispensations of heaven, no ground of 
quarrel with the gods; but he tells Turnus that he may 
spare his threats (‘tolle minas,’ exactly Mezentius’s 
QUID TERRES? DESINE), inasmuch as he himself person- 
ally is prepared either to die honourably or to conquer 
gloriously (‘aut spoliis ego iam raptis laudabor opimis 
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aut leto insigni,’ corresponding, fro re diversa, with 
Mezentius’s NEC MORTEM HORREMUS), and that he will not 
shun the risk out of consideration for the feelings of his 
parent, his parent also being prepared for either alterna- 
tive (‘sorti pater aequus utrique est,’ where ‘pater’ occu- 
pies the place assigned to DIVUM ULLI in the reply of 
Mezentius to Aeneas). The total absence from modern 
warfare of this very sweet and touching sentiment of the 
ancient warrior, viz. that the gods are our friends [ Xenoph. 
Cyr. 1. 6. 4 (ed. Hutch., p. 34), (Cyrus to Cambyses): zavu 
MEV OUD, EPH, W TATED, WO TOC ptAouc foot TOUC Qeove ovtac ovrw 
Staxeysac}], and therefore, like any other friends, painfully 
affected by our death, or other misfortune which may befall 
us, affords a satisfactory explanation of the total mis- 
understanding, nay, actual perversion, of the meaning of 
the passage by commentators. And a strange and unex- 
pected denouement, indeed, it is, that the ‘contemptor 
divum Mezentius,’ regarded from our author’s time down 
to the present as the very incarnation, especially in these 
his dying moments, of theoretical disbelief in heaven; so 
far from showing himself in his dying moments a dis- 
believer in heaven, so far from dying with a blasphemous 
defiance of heaven on his lips, dies not only declaring his 
belief in the sympathy of the gods with soldiers dying 
bravely on the field of battle, but even exhorting his 
enemy not to be deterred by any fear of the gods from 
killing him, for that neither he himself, in thus inviting 
death, nor his enemy, in killing him, could grieve, or 
offend those from whom he had lived in alienation (moral 
alienation) all his life (see above and Comm. 10. 743), and 
to whose sympathy he had, by so doing, forfeited all 
claim. 





HIPPOLYTUS ON ST. MATTHEW XXIV. 15-22. 


N a Paper which appeared in the last number of 
HERMATHENA (vol. VL, pp. 397-418) I gave some 
extracts from the unpublished Commentary of Dionysius 
Barsalibi on the Apocalypse, being controversial passages 
which that writer professes to have derived from a treatise 
of Hippolytus—no doubt, his lost Heads against Catus. As 
asequel to that Paper, I now offer another extract from the 
same Commentary, purporting to contain a summary of the 
interpretation of the passage, St. Matth. xxiv. 15-22, given 
by Hippolytus, apparently in some other of his writings 
which has not reached us. 

It is as follows :— 

[And the holy ctty shall they tread under foot forty and 
two months—Rev. xi. 2.| ‘(On this): The czty is the 
Church ; and these months they are to persecute her and 
kill, when the false Christ [St. Matth. xxiv. 24] shall come, 
because she worships him not. Now of this said Daniel, 
He shall approve the covenant for many, one week ; tn the half 
of the week shall cease the sacrifice (Dan. ix. 27]. The half 
of the week: that is, three years and a-half; and these 
make the forty and two months which are mentioned. The 
sacrifice he speaks of is not that of sheep, but the prayers 
of the upright. And the holy czty he speaks of is the 
righteous, 2. ¢. [those] who are oppressed and trodden under 
foot by the horn that sprang up in the midst [ Dan. vii. 8, 20, 
21, 25], which is Antichrist, as Daniel said. Hippolytus' 
otherwise interprets that which is said in the Gospel, When 
indeed ye shall see the pollution of desolation [St. Matth. 


[Margin] ‘ /n the Gospel : write, Jn the interpretation of the Gospel.’ 
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xxiv. 15]: for he says that it is not concerning the Jews, 
and the laying waste of Jerusalem, that these things are 
said, but concerning the end of Antichrist. The elect [ib. 
22| he speaks of are the Christians who are in this con- 
flict. And He says, Pray that ye fly not on the Sabbath or in 
winter [ib. 20]: 2.e. He advises that we be not overtaken 
by those things that are coming on us, when we are 
unoccupied in righteousness, as the Jews [are unoccupied] 
on the Sabbath, or troubled with worldly cares and sins, 
as one that is in a winter storm. TZhere shall be tribulation 
such as there was not like tt since the beginning of the world, 
etc. [ib. 21; cp. Dan. xii. 1]. On this Hippolytus says, 
that in the siege of Vespasian this did not come to pass; 
for nothing new happened to the world in his days beyond 
the things that were before. If you speak of war, many 
times it has happened in former times: and if again of 
captives, there have not lacked massacres or blood-shed- 
ding that was more than that [of the siege]. And if of 
the eating of children and unclean beasts, lo also in the 
days of Ahab' these things were [2 Kings, vi. 28]. Ac- 
cordingly it is not concerning Jerusalem that the Lord 
said this; for when He willed to speak concerning her, He 
said, When ye shall see the army compassing the city, know 
that the desolation thereof 7s nigh (St. Luke, xxi. 20]. Hence 
the pollution of devastaittons He speaks of is Antichrist. 
And Daniel said, [Jn] the half of the week standeth the 
abomination tn the sanctuary [Dan. ix. 27; cp. xi. 31]. Now 
Vespasian did not set up in the temple an idol, but that 
Legion’ which Trajanus Quintus placed, a chief man of the 
Romans: he set up the idol there which is called Kore. 


1 [Jehoram is of course meant]. demon, derived from the incident re- 

2[This word (adopted intoSyriacfrom lated by St. Mark,v.9, St. Luke, viii. 30; 
the Latin, probably through the Greek in which sense it is found in Ephraim 
Aeyedv) seems to be used here in its Syrus, iii. 115, 141 (Payne Smith’s 
secondary sense of an evil spirit or Thes. Syr., s. v.)]. 
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Also the Apostle has written that these things are con- 
cerning Antichrist, Except tf there come first a falling away, 
and the Man of tntqutty be revealed, so that he as God shall 
sit in the temple, whom our Lord Fesus shall consume, etc. 
[2 Thess. ii. 3, 4, 8]. From these [words] it is evident 
that Vespasian did not call himself God, nor did he sz¢ zx 
the temple, nor was he killed dy the Spirit of the Lord. 
Accordingly it is manifest that in the end tribulation arises 
against the Church, such as was none Ike tt.’ 

[And J will give power unto my two witnesses, and they 
shall prophesy, etc.—Rev. xi. 3.] ‘(On this :) There come 
two prophets, Enoch and Elias, and these are ¢he two olive 
trees he speaks of [ib. 4], even as Zacharias spoke of them 
[Zech. iv. 3, 11, 14]. Now concerning Elias our Lord 
said, Elias must come to restore all things [St. Mark, ix. 
12; cp. St. Matth. xvii. 11]. Of these he says that they 
work miracles and signs, and send plagues upon the un- 
believing [Rev. xi. 5, 6], in order that the faithful may 
have some respite. These two prophets will stand up 
against Antichrist, even as Moses and Aaron stood up 
against Pharaoh and the Egyptians. These things then 
are to be in ¢he half of the week, when Antichrist will 
scatter all men, so that there shall not be found two or 
three together to assemble, to offer sacrifice to God. This 
then is to be fulfilled, that the sacrifice shall cease. When 
then these are killed there [ib. 7] by the false Christ, 
afterwards they are to stand up, in presence of many, and 
are to be caught upon the clouds to meet our Lord [ib. 11, 12; 
1 Thess. iv. 17]. Jn the half of the week, said John, Enoch 
and Elias are to receive power [ib. 6], and are to preach 
@ thousand two hundred and threescore days girt with sack- 
cloth [ib. 3], and to teach repentance to the people and the 
Gentiles. These days are the half of the week ; and these 
are the two olive-trees and the two candlesticks (ib. 4), as 
Zacharias said, Enoch and Elias. And ¢he beast that ascend- 
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eth out of the bottomless pit shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them, and kill them. And thetr dead bodtes 
he shall cast zv/o the streets, that is the highways, of the city 
[ib. 7, 8]. (On this:) Concerning this beast Daniel said, 
I saw indeed a beast that came up out of the bottomless pit, 
that is, ¢he sea [Dan. vii. 3], and made war with the saints 
[ib. 21], which [beast] that horn which sprang up desig- 
nates [ib. 8]. No other kingdom is to persecute the saints, 
save this alone from which ¢he horn 1s to spring up at the 
last, which is Antichrist, who is to kill Enoch and Elias. 
And after these things that is to come to pass which 
Esaias said: Behold the Lord out of His sanctuary sena- 
eth forth His sword, great and strong, against the dragon, 
the crooked serpent (Isaiah, xxvi. 21; xxvii. 1]: and in like 
manner said Daniel, Zhe beast was killed and destroyed, and 
his body was given to the burning fire (Dan. vii. 11]. The 
body he speaks of is the devil, he who worketh [2 Thess. 
ii. 7, 9] in the false Christ : and the czty he speaks of is 


Jerusalem, where these things are to come to pass. For 
Paul said concerning him who is Antichrist, He sztteth in 
the temple of God as God.’ 

The foregoing extract, though continuously written in 
the Ms. whence I take it, divides itself into two parts, the 
division being marked (as is usual in this MS.) by the sign x. 
It will be perceived that Hippolytus is cited by name in the 


1 I have to repeat here what I have Old Testament, I am now of opinion 


said in my former Paper (HERMATH., 
vol. vi., p. 399, note ft) that Barsalibi 
cites both Old and New Testament 
without regard to verbal accuracy. 
Hence the form in which many familiar 
texts appear in my rendering of this ex- 
tract from his Commentary. In the New 
Testament texts he blends the Peshitto 
with the Harkleian version, and often 
deviates from both. In texts from the 


that when he deviates from the Peshitto 
he translates for himself from the Lxx. 
I find no clear evidence that he used 
the Syro-Hexaplar at all : and in parti- 
cular I regard it as certain that he was 
unacquainted with the Syro-Hexaplar 
Daniel, and the [so-called] Lxx. 
version of that book (the Chisian), 
which the Syro-Hexaplar follows. 
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former of these parts only—that which relates to the second 
verse of Rev. xi. But (as I shall presently show) it is cer- 
tain that in the latter part likewise the comment on the ten 
following verses (3-12) is in great measure drawn from 
Hippolytus. Besides, the line of interpretation that runs 
through both parts is continuous. For these reasons I 
have thought it well to give the whole. The Commentary 
has no further note on chapter xi., but passes on imme- 
diately to chapter xii. 

On the second verse Barsalibi begins by explaining 
the ‘treading underfoot’ by the Gentiles of the ‘holy city’ 
during ‘forty and two months’ to mean that in the latter 
days of the world the Church shall suffer persecution for 
three years and a half, which period he identifies with the 
‘half-week’ foretold by Daniel (ix. 27); and the ‘sacrifice 
caused to cease in the midst of the week,’ signifies accor- 
dingly the suppression of the public prayers of the Church 
by the tyranny of Antichrist, when she will refuse to wor- 
ship him. And he is the ‘little horn’ of the fourth of the 
beasts of Daniel’s vision, who is to ‘ prevail against the 
saints’ (Dan. vii. 8, 21). For so far the Commentary 
appears to follow the teaching of Hippolytus in the treatise 
De Christo et Antichristo (Lagarde, pp. 1-36). In that trea- 
tise it is laid down, as in the Commentary, that the ‘horn’ 
is Antichrist (ss. 28, 47'); that the half-week of Daniel is 
the same as the period defined in this eleventh chapter of 
the Revelation (ss. 43, 47, 61), and that its completion is to, 
be the end of all things (2d., & s. 64). But the discussion 


1 The Syriac Aso», ‘that sprangup’ mpoopvév: but throughout the De Chr. 
(p. 147, line 9), seems to represent the et Antichr. Hippolytus quotes exclu- 
dvapuduevov, dvaptov, of Hippolytus in sively, and at great length (e. g. ss. 19- 
these passages. It is not from the 22), from Theodotion’s version, and it 
Peshitto of Dan, vii., 8 or 20, nordoes _ has been proved that he nowhere shows 
it render either the original Chaldee any knowledge of the other. (Salmon’s 
npon or Theodotion’s 7 avaBdv. The  ntroduction to the New Test., 3rd ed., 
Chisian (Lxx.] Daniel has dvepin, 72 P+ 593+) 
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which is subjoined, cited as from Hippolytus, of our Lord’s 
eschatological prediction, recorded in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and of St. Paul’s, in the 
second chapter of his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
is not (so far as I know) to be found in any of his extant 
writings—though in the De Christo et Antichristo (ss. 62, 
63) he inserts several verses of both chapters (St. Matth, 
xxiv. 15-19, & 21; 2 Thess. ii. 1-12'), similarly connected 
together. It is natural to suppose that the citation is from 
the lost Commentary on Matthew, which St. Jerome men- 
tions in the Prologue to his own Commentary on that Gos- 
pel. Indeed, this appears to be directly attested by the 
MS. of Barsalibi in the marginal note (guantum valeat) 
attached to the name of Hippolytus, which says, ‘In the 
Commentary on the Gospel.’? The words with which 
Barsalibi introduces this discussion (‘ Hippolytus otherwise 
interprets .. .’) imply that he regarded it as in some mea- 
sure inconsistent with the preceding interpretation of 
Rev. xi. 2, which (as I have shown) is drawn from, or at 
least coincides with, that contained in the De Christo et 
Antichristo. But it is not easy to see any real inconsis- 
tency between them; and it may be that he only means to 
point out that of Daniel’s two representations of Anti- 
christ—the ‘little horn’ and the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion’—Hippolytus has fixed on the former in the 77eatuse, 
and on the latter in the Commentary (or whatever work of 
his is here borrowed from). It is to be noted that though 
the texts of Daniel and St. Matthew, which speak of the 
‘abomination of desolation,’ are cited in the De Christo et 
Antichristo (s. 62), and its appearance reckoned among 


'It is worth noting that in my ex- verse withthe common reading guaprlas. 
tract (p. 148, line 32) Hippolytus seems 2This note, however, may perhaps 
to have read 4 &v@pwmos ris dvoulasin be intended to be attached to the 
2 Thess. ii. 3 (with B, x, &c.); whereas words ‘in the Gospel’; and if so, 
in the De Chr. et Antichr. he citesthat they are probably to be regarded as 
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the signs of the end (64), it is nowhere in this Zreatzse 
identified with Antichrist. 

Isee no reason to doubt that we have here a genuine 
excerpt, probably in a condensed form, from a lost work 
of Hippolytus; though the identification of it as belonging 
to the Commentary on Matthew is but conjectural. It is of 
value as a clear and forcible summary of the reasons why 
the siege and destruction of Jerusalem under Vespasian 
cannot be regarded as adequately fulfilling the predictions 
of our Lord, or those of St. Paul, as we read them in the 
chapters referred to. It contains, moreover, an incidental 
statement which, if true, is an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the history of the capture of the city. 
Josephus makes no mention of the setting up of an idol 
in the Temple, which Hippolytus here relates as the act 
of a Roman commander named Trajanus. But he men- 
tions a Trajanus as being prefect of the tenth legion 
at the time when Jotapata was besieged (BL. F, bk. IL, 
chh. vii. 31, viii. 8), who may be presumed to be the 
same person. And the name of the idol, Kore, of course 
represents Kooy,' or Persephone, whose images, set up 
beside watersprings, were so familiar to Justin in the 
second century, probably in Palestine (Afo/. I. 64). 

In the remaining part of my extract—that in which the 
next ten verses of the Revelation are commented on—the 
relation of the Commentary of Barsalibi to Hippolytus is 
closer. Not only is the identification of the ‘two wit- 
nesses’ as Enoch and Elias common to both, but in the 
terms in which the mission of the witnesses is expressed 
there is a striking coincidence. St. John has merely said, 
‘they shall prophesy,’ which the Commentary expands 


only the attempt of a not very intelli- | Bodleian copy (Or. 560) has lost the 
gent scribe to correct the text by sub- leaves which contained it. 

stituting, ‘in the interpretation of the 1 The short vowel of the penult of 
Gospel’ for those words. There is Koph is no difficulty. So the name 
but one Ms. available of this part of ‘Pé5n is transliterated Rhédde in the 
the Commentary (Rich, 7185). The  Peshitto (Acts xii. 13). 
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into, ‘they are to preach...and to teach repentance to 
the people and the Gentiles.’ This expansion is plainly 
derived from the words of the De Christo et Antichristo, 
‘ They shall freach ... proclaiming repentance to the people 
and all the Gentiles’ (s. 43). There are, indeed, in the 
extract a few points which, so far as I am aware, are not 
to be found in any work of Hippolytus that has come 
down to us; for example, the curious explanation that the 
‘body of the beast’ is the Devil. But that Barsalibi had 
the De Christo et Antichristo before him in the composition 
of his Commentary appears beyond question in many 
places. A conclusive instance is his comment on the 
latter verses of Rev. xiii., the greater part of which I 
find to be simply a translation, somewhat abridged, of 
the latter half of section 49 and the former half of section 
50 of that treatise. 

It may be well to note here that this mention of Enoch 
and Elias, and nearly all the other points above noted as 
connecting the Commentary with Hippolytus, appear also 
in the Homily De Consummatione mundi (Lagarde, pp. 92- 
123). But this Homily seems to be certainly spurious. I 
have inadvertently quoted it in my Paper in Hermathena 
xiv. (p. 418, suppl. note (1) ), where I ought to have referred 
instead to the De Christo et Antichristo, s. 15 (Lagarde, p. 8). 

I may add that a coincidence with the Hippolytean 
fragment V in that Paper, which I had overlooked, is to 
be found in the Commentary on Proverbs, printed by Mai 
(Nova Patrum Biblioth., t. vu. ii. p. 74), which is not in- 
cluded in Lagarde’s Hzppolytus. It is the comment on 
Prov. xxx. 19: Ov8? 6 SiaBodAoe iri cima Xororov apapriav 
novvnOn eipetv’ Aéye yao 6 Kbpioc’ idod Eoxerar 6 Gpxwv TOU 
kéapov Tovrov, kal év guol evonoer ovdév. On this remark- 
able reading of St. John xiv. 30, see my note, 2d. p. 417.’ 


1I take this opportunity of correcting _is given as Ebediasa, 26. p. 399, line 1, 
the error by which the name Ebediesu _and elsewhere. 
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The accompanying autotype reproduces faithfully the 
mutilated first page of the MS. Rich 7185. The first eight 
lines contain the superscription (written in vermilion). 
Lines 1 and 2 are as follows: ‘On God [relying] we delay 
not to write extracts from the interpretation of the Revela- 
tion of John, a small portion...’ Of the six following I 
can only decipher a word here and there. Among them, 
however, I find ‘ Dionysius [Bishop of] the city Amid.’ 
This identifies the author as Dionysius Barsalibi, who 
occupied that See from A.D. 1166 to 1171.! It appears, 


moreover, that in the MS. we have not his Commentary 
on the Apocalypse* in full, but only a series of excerpts 


from it. 
The remainder of the page (twenty lines in all) is 


1 This is stated by Gregory Barhe- 
braeus in his Chron, Eccl. [Sect. 1., 
Coll. 543, 559; ed. Abbeloos & Lamy; 
see also Assemani, Biblioth, Orient., 
t. ii., pp. 208-211]. 

2 The Commentary itself, being part 
of the ‘accurate interpretations’ on 
the New Testament ascribed to him by 
Barhebraeus (559 ut supra), was, no 
doubt, a work on the same scale as his 
very copious Commentary on the Gospels, 
of which many Mss. are extant. A cata- 
logue, cited by Assemani (ut supra), 
mentions ‘a great book of interpreta- 
tion of the New [Testament], and of 
the Revelation of John the Apostle.’ 

In the Paper to which this is a 
sequel, I had called attention (p. 410, 
note {) to the peculiar arrangement of 
this Commentary, by which the Apoca- 
lypse is placed before the Acts and 
Epistles, and I had shown that such is 
the order of the Books in the only 
known example of a complete Syriac 
New Testament of any antiquity, the 

VOL. VII. 


Earl of Crawford’s ‘ Syr. No. 2,’ and 
also (probably) in Wetstein’s Ms., 
Amsterdam, before it was mutilated. 
From a monograph recently published 
by M. Samuel Berger (Ze Palim- 
pseste de Fleury, Paris, 1889), I have 
just learned the interesting fact (p. 12) 
that the fragments of the Paris palim- 
psests, 6400 G (Bibliothéque Nationale) 
prove on examination to belong to a 
volume which, in its original state, was 
arranged in the same remarkable order, 
containing—(1) the Apocalypse, (2) the 
Acts, (3) the Catholic Epistles. The 
MS. being of the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, seems to be the earliest instance 
yet found of this arrangement, which 
(so far as I know) has not been ob- 
served in any other Latin Ms., or in 
any Greek Ms. whatever. 

The Fragments of the old Latin 
version preserved in this version were 
for the first time published in a com- 
plete form by Belsheim, Appendix 
Epp. Paul. (Christiania, 1887). 
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written in black ink. The page is so mutilated that the 
opening words of every line of it are lost, except of the 
first four. Lines 9 and 10 appear to speak of the brevity 
of this Commentary as compared with the fuller one on the 
Gospel. Lines 11 and 12 ask the reader’s prayers for 
Dionysius Xenaias [?]. In line 13 begins the discussion of 
the authorship of the book. The substance of the remain- 
ing lines (14-28), mutilated as they are, may be made out 
to this effect :—‘ Many have denied that the Revelation is 
the work of John the Apostle. Eusebius of Czsarea quotes 
[Diony]sius of Alexandria, who argues that it is written 
by some other John, because the style is unlike that of 
the Gospel, and because the writer [not as in the Gospel] 
gives his name, and claims to have received his revelation 
from the Lord. Irenzus and Hippolytus ascribe it to 
John the Evangelist, writing in the reign of Domitian: 
but [Eusebius] to John the Presbyter, contemporary of the 
Apostle.’ [See Euseb. 1. £. Ill. 39; VI. 23.] 


[ON REV. XI. 2-12. 
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(Rich 7185, fol. 5 v°, line 10). 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL GREEK, by Edwin Hatch, M.A., 
D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 8vo, pp. 293. 


THIS volume is a most interesting and instructive contri- 
bution to a more accurate knowledge of the Septuagint 
and Greek Testament. The first part consists of a discus- 
sion of the use and value of the Septuagint in determining 
the meaning of words in Hellenistic Greek, with examples 
of such determinations. On this I shall offer a few remarks. 

Dr. Hatch well observes that while, historically as well 
as philologically, the Septuagint is a translation from the 
Hebrew, yet philologically we may regard the Hebrew as 
a translation from the Greek—that is to say, we can make 
use of the Hebrew to determine the sense which the Greek 
words bore in the mind of the translators: for example, 
where a single Hebrew word is represented by two or 
more Greek words in repeated instances, we may infer 
either identity of meaning in these words, if the instances 
are furnished by the same translators, or if the translators 
are different, a close similarity. "We are thus justified, he 
thinks, in inferring a close similarity of meaning between 
Aarpebav, Aeroupyeiv, SovAcvev; also between dwpov and 
Qusia. 

Sometimes, again, we find a small group of Hebrew 
words so corresponding to a group of Greek words, that 
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any one of the former is represented by any one of the 
latter, and it may be inferred that the latter are practically 
synonymous; e.g. sapeiv, ptecIar, owZev, Avtpovv. The 
later translators, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
the two anonymous, give important contributions to such 
philological reasonings, either by their alteration of the 
older renderings or their apparent acquiescence in them— 
contributions the more important from the fact that these 
translators lived after New Testament times. Dr. Hatch 
lays down two canons as almost self-evident. 

First—‘ A word which is used uniformly, or with few 
and intelligible exceptions, as the translation of the same 
Hebrew word, must be held to have in Biblical Greek the 
same meaning as that Hebrew word.’ Secondly—‘ Words 
which are used interchangeably as translations of the same 
Hebrew word, or group of cognate words, must be held to 
have in Biblical Greek an allied or virtually identical 
meaning.’ 

I am sorry to differ from Dr. Hatch, but I must regard 
the apparent self-evidence of these canons as fallacious. 
The first assumes that the view taken of the Hebrew word 
by the Greek translators is the same as that of modern 
lexicographers. This, we know, is not always the case. 
An example will be better than any amount of argument. 
The word izoxgiri¢ is used, not indeed by the Septuagint, 
but by the later translators as the equivalent of a Hebrew 
word to which moderns assign the signification, ‘ godless, 
impious, profane,’ not that of ‘hypocrite,’ and which the 
Septuagint translators had rendered by aoe(i¢, or a similar 
word. Dr. Hatch infers that early in the second century, 
and among Greek-speaking Jews, troxerri¢ had come to 
connote positive badness, and he applies this view to the 
interpretation of passages in the Gospels. But another 
hypothesis is possible, namely that these translators con- 
nected the notion ‘hypocrite’ with the Hebrew word. 
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Indeed the very fact that they altered the older renderings 
do:Bnc, etc., is a proof that they thought these were not 
accurate renderings, and that troxpirfe conveyed a dif- 
ferent idea. But we have positive evidence that this 
is the correct account of the matter, in the fact that 
Talmudic writers used the Hebrew word in the sense of 
‘hypocrite.’ Accordingly it is translated ‘hypocrita’ by 
Jerome, and ‘hypocrite’ in the Authorised Version, and 
this sense is given in the older Hebrew Lexicons as well 
as in some even now in use. There is, therefore, no reason 
for assigning a new meaning to the Greek word. 

The occasional interchange of S«arootvn and éAenuoobvn 
finds its explanation in a fact of a similar kind. One of 
the Hebrew words rendered diKaoctvn came to mean in 
Jewish usage ‘almsgiving.’ There is, in itself, no impro- 
bability in the supposition that the Greek word was used 
in the same sense, especially as this would be not so much 
a change in the meaning of the word as in the view taken 
of what constituted ‘righteousness.’ But evidence of this 
is wanting. The instances cited by Dr. Hatch are easily 
explained as interpretations of the Hebrew, and the later 
translators have corrected the renderings, so as to remove 
all appearance of interchange of the two words mentioned. 
In consequence of this, Dr. Hatch suggests that the modifi- 
cation of meaning was a local peculiarity ; but if so, why 
apply it to the interpretation of the N.T.? In Matth. vi. 1, 
indeed, Sucaroobvn does at first sight seem = éAenuosbyn, but 
a Closer consideration shows that it is the genus, of which 
the latter (ver. 2)is a species, As to dépov and Ovota, it is true 
that both words are used to translate the Hebrew mznchah, 
but by no means indifferently. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the former word is used where mznchah is a gift or 
tribute to men; the latter where it is an offering to God. 
There is a similar difference in the English Version, which 
renders the word ‘gift,’ ‘ present,’ ‘offering,’ ‘ meat-offer- 
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ing,’ ‘sacrifice.’ This correct and consistent distinction 
between depov and @vola as renderings of mznchah certainly 
does not prove any approximation in the signification of 
the two words. Much more would this have been proved 
if only one of the two words had been used. It might 
then have been plausibly suggested, either that dépoy 
sometimes meant ‘ sacrifice,’ or that @vofa sometimes meant 
‘gift.’ Adpov is not used as the rendering of the word for 
‘sacrifice,’ nor Ovoia as the rendering of the word for ‘ gift,’ 

Another example of Dr. Hatch’s is aperf. This word 
occurs four times in Isaiah as the translation of the Hebrew 
word which we render ‘praise.’ Dr. Hatch supposes that 
this meaning belonged to the Greek word in the mind of 
Hellenistic Jews; and he applies this to the interpretation 
of Phil. iv. 8: ‘ Whatsoever things are true, ... honour- 
able, ...just, ... pure, ... lovely, ... of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.’ It was not, indeed, necessary to go to the 
Septuagint for instances in which aperf seems to mean 
‘praise.’ We have several such in Plato, in some of which 
it is co-ordinated with dda: e. g., Sympos. 208, drip aperig 
aavarov Kat ro.ratrne SdEne evxAEove TavTEG TavTAa ToLOvaLD. 
Thucydides has (i. 33) pépovaa é¢ piv rove méAAove aperiy. 
Sophocles (Phz/oct. 1406) : ‘ [having gone through labour] 
aQavarov aperiv tcyov.’ In these and other instances inter- 
preters have given the word the signification ‘ fame,’ or the 
like. Wrongly, according to Rost and Palm, as this is 
foreign to the word, which means ‘ moral greatness and ele- 
vation and the recognition of it.’ In fact there is far less 
ground for assigning the meaning ‘ praise’ to the word in 
the LXX. In the four passages above cited it is ‘the praises 
of God’ that are spoken of, and in three of them the publi- 
cation of these. Is it not most probable that the translator 
of Isaiah thought that ‘showing forth the praises of God’ 
was best expressed by ‘showing forth his perfections’? 
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And if so, would he have erred much? There are modern 
interpreters who adopt exactly the same view. ‘ Praise’ is 
often used to signify that which deserves praise. It is so 
with the Latin ‘laus,’ especially in the plural; it is so 
sometimes in Hebrew (cf. Jer. xvii. 14, li.q1). The ‘ praises 
of God,’ in particular, seem sometimes clearly to mean 
his ‘ perfections.’ For example, Exod. xv. 11: ‘ Who is like 
unto Thee, O Jehovah, among the gods? glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders,’ So in Isaiah 1xiii. 
7, the prophet says he will record ‘the loving-kindnesses, 
the praises, and the great goodness of God.’ In Habakkuk 
iii. 3 we have a glowing poetical description of the mani- 
festation of the Divine majesty : ‘God cometh from Teman, 
and the Holy One from Mount Paran. His glory covereth 
the heavens, and the earth becometh full of his praise,’ 
manifestly equivalent to ‘glory,’ not ‘fame.’ Here the 
LXX. use apery for ‘ glory,’ and aiveae for ‘ praise.’ 

(The use of the plural by the LXX. in Isaiah, in certain 
cases where we read the singular, is due to a difference of 
pronunciation.) 

That the word aper) had not assumed the meaning 
‘praise’ is shown by the fact that the later translators 
altered it in these passages to the more literal tuvnae, 
trawvoc, etc., and still more by the fact that it is never used 
for ‘ praise’ simply, but for the ‘ praises of God.’ There is 
therefore no ground for understanding the word in the 
passage in Philippians as = ‘praise.’ And I may add that 
the passage would lose much by such an interpretation. 
St. Paul exhorts his converts to think on or take account 
of whatever is noble, honourable, gracious ; what a bathos 
to tell them to make fame and praise their object! How 
thoroughly unapostolic such a precept! Mather does 
aper) determine the meaning of Zra:vog to be, according to 
the figure above mentioned, ‘ deserving praise.’ 

One essay is devoted to a discussion of the use that 
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may be made of early quotations of the LXX. in ascertain- 
ing the original text. Examples are given of quotations, 
chiefly in Philo and Justin Martyr, which are critically 
discussed from this point of view. I shall only refer to one 
passage in which, it seems to me, Dr. Hatch has not been 
happy in his restoration. It is the famous verse in Gen, 
xlix. 10, where the English version reads ‘ until Shiloh 
come.’ The Greek renderings are @ amdxerae (which Justin 
asserts to be the true LXX. reading); ra amoxefueva airy; 
8 ardéxerrar, with or without abrw ; and in one Ms, (Cod. 72), 
ro amoxeluevov avtw 8 amdxara. Dr. Hatch explains these 
varieties by the hypothesis ‘that the original version fol- 
lowed a common Hellenistic idiom in reading @ rd dzoxel- 
pevoy (ra amoxeiueva) avrw, and that 6 amdxera: was a gloss 
or alternative translation for rd amoxeiuevov, which found its 
way into the text. Hence the readings 6 amdxera airy 
and 6 améxera come from an earlier reading, @ 6 améxera 
avr. This hypothesis he thinks is supported by the con- 
flate reading quoted from Cod. 72. Now, the suggested 
reading is, I think, impossible. No doubt, @ amdxera 
avty would be a common Hellenistic idiom (if a definite 
antecedent preceded, which is not the case here); but @ 1d 
amoxe(uevov avr is very different, and only explicable by 
supposing azoxeiuevov to be the subject of a verb under- 
stood, which is not possible here, as dzoxeiuevoy is itself 
supplied. Moreover, 7d amoxeiuevov = 0 amdxera includes 
the rendering of the Hebrew relative, and we should thus 
have the relative translated twice. @ 8 amdxera airy is 
impossible, except as a blunder. The only readings to be 
considered are  améxerat and ra amoxeiueva airy. The for- 
mer is probably the original, not only because we have 
Justin’s testimony to this, but also for two internal reasons: 
first, because it is less correct grammatically, and therefore 
more likely to have been altered by the later translator; 
and secondly, because it is more Messianic. 6 améxerat is 
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a copyist’s blunder for «, as the context shows it to be in 
Justin, Afo/., p. 64, and in Chrys., Hlomzl. 66, 22 Genesin 
(some copies). & awdxera: avrw is doubtless an attempt at 
correcting this. 

The problem discussed in this essay was discussed with 
reference to the text of Isaiah by Stroth, in Eichhorn’s 
Reperlorium, vols. 2, 3,6 and 13. In vol. 3 of the same is 
a discussion of the Greek text of Gen. xlix. by Grabe. 

There is an interesting essay on Origen’s Revision of 
the LXX. text of Job, which discusses an important ques- 
tion. The original LXX. text of Job was much shorter 
than that which is found in existing MSs., many passages 
being absent which were present in the Hebrew, and 
which Origen supplied from Theodotion’s version. The 
asterisks with which Origen marked these additions are 
preserved in two Greek MSS., in two Latin Mss., and in 
the Syro-Hexaplar. Lately also a Sahidic version of the 
text as it existed before Origen has been found in a MS. in 
the Museum Borgianum at Rome. These several sources 
of evidence agree in the main. Dr. Hatch examines the 
obelized passages, and adopts, as the most probable ex- 
planation of the facts, the hypothesis that the additional 
matter in Theodotion is a translation of additions made to 
the Hebrew text subsequently to the formation of the 
Septuagint Version. As an example of the omissions I 
may mention (leaving the reader to refer to it) the follow- 
ing verses in the eulogy of Wisdom, ch. xxviii., 14-19. 

The hypothesis requires a more careful study than can 
be given to it in the present Paper. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A Latin DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, by Charlton T, 
Lewis, Ph. D. 


THIS school lexicon is, as we read in the Preface, an 
original compilation, not an abridgement of any larger 
work. It is designed to explain ‘every word or phrase in 
Latin books commonly read in schools, including the 
entire works of Terence, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Pheedrus and Curtius, the 
Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust, and the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus.’ ‘A few words found in such extracts 
of Florus, Eutropius, and Justinus, as are sometimes in- 
cluded in elementary, readers have been added.’ The 
compiler has strictly confined himself within these limits; 
hence (he says), his book is ‘not a Dictionary of the Latin 
language.’ Now, to judge a work fairly, we must take it 
for what it is announced by its author to be, nor should we 
complain because it is not something different. Yet it is 
disappointing to find that Dr. Lewis has excluded words 
which may be current in each or all of Plautus, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, the Histories and Annals of 
Tacitus, Martial, and other great Latin writers—words 
which, though not found in the pages of the twelve or 
thirteen authors selected, are part of the ordinary Latin 
language of the best period, and familiar to every 
scholar. Doubtless Dr. Lewis adapted his lexicon in the 
first instance to the needs of American schools, but he 
surely did not write for them alone. We venture to think 
that he meant to consult also the interest of the English 
schoolboy: yet his book by no means explains all the 
Latin authors commonly read in the schools of the United 
Kingdom. The twelve models of Latin chosen by him are 
indeed of palmary importance; but to draw the line at 
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them so sharply as he has done greatly impairs the general 
usefulness of the lexicon. Boys in the higher forms or pre- 
paring to enter the University would find it insufficient. 
Our disappointment at this insufficiency is the more keen 
when we observe the many excellences of the work before 
us. For we are glad to be able to say that Dr. Lewis’s 
lexicon has in a high degree attained the ‘ minute accuracy 
and correspondence with the ripest scholarship, which are 
its aims.’ But the defect we have noticed is fundamental. 
High-class teachers will hardly recommend to their pupils 
a dictionary which declares itself useless for readers of 
Plautus and Lucretius. 

As regards proper names and matters of archeology 
and geography, the lexicon seems all that could be fairly 
desired. A feature in it which calls for the warmest 
recognition is the orthography, in which the compiler has 
uniformly followed the teaching of Brambach. While the 
labial spirant, or so-called consonantal ~, is still marked 
by v, the palatal spirant is no longer represented by the 7 
which to English-speaking people so long obscured the true 
sound of the Latin letter. The practical convenience of 
retaining v does not extend to 7, and this letter has been 
therefore discarded. 

Another novel feature in Dr. Lewis’s lexicon is that he 
marks no quantities save those of vowels long by nature. 
Of this we shall have more to say in the sequel. But we 
are glad to see natural length recognised in a school 
lexicon as belonging to certain vowels also long by posi- 
tion. Schoolboys will have reason to thank Dr. Lewis 
for helping to rid them of the opinion that, e. g. zzfensus 
was pronounced like zzfentus. There has been a great 
liability on the part of young students to suppose that 
when position occurs natural lengthening becomes of little 
account, if it does not entirely cease. Those who have 
tread Cicero’s Orator (§159) are aware that certain posi- 
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tions have the effect of even imparting natural length to 
a vowel. Our ears, trained to accent rather than quantity, 
do not easily catch such nice distinctions of pronunciation, 
But those who know that the periods of Cicero and the 
hexameters of Virgil had at least one charm for the Romans 
which they can scarcely be said to have for us, will not 
underrate recent efforts to reveal ‘hidden quantities,’ and 
give life to Latin in a respect in which, even to scholars, 
it has been hitherto a dead tongue. Not the least thank. 
worthy feature in Dr. Lewis’s lexicon is, that it will serve 
to extend the benefit of such researches. 

Regarding the etymological part of his work we can 
scarcely speak in terms of unmixed praise. We have 
grave doubts as to the utility (to schoolboys at least) of 
the columns of roots contained in the last pages of the 
book. In these columns each root has its derivatives 
grouped under it, and the grouping is generally correct. 
Even where objections may be raised, Dr. Lewis will 
be found fortified by the authority of some distinguished 
etymologist. Nor could more than this alert recognition 
of authority be demanded of a school-lexicographer. But 
these columns, superfluous to advanced scholars, are most 
unattractive to schoolboys. The beginner is presented 
with a number of derivatives seemingly huddled together 
under a root which scarcely resembles them in any way, 
and which professes to be itself something which never 
had an independent existence, and can therefore not be 
said to have had a meaning. The difficulty attending 
the study of roots is one which the beginner, for the 
most part, solves in a way of his own. He neglects 
them altogether, at least in cases where not even an 
inkling is given him of the regular sound changes or 
phonetic principles upon which etymology is based. With 
a true conception of etymology, intelligent interest in it 
is possible even for a schoolboy: without such a concep- 
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tion it were almost better if he neglected the study alto- 
gether. Indeed a case might be stated for omitting 
etymology in school lexicons, on the ground that the 
principles of the science can nowhere be introduced to the 
reader’s notice. If this were literally true, the case would 
be fully made out. But there is one place where a lexicon 
—even for schools—can deal with phonetic laws. In the 
alphabetic articles a brief summary can be given of the 
principles regulating each letter-sound. The schoolboy 
should be taught to refer to these as to a convenient store 
of elementary phonetic facts, enabling him to make some 
real progress within the domain of scientific etymology. 
Accordingly, Liddell and Scott, Lewis and Short, and Dr. 
Ingram in Smith’s Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, have 
articles dealing with the several letters, in which this idea 
has been to a considerable extent worked out. What has 
Dr. Lewis done? He has written no alphabetic articles at 
all. Now we will not dwell upon the other considerations 
in the light of which this omission is to be regretted— 
though to it we may trace the want of many explanations 
not found in Lewis which a school lexicon ought to give— 
e.g. of the symbol M (as generally written) = mzd/e, or of 
C =centum, of M’ = Manius, &c.—but will only remark that 
it has the effect of leaving the etymology of this lexicon 
acephalous, unsystematic, and therefore incapable of en- 
gendering intelligent interest. For the author will not 
maintain that a mere list of roots, with their derivatives 
grouped under them, but with no clue to the true relation 
between root and derivative, or between the derivatives 
themselves, could in any degree promote the study of 
etymology as a science. And the alphabetic characters 
furnish a subject so interesting and so manifestly impor- 
tant to lexicographers, that we choose to ascribe the want 
of separate articles upon them, not to set purpose, but to 
some strange oversight on the part of Dr. Lewis. 
VOL, VII. M 
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The exegesis of the lexicon is, as was to be expected, 
rich in illustrations and quotations from the authors with 
whom it deals. Construction, meaning, and shades of 
meaning, are nearly always stated with a fulness and 
accuracy which deserve the highest praise. After pre- 
mising this we may proceed to point out a few instances 
of defective exegesis. 

Adaperttle.| This is not given, though occurring in 
Ovid 77. Ill. ii. 45. 

Caelum.| Here we read parenthetically, ‘ no plur. caeli, 
orum, m. only late Latin.’ Caelos is found in Lucretius 
IH. 1097, although in a peculiar sense. This being the 
fact, why should it be said that cae/z is only found in 
late Latin? The statement is not true, and into it our 
author was, no doubt, misled by his resolution to ignore 
Lucretius. Smith’s small dictionary states the truth briefly 
and accurately, so far as is possible without going into 
details, as to the plural of caelum. 

Distuncte.| The comparative of this word, occurring in 
Cic. Phil. Il. 32, is explained by Lewis (as also by Lewis 
and Short) to mean ‘separately,’ ‘without connexion.’ 
This is, of course, wrong. Here, too, Smith’s school 
lexicon is right. 

Nolo.| Though this is parenthetically analysed into me- 
volo, yet we should expect more assistance for a schoolboy 
who might come upon the word evolt in Cicero, quoting 
as he often does (e. g. De Nat. Deor. 1. 6) from old poets. 

Ora.| Under this reference is made to ‘oras evolvite 
belit,’ Virgil, Aen. ix. 528, where oras is rendered by Dr. 
Lewis ‘the scenes of the war.’ This slurs the metaphor. 
Conington, Papillon, and others rightly say that Virgil 
imitated a line of Ennius, in which the latter must have 
had in his mind the idea of unrolling a volumen. Smith’s 
smaller Latin dictionary rightly translates, ‘unroll the 
(borders of the) mighty scroll.’ 
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Per-.| The intensive sense of this in composition (as 
pervelle, perrucunde, &c.), though common in Cicero, is 
quite ignored in the article upon the word. The com- 
pounds with gev- in this sense are, however, given and 
explained in their alphabetic places. 

Quin.| The meaning and constructions of this word 
are given in a full article, but one important point is 
neglected, viz. that guin with subjunct. must be preceded 
by a neg. expressed or implied. Lewis and Short also 
have failed to state this rule fully, not alluding to it until 
the 2nd sub-division of art. QUIN, pt. II, where we are told 
‘guim with subj. occurs especially after words expressing 
hesitation (usually with neg.)’ The parenthesis does not 

‘convey the whole truth, nor guard against an error which 
teachers know to be very common. But even this paren- 
thetic hint is not found in Lewis. Smith’s small lexicon 
is right here also. 

Sibtlo.| This word is said, in reference to Cic., ad Adt. 1. 
19, 2, to be transitive, and Lewis and Short give the same 
account of it. Of course homznes is subject there, not object. 
How the mistake arose we are at a loss to understand. 
See Professor Palmer on Hor., Sa¢t. 1. i. 66. Smith’s 
school lexicon avoids this traditional blunder, referring 
for the transitive use only to Horace, /.c. We have not 
the space necessary for an exhaustive examination‘of this 
part of Dr. Lewis’s lexicon. The instances given may 
serve as specimens, not indeed of the explanations in 
general—this would be most unfair—but of those which 
seem to be defective. 

We have already referred in words of praise to Dr. 
Lewis’s innovation as regards marking quantities. Some- 
thing remains to be said on the opposite side. In the first 

issue of a large book perhaps complete typographical accu- 

racy is impossible. We have noticed the following errors (a 

good many of which have been noticed by Dr. Ingram, in 
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an article on Lewis and Short’s lexicon in HERMATHENA)— 
natalicius, latericius, gentrlictus, aedilicius, febricula, siler, 
praestigiae. All these slips, except /ebricula, are found in 
L. & S. None of them occur in Smith’s school lexicon. 
There are some other errors of this kind in Lewis which 
seem more than mere slips: e.g. mdlrix, ndtricts (also 
noticed by Dr. Ingram in the article above referred to), 
the genitive of which is given even by Vanicek as ndtricis, 
though both vowels seem to be short (at least if L. Miiller 
be right in reading s¢ matibus natricem impresstt crassam 
et capitatam—Lucil. I1., 21—as a hexameter) ; e7gd, stated 
to be late and rare, though found in Ovid, Her. 5, 59, 
Tr. I. 1, 87, and exceedingly frequent in, ¢. g. Juvenal, who 
has ergo only twice (Saé¢. Il..281, ix. 82); /éralia with- 
out noticing Féralza of Ovid, Fast, 11. 569—a line which 
Lewis quotes; /zguzdus, without regard to the /iguzdus of 
Lucretius. This last leads us to remark that variable quan- 
tities are scarcely provided for in this school lexicon. We 
do not refer to variation arising from position, but to such 
words as viido liquidus, &c. As it is part of the scholar’s 
business to know of these variations, so it is unquestionably 
the duty of a lexicographer to indicate them. But Dr. 
Lewis, marking none except naturally long syllables, does 
not use the familiar -, and his rigid adherence to his twelve 
authors prevents him from referring to any outside them. 
Again, the notation oblivzd, mulid, spadd, transed, Xc., 
though up to a certain point correct, is but a halting 
statement of the metrical value of these and similar 
words. It may be said that students should consult special 
treatises upon the variation in the metrical value of final o. 
Perhaps so, but Dr. Lewis’s mode of indicating it is quite 
inadequate, which is the more striking as he says in his 
preface that he has paid special attention to final syllables. 
Better with Smith to write /vanséo, mescio, &c.—however 
crudely this may represent the metrical facts—than with 
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Lewis, fransed, nesczo, &c., which, if supposed (as they 
would naturally be in this book) to represent invariable 4, 
convey positively false teaching, likely to give the student 
trouble in the future. 

Having already spoken of Dr. Lewis’s methods of pre- 
senting the subject of etymology, we can here only add a 
few criticisms in detail. 

Hic.| On this we read ‘R. I. (stem ho-, ha-, cf. 6, n)’—a 
large amount of error in few words. Lewis himself, while 
giving under V7 its true derivatives, 2s, &c., rightly omits 
hic, which is, as Vanicek says, probably from original 
 Gha. Nor should ho- ha- be compared with 6 7, the 
spiritus asper in the latter words having arisen from s 
(cf. Sanskrit sa sa). Indeed Lat. % never corresponds 
with the Greek spiritus asper. 

Hortor.| In this, with which Lewis compares dpvum, 
Lat. 4 seems again to be misunderstood. Unless we are 
to suppose that the cockneyism which Catullus satirised 
in Hionius, &c., was at work also in horfor—needless to 
say an utterly worthless supposition—the implication in 
Lewis’s comparison is that % in hortor arose from nothing. 
For dpvua cannot be traced to a root that lost initial G2, 
or even Dh or Bh, and some such derivation would be 
necessary to account for the / of horfor. The Greek word 
corresponds of course to ovzor. Those who desire a scien- 
tific account of hortor (about which, however, there is no 
certainty) may look at Vanicek, p. 402. 

Lars.| Under this we read ‘R. Las-, cf. lord.’ Lord is 
generally regarded by the best authorities as a compound 
word (see Skeat), which has nothing to do with the root 
that explains English and German Zusz. 

We might easily extend this list of criticisms, but we will 
not do so. It is impossible to say how far such blemishes 
arose from haste, &c.; we cannot believe them due to 
ignorance. For where such slips occur in the body of the 
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lexicon, the columns in the appendix nearly always serve to 
correct them. We only observe that the errors may easily 
do mischief, for a beginner will receive them unques- 
tioningly, and not seek to check them by reference to any 
standard. As regards the columns themselves, of which we 
have already so often spoken, one word more may be said, 
Under ./am, love, we read that it was originally /cam, 
whence, perhaps, cavus.’ This is a hard saying, though the 
method of the etymologist is apparent ; but when we are in 
the next breath asked to compare Engl. caress, all method 
seems to disappear. For how does this comparison help 
us here? ‘ Caress’—French caresse, low Latin carztia, from 
carus—only brings us back to the question which was to 
be solved. Such a comparison is, on such a question, 
little better than trifling. The Romance languages (to 
which caress practically belongs) have light for the ety- 
mologist, and comparisons drawn from them are, when 
rightly used, very instructive. But they do not help us 
much when investigating the roots of Latin, their parent 
tongue. 

On the whole this school lexicon, however great its 
merits, does not, we think, deserve to supersede the best 
of those previously used by English schoolboys. And as 
we have at sufficient length endeavoured to explain the 
grounds of our opinion, we shall only say in conclusion . 
that, except for its narrowness of range, we see no faults in 
the book that may not be easily amended in succeeding 
editions. 


J. I. BEARE. 





HERMATHENA. 


THE SLAVE WARS AGAINST ROME. 


HEN the subjugation of the Western world had 
been completed by the sacks of:Corinth and of 
Carthage, and the subjugation of Spain and of Liguria 
was only a matter of time and energy, we find the next 
Greek disturbance in Hellenistic lands to be the curious 
and dreadful slave insurrections, which we know in some 
detail from the fragments of Diodorus (p. 526 sq., p. 600). 
As they began immediately after the so-called pacification 
of the world in 146 B.C. it is hard not to suspect some 
direct connection, for the first slave war seems to have 
broken out in 141 B.C., and to have lasted eight or nine 
years. The outbreak in Sicily was synchronous with 
outbreaks in Delos—a great slave market—in Attica, and 
elsewhere, but these latter were put down by prompt 
and wholesale .executions, while the former required for- 
mal campaigns, and entailed upon the Roman armies 
formal defeats. There were three separate wars which 
must be carefully distinguished: the first, which began, 
as I have said, 141 B.C., and was not allayed till 132 by 
Rupilius ; the second, which began in 102 and was ended 
by Aquillius in 99; the third, the war of Spartacus, of 
somewhat different character, and wholly in Italy, arose in 


73 and was ended in 71 B.C, by the well-known Crassus, 
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I. Let us for the present confine ourselves to ¢he Jirst 
war. We are told that most of the island of Sicily was 
now held by Roman knights in large properties, or Jut- 
Jundia, but that the insurrection broke out owing to the 
cruelties of one Damophilus, evidently a Sicilian Greek, 
who imitated the Roman capitalists in cruelty. The num- 
bers of the slaves who engaged in this war were out of all 
proportion greater than those that appear in any Italian 
insurrection of the same kind,' and this calls our attention 
to a distinction between Sicilian and Italian ati/undia, 
which is not noticed by the historians. The land and cli- 
mate of Sicily being admirably adapted for wheat caused 
that island to become one of the granaries of Rome, while 
the Jatifundia of Italy, colder and more mountainous, were 
chiefly pasture.? We hear indeed many complaints that the 
growing of cereal crops was well-nigh abandoned in Italy. 
Of course the number of slaves required for managing 
pasture was small, whereas we must conceive great droves 


of them, housed in such masserze as we now see in Calabria, 
working the tillage of the corn-plains of Sicily. This is 
the first reason why the insurrection in Sicily assumed 
such terrible proportions as compared with those of Italy. 

But there is a second feature of peculiar interest : all its 
leaders are described as either Cilicians or Syrians—that 


1] shall discuss the apparent excep- 
tion of Spartacus in its place. 

2It is indeed to be inferred from 
Varro, de re rust. ii. 2, § 10, that the 
proportion of shepherds or neat-herds 
required in Italian pastures at that time 
was far higher than we should think 
necessary. Biicher (Aufstande der 
Arbeiter, &c., p. 43) attributes this to 
the extravagance of slave labour, which 
is never so economical or conscientious 
as that of freemen. But there are many 
other causes. In the first place we 


never hear of the trained dogs which 
save such a quantity of shepherds’ work 
in Scotland and Ireland. Secondly, 
the insecurity of the country, both from 
the wild beasts and from the lawless 
classes, was far greater, and necessi- 
tated more constant watching. Varro 
computes that you should have a 
shepherd for each 80-100 sheep ; two 
mounted men for a herd of fifty horses. 
Still the hands required for tilling wheat 
were probably twenty-fold for the same 
area. 
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is Greeks from these countries. The first leader was Eunus, 
a Syrian of Apamea, and his wife was from the same city. 
When successful he took the name of Antiochus, of the 
royal Syrian house, and called his followers Syrians. His 
fellow-insurgent was Cleon, a Cilician, accustomed from his 
youth to piracy or highway robbery. They were ultimately 
betrayed by Sarapion, a Syrian, and the only other pro- 
minent rebel is Achzus, who, though called an Achzan by 
Diodorus, was much more probably from Eastern Asia 
Minor or Syria, where the name Achzus is well known 
as a royal name. The whole insurrection was therefore 
in the hands of Syrians and Cilicians, old subjects of the 
Seleucids, who sought to establish a sovranty and royal 
style in Sicily, so much so that Cleon submitted at once to 
the superior claims of Eunus, though Cleon died, fighting 
bravely, while the pretended king proved a coward, and 
was taken alive in a cave with his cook, his baker, his 
shampooer, and his jester, who used to amuse him at his 
wine. 

Here again is another feature common to all the slave- 
revolts. Some sort, of soothsaying or clairvoyance was 
always claimed by the leaders. Eunus even breathed 
flames from his mouth, by means of a process described 
by Diodorus. 

The problem which is set the historian is to show how 
this great and peculiar war arose out of the circumstances 
of the age, and how in particular the Syrians chanced to 
be in such extraordinary numbers in Sicily at this time, 
seeing that most assuredly a vast number of Macedonian, 
Epirot, and Greek citizens had been sold as slaves during 
the events leading up to the year 146, as well as after that 
great crisis. 

In the first place we know that the whole method of 
growing wheat on a large scale in vast farms worked by 


slaves was due to the Carthaginians, When the Romans 
N2 
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extended their dominions, and Roman landowners began 
to replace the yeoman population, the Senate had the work 
of Mago on agriculture translated, and recommended its 
use (B.C. 144). We can still see from the references to it in 
Varro’s book, de re rustica, that this was the source of all 
scientific farming. It was in this way that the Carthaginian 
capitalists made North Africa the granary of Europe. 
From Carthage they imported the system to Sicily, so 
far as they possessed it, but the constant struggles with 
the Greeks, and afterwards with the Romans, made its 
general application throughout the island then impossible. 
It was very different when the dominion passed into 
Roman hands, especially after the second Punic War. 
Still we hear of no slave outbreaks till a later period, 
when I assume that the destruction of Carthage (146 B.C.) 
threw into the market a vast number of farming slaves, 
which were naturally bought in droves by the Roman 
capitalists in Sicily, for very low prices, and transported 
very cheaply across the narrow sea that separates the 
island from Carthage. There must therefore have been 
a sudden and great influx of slaves from Africa to Sicily 
just before the date of the first Slave War. 

But whence did the Carthaginian capitalists procure 
them? There were great slave markets at Delos and per- 
haps at Corinth; there had been great occasional slave 
sales at the close of the war with Perseus, the devastation 
of Epirus, &c., where many thousands of both freemen and 
slaves were sold as Roman booty. There is no evidence 
that the Carthaginians frequented these markets. I con- 
jecture that during this period Carthage was anxiously 
seeking to avoid all offence, all display of wealth, all com- 
petition of any kind which could irritate the jealous and 
unjust Romans. They must have been keeping all their 


3 Mommsen, R. G. i. p. 497. 
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prosperity as far as possible in the background. Hence 
I believe they would not compete with Romans in the 
slave markets of Greece and Asia Minor.‘ 

But there had been for centuries a direct connection 
with Tyre and Sidon by a southern sea route beyond the 
ordinary Greek and Roman navigation—probably going 
from Malta direct past Crete and Cyprus. By this means 
Carthage could procure from Cilicia and Syria a supply of 
slaves which never came into the Greek markets. Syria 
had been unusually disturbed since the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in 164 B.C. Claimants and counter-claimants 
had arisen, and civil wars were prevalent ; more especially 
about the year 150 Tryphon and his ward were in insurrec- 
tion against Demetrius Soter, and Tryphon had made the 
Cilician piratical nests his stronghold, and obtained their 
support for his claims.’ So then there must have been 
both slave hunting and ample sales of booty to supply an 
enormous number of slaves, which were most probably 
sent direct to Carthage. 

When that city was conquered and razed, these unfor- 
tunate people may have hoped for some better treatment 
than to work under a semi-tropical sun in chained gangs. 
They may even have hoped for liberty. But they found them- 
selves consigned, if possible, to a worse and more hopeless 
fate. The Roman capitalist was probably far harsher and 
more cruel than the Carthaginian. So it came to pass 
that within four or five years after the sack of Carthage, 
and the sale of all the African farming slaves, whose very 
training made them especially valuable to the Sicilian 
magnate, these unhappy creatures found their condition 


‘I don’t think this inference is con- aloof from their western brethren, who 
tradicted by the Tyrians being so nume- _—were seriously in the way of Roman 
rous at Delos as to build there a temple __ trade. 
to the Tyrian Heracles (Melkart). For 5 Strabo says this expressly, pp. 
the prudent Tyrians were sure tostand 668-9. 
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intolerable, and at the same time feeling that the common 
bond of Syrian Hellenism united them—they had almost 
all been subjects of the great Seleucid monarchy—they 
made their revolt under this banner, and assumed this 
very natural title. 

II. A careful study of ¢he second or great slave war, as 
narrated to us by Diodorus (p. 530 s¢.), discloses many new 
features which distinguish it from the first, though the 
superficial likenesses are such that modern historians have 
treated them as exactly parallel. 

In the first place the Romans were engaged in a mortal 
struggle with the Cimbri; they had lost several armies, 
and Italy was in serious danger. Consequently we find it 


quite natural that small local disturbances and insurrec- 
tions among the most hardly treated slaves should have 
taken place here and there in Italy, by way of prelude 
to the greater outbreak in Sicily. But, as I explained 
already, these lesser outbreaks in Italy show the difference 


in the character of the slavery. There were no masses of 
slaves needed in a country now absorbed by large pastures, 
Hence the numbers—30 at Nuceria, 200 at Capua, and the 
700 who followed the Roman Titus Vettius, a bankrupt 
and a desperado, were mere handfuls, of no direct danger 
to the State, though a very serious symptom.° 

, But as the crisis with the Cimbri was approaching, and 
Marius was in need of soldiers, his application for auxili- 
aries to the various subject states brought out this tragic 
answer from Nicomedes of Bithynia, that he was unable to 
comply with the Senate’s request, seeing that most of his 


6 We have no details concerning the 
dangerous insurrection of the Attic 
slaves at Laurium, who long held and 
devastated the country (Posidonius apud 
Athen. vi. p. 272); but it is more than 
likely that the mines were now worked 
by Roman capitalists, who treated their 


slaves much as they treated them in 
Sicily. It is even likely that this insur- 
rection was synchronous, not with the 
Second, but the First slave war, as 
it is an addition by Athenzus to his 
authority, which refers it to the Second. 
If so, the greater cruelty of the Romans 
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subjects had already been sold out of their country as slaves 
by the Roman tax-gatherers. There is perhaps no single 
fact recorded from this generation which shows us more 
clearly the burden of Rome’s domination over the Hellen- 
istic world, even though we may suspect that Nicomedes 
snatched the opportunity to put his grievous complaint in 
the form of an effective retort, or argumentum ad hominem, 
which the Romans could not overlook. 

Of course the Senate did not care a straw what became 
of the Bithynians, but here was a result which was certain 
to bring back burdens upon their own mob of idle and 
luxurious citizens. For the theory was fast growing up 
that the dominant people should not only live on their 
subjects, but fight battles with armies of subjects. What 
was the good of being a free Roman citizen, entitled to 
gifts of money and corn in the city, if you were obliged 
to submit to the slavery of military discipline, and fight 
campaigns against wretched barbarians and slaves too 
poor to afford any adequate return of plunder? All the 
nations worth plundering had already been conquered. 

So the Senate, in real alarm lest the supply of provin- 
cial auxiliaries should fail, and the republic be obliged to 
fight her own battles with her own citizens, issued a very 
ill-considered order that no free citizen of any free allied 
state should be kept in slavery in any of their provinces. 
It is more than likely that the Senate, as a body, had no 
idea of the particular acts of oppression and violence which 
were now being perpetrated all over the Hellenistic world 
by Roman citizens. They probably kept up an appearance 


must have had an almost immediate very serious. Thus at Chios there 
effect, though here indeed they only were many Colchian slaves to whom 
copied the habits of the Athenians (cf. Mithridates handed over their masters, 
Plut. Nicias, 4). But the numbers bound, to carry home with them to 
of the slaves, and probably their Colchis, when he invaded the province 
common nationality, made this revolt of Asia. 
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of decency at Rome, and what went on abroad was not 
talked about when people came back to the capital. There 
is a similar reticence now-a-days among the dominant 
classes of the West who rule subject provinces in remote 
parts of the world. Few people who have not lived beyond 
the bounds of England and France know what goes on in 
Asia, Africa, and the far islands, where the civilized man 
rules subject races with despotic sway.’ 

This decree of the Senate first produced its effect in 
Sicily ; yet I see no evidence that the body of the Sicilian 
slaves were now Bithynians or even Asiatics. Eight-hundred 
were liberated on the spot, but then the panic of the slave- 
holders, and the pressure they brought upon the preetor Lic. 
Nerva were such, that he stayed his hand, and ordered the 
increasing crowd of claimants back to their masters. Hence 
of course a new and dangerous insurrection. But though the 
new leaders have this in common with the leaders in the first 
slave war (thirty years earlier), that they are each described 
(except the first, Oarios) as soothsayers or prophets—this 
seems to be still the test which made the slaves prefer 
one of their number to the rest—the names of most of them 
(e.g. Oarios, Salvius), are now non-Greek. . The ablest of 
them, Athenio, Satyrus, are indeed such, and Salvius was 
dubbed Tryphon by his subjects, the name assumed by a 
Syrian king* who had risen from a subject station to the 
Syrian throne in former days. But I cannot regard this 
as at all parallel to the assumption of the title Antiochus 
by the leader of the earlier slave war. For, in the first 


7 In making this remark I suppose I 
ought to apologise to the learned per- 
sons who, in reviewing my last book, 
were so severe to me for daring to 
illustrate Greek and Roman history by 
modern parallels. To assert that the 
Home Rule Question appears in Poly- 
bius, and that the Indian or Algerian 


official has some likeness to the Roman 

praetor or publicanus in his everyday 

treatment of the natives, is to mix 

modern politics with ancient history, 4 

new and heinous offence in the Crimes 

Act drawn up by the ‘ pure scholars.’ 
® So Appian says, Sr. 68. 
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place, Tryphon, the Syrian king, was now thirty-seven 
years dead: numerous kings had since come and gone; 
and I cannot believe that the circumstance of his rising 
from a private’ station to the throne can have been so 
salient in the minds of the slaves of the war 102 B.C.—a 
new generation, even had they been freemen, but being 
ill-used slaves, probably a generation with hardly a single 
contemporary of Tryphon now surviving, 

My conviction that the present application of the name 
was merely a nickname is strengthened by the circumstance 
that Salvius, who was no doubt an Italian, assumed zof 
Syrian but Roman state, when he established himself in his 
capital at Triocala. According to Diodorus (p. 535), he 
selected, not peers, but a senate of elders to advise him, 
and though he assumed the non-Roman title of king, he 
wore the /a/iclave on state occasions, and his attendants 
were lictors with rods and axes. His general and successor 
Athenio was indeed a Cilician, and moreover a man of un- 


usual ability and unselfishness, who submitted to a weaker 


rival for the sake of the common cause. He seems also to 
have had really Hellenistic traditions about him, for he 
fought at the head of the cavalry he had organized, like 
one of the old Diadochi, and thus met the Roman General 
Aquillius in personal conflict. The Roman conquered, 
probably with the aid of his personal staff, but not without 
a dangerous wound, and had Athenio survived, the pro- 
spect would indeed have been serious. For Diodorus tells 
us that the poorer free population now made common 


® Appian calls him @ slave of the 
kings, and so does Mommsen. But 
Diodorus says é iSibrov BactAeds yeyo- 
vas, which is certainly inconsistent with 
his being a slave, whereas the prince’s 
tutor, and a member of the household, 
might easily be called S0dA0s trav Baoi- 
A¢wy, All the texts (except the passage 


from Appian) are cited by Clinton, Fast? 
iii., pp. 322-4. The point in favour of 
Tryphon being remembered so long is, 
that according to Strabo (p. 668) this 
king had close and special relation to 
Cilicia, using Coracesium as a starting- 
point for his usurpation. 
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cause with the slaves, so that it was not merely a war of 
slaves against freemen, but of the poor and oppressed 
against the capitalists, and the armies of the State which 
supported them. 

The tragic conclusion of this rising furnishes me with 
another argument that the body of the Sicilian slaves were 
now no longer Syrians. The last thousand were brought 
with their leader Satyrus to fight with wild beasts at Rome; 
but they refused to be butchered to make a Roman holiday, 
and slew one another deliberately at the public altars, 
Satyrus remaining last, and then slaying himself. This 
brave leader was no doubt of Hellenistic blood, but who- 
ever the rest were, they were assuredly not that fatzentissz- 
mum genus hominum the Greek Syrians. Cilicians, Gauls, 
Thracians, even pure Greeks had often shown this deter- 
mination for suicide ;"' the Syrians, I think, never. 

III. The mention of this disappointed gladiatorial show 
leads me to consider the third outbreak of slaves which 
took place in Italy a generation later, and was, as I have 
already intimated, of a wholly different character. Our 
authority here is no longer Diodorus, but Plutarch, who, 
most fortunately for us, is led to describe ¢he war of 
Spartacus in his Life of Crassus. The difference be- 
tween Italian and Sicilian slavery again comes out | 
plainly. The bodies of slaves who now revolted were \ 
specially gladiators, not agricultural labourers, and they 
were kept together in crowds for the purpose of training. 
They were mostly, says Plutarch (Crassus 8), Celts (Galate) 
and Thracians, and were particularly dangerous because 
they were trained duellists, and therefore more than a 
match, man for man, for ordinary soldiers. Their leader, 
Spartacus, is described as a nomad Thracian, perhaps 
from beyond the Danube, but of high qualities both of 


10 Plautus, Zrin. 11. 4, 42. Cf. my Greek Life and Thought, p. 541. 
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head and heart, far better than his lot, and more Hellenic 
than his race. But here again we have in his wife the 
prophetic and orgiastic character, which seems indispen- 
sable to the leaders in these insurrections. There were 
Germans also among his followers, who would have their 
own way, and by following a separate policy ruined the 
common cause. He never mistook his powers, and far 
from pretending, like the Sicilian slaves, to set up a king- 
dom in Roman territory, he only desired to fight his way 
home, and restore his Celts and Thracians to their country. 
But the majority were debauched with the plunder of Italy, 
and preferred a short and merry life to their native wilds, 
if indeed they were not deceived by their successes to hope 
for a lasting supremacy. As might be expected, we do 
not hear of any large number of slaves joining them. 
Throughout Campania many shepherds and herds, turbu- 
lent and swift of foot, joined them, but they only armed 
some, and used the rest for scouts. We do not hear of any 
Hellenistic leaders of importance. The only men not of 
northern extraction whose names we know were Caius 
Canicius and Castus, insurgents from Spartacus himself. 
How remote he stood from the earlier revolts is shown by 
the fact that he could not force a passage to Sicily, when 
he desired to send a detachment to that island, and start 
another slave war. There were Cilician pirate vessels at 
hand, whose captains made a bargain with him, took his 
money, and then sailed away. 

IV. This story, coupled with the desire of the better 
part of the gladiators to return to their homes, leads us to 
inquire why there ts no trace of any similar attempt tn 
either of the Sictlian slave wars. Many of the slaves were 
Cilicians, and there were Cilician pirate vessels in plenty 
cruising about the coasts. 

Why did the Syrian and Cilician multitude never 
attempt to utilise this means of escape? We are here 
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again left to conjectures, It may have been the one law 
essential to the success of piracy in those days, that the 
man-stealer should abide by his bargain, when he had sold 
his captive. Ifthe pirates had coasted along Italy and Sicily 
to re-kidnap the men they had sold, I suppose they would 
have lost all their profitable business. Even the most dis. 
honest and immoral professions must observe certain condi- 
tions, and be proof against certain temptations, if they are 
to make any reasonable business profits. For this cause 
therefore the sea may have been closed to the Sicilian slaves, 
It may also have been closed by some large bribe, direct 
or indirect, from Rome. Seeing that almost all the eastern 
seas were occupied by the very men who had brought the 
slaves from Tyre and Sidon to Carthage and to Sicily, itis 
also likely that there was such deadly enmity between 
these slaves and these pirates, that the latter could not 
undertake to carry such dangerous passengers. The very 
men they had kidnapped and sold might be found among 
those returning free and armed to their homes. How then 
could the pirate escape vengeance ? 

Another possibility is, that the Cilicians, if not the 
Syrians, were accustomed to the existence of permanent 
robber bands in their nests, which lived on occasional 
raids, but usually on black mail. The Sicilian slaves 
may have hoped to come to some such informal settle- 
ment with the careless and lethargic Roman power. A 
curious parallel to this sort of thing, which has in our day 
existed in Asia Minor (about Sardis), in Sicily (near Paler- 
mo), and elsewhere, is found in the story told by Athenzus 
(vi. p. 265-6) of a certain Drimacus, who in the wealthy 
and slave-holding island of Chios took to the mountains, 
and lived many years as an accredited bandit, respecting 
and helping the poor, saving ill-treated slaves, but protect- 
ing property which had paid him black-mail. He reminds 
us strongly of the Italian brigand in the Neapolitan moun- 
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tains of our century, though he seems to have lived in the 
second century B.C. Here is the story :— 

‘ Nymphodorus, the Syracusan, in his Perzplus of Asza, 
tells as follows :—The slaves of the Chians run away from 
them into the mountains and thence in bands plunder their 
farms. For the island is rough and wooded. But the Chians 
themselves tell the story, that a little before my time a cer- 
tain household slave ran away to the mountains and dwelt 
there, who was a courageous fellow and versed in military 
affairs, so that he commanded the other fugitives like a 
king commanding an army. And when the Chians had often 
made expeditions against him which did not avail them, 
and this Drimacus (such was his name) saw them losing 
their lives in vain, he speaks to the Chians in this wise: 
“© Chians and masters, what is now happening to you 
from your slaves will never cease ; for how could it, seeing 
that it happens according to an oracle from the god: but if 
you will make a truce with me, and allow me to remain in 
peace, I shall be to you the author of much good.” So 
when they agreed to this, and made a truce for a certain 
time, he establishes for himself weights and measures and 
a special seal. These he showed to the Chians, and said : 
Whatever I take from any of you, I shall do it by these 
weights and measures, and when I have taken enough I 
shall leave your store-rooms sealed up with this seal. 
Those also of your slaves who ran away I shall examine 
as to the cause, and if they shall seem to me to have done 
so from suffering intolerable cruelty I shall keep them with 
me; but if they have no proper excuse I shall send them 
back to their masters. So the rest of the slaves, seeing the 
Chians readily acquiescing in this, were far less apt to run 
away, as they feared his judgments. Those also who were 
with him feared him far more than they did their masters, 
and obeyed him strictly as they would a general, For he 
punished the disorderly, and allowed no one to plunder a 
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farm or do any wrong without his consent. He used to go 
to the country feasts, and take from the farms wine and 
fat cattle which the masters would give him, and if he 
caught anyone laying traps for him, he took vengeance 
upon him. 

‘At last the city proclaimed a large bounty to anyone 
who would either take him alive or bring his head; and 
Drimacus being now old, brought the youth he loved aside, 
and said: ‘‘I have loved you above all men, and you areto 
me a son and everything else. I have lived long enough, 
but you are young and in the prime of life. What then? 
You ought to become a gentleman. Since, therefore, the 
city offers freedom and fortune to him that slays me, you 
must cut off my head, and bring it to Chios, where you 
will live happily on the proceeds.” After some demur the 
youth did so. And the Chians being again robbed and 
plundered by their slaves, remembered the consideration of 
him that was dead, and made a shrine to him over his tomb 
called that of the “friendly hero.” Here runaway slaves 
still offer a tithe of all their plunder. He often appears to 
the Chians in dreams, and warns them of the plots of 
their slaves. Those to whom he appears also offer at 
his shrine.’ 

The above-mentioned causes, together with this prac- 
tical illustration, are, I think, adequate to explain the 
curious fact I have brought out. But whatever the ex- 
planation may be, the fact remains. We may be sure 
that the Syrian towns would have taken no trouble about 
the matter, even had they not feared offending Rome. 
The return even of free exiles to any Hellenistic city was a 
source of civil disturbance and bloodshed. The rights of the 
absentees were gone; their property had passed into other 
hands ; they came back to claim what nobody was willing 
to resign. If, therefore, the plunder and rapine of Italy 
seemed more attractive to most of the gladiators than the 
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forests and the cold of Germany and Thrace, perhaps the 
plunder of all the luxury of Sicily seemed better to the 
slaves than the restoration, after many years to their 
estranged and unwilling country. Nor must we forget the 
fierce delight of trampling upon their cruel and relentless 
masters, of devastating the wealth acquired from their own 
blood and tears, of wreaking vengeance of the most trium- 
phant kind upon those who had tortured them and crushed 
their honour in the dust. 

V. Before leaving the subject, a word may be said con- 
cerning the war with Aristonicus tn Asia Minor, almost 
contemporary with the first slave war, and possessing 
many curious analogies to it. The last Attalus (III.), 
described as a cultivated man but a brutal tyrant, died 
in 133 B.C., and forthwith a will was brought to Rome, 
which purported to be the king’s will bequeathing the 
kingdom of Pergamum to the Roman people. Whether 
the king really made it out of spite against his people, 
or whether the document was forged, or whether (as I 
fancy) he was induced by bribes and influences of wealthy 
Romans in Asia to make it, will ever remain uncertain. 

However, when this will became known, a natural son 
of the previous king (Eumenes II.), called Aristonicus, set 
up the national standard on the coast at a village called 
Leuce, and called his people to arms. The Greek coast 
cities at once took the side of Rome, and repulsed him from 
their walls ; but when he went inland he found great sup- 
port, and with the aid of Thracian mercenaries, he formed 
an army consisting of slaves and poor men, who flocked to 
his standard, so as to be a match for all the surrounding 
dynasts. In fact he defeated both them and the first 
Roman general sent against him. We are told that he 
called his followers Heliopolitans,” as if belonging to some 


® This title suggests tohistoriansthat Heliopolis at the sources of the Orontes, 
Aristonicus wished to found a city like where the worship of the single Sungod 
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new foundation he had made, or intended to make." The 
war which he carried on for two years, and with some 
great successes, shows that in Asia Minor too there must 
have been considerable slave agriculture, and that here, as 
in the second Sicilian war, the poorer classes felt their 
interests at one with those of the slaves. The few facts 
given us by Strabo (xiv. 1, § 38) suggest that even before 
the death of Attalus III. Roman capitalists had reduced 
a section of the poorer population to slavery, and were 
practising the pursuit of wealth with a cruelty which 
led to such dreadful consequences in Sicily. 


Adad should replace that of the other 
gods, as a symbol that the poor and 
oppressed were one people, united by 
common hatred of their oppressors (cf. 
Biicher, of. cit., p. 106). And this is 
to be brought into relation to the 
prophet-king Eunus, who may have 
regarded himself, and been regarded by 
others, as a sort of Messiah, who was 


to purge the world of oppression and 
wrong, and set up a kingdom of liberty 
and peace. It is quite possible that 
these ideas had come from Persia, both 
through returned Jews, and through 
the influence of the Parthians (cf. the 
interesting suggestions of Biicher, of. 
cit., p. 78 qq.) 
13 Mommsen, R. G. ii. 53. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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HATEVER uncertainty may be thought to attach 

to the /bzs of Ovid—a problem by no means yet 
sufficiently discussed—there can be no doubt as to the 
authorship of the Zrzstza. The title seems to be alluded 
to by Statius, S. I. 2, 252, sgg.: 


hunc tpse Coo plaudente Philetas 
Callimachusque senex, Umbroque Propertius antro, 
Ambissent laudare diem nec tristts in ipsts 
Naso Tomis, divesque foco lucente Tibullus, 


and one verse from the first book (I. 1, 2) is cited in the 
metrical treatise which goes under the name of Atilius 
Fortunatianus, Gramm. Lat. VI. p. 291, Keil: habet entn: 
prima pars duos pedes et syllabam partem orationts fintentem, 
secunda tlem stmuliter diutsa, prima sic‘ het mtht cum domino’ 
secunda ‘non licet tre tuo. This, however, seems to be the 
only certain citation from the work in the Latin Gram- 
marians. This neglect, which the 77zs¢za shares in common 
with the /izs and the Pontic Epistles, is attributable partly 
to the inferior character of the work as poetry, partly, 
perhaps, to the hazardous nature of its main argument, the 
mysterious, and still unexplained, exile of the poet. But 
we have a rarer and a more interesting attestation of its 
genuineness in an inscription, to which Ehwald has 
recently called attention, Gruter 637. 5. In this, which 
records the completion of a monument by one L. Valerius 


Aries, freedman of a certain slave merchant called Zabda, 
VOL. VII. 0 
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the two vv., Z7zs¢. I. xi. 11, 12, are thus quoted— 


SEV.STVPOR.EST.HVIC.STVDIO.SIVE EST. INSANIA. 
NOMEN 
OMNIS .AB. HAC .CVRA.CVRA.LEVATA. MEA. EST 


where the MSS. of Ovid give 


Seu stupor huic studio sive est insania nomen, 
Omnts ab hac cura mens releuata mea est. 


To compensate for the paucity of references to the Zristia 
in the early grammarians and writers on the language of 
Rome (there are no citations in Nonius, Macrobius, Isidorus, 
or even in those Ovid-lovers the two Senecas) must be set 
the numerous quotations from them in the Middle Age. 
Mr. Owen has printed a considerable number of these in 
his Prolegomena ; but they might be increased indefinitely. 
Many years ago I noted down in my copy of Merkel’s 
edition of 1837 some of these; but the labour of collecting 
them is far greater than the advantage resulting; for they 
are not seldom cited from memory, and have the natural 
incorrectness of such citation. 

Mr. Owen, who in 1885 published a small edition of the 
first book with a commentary, has now given us a com- 
plete recension of the text. It is written in Latin, and 
contains, in addition to the main body of the work, Pro/e- 
gomena of an extensive and, from their thoroughness, most 
interesting kind. These are divided into eight chapters :— 
(1) on the title of the work; (2) the MSS. ; (3) their rela- 
tion to each other; (4) the early editions; (5) the de- 
florations, or MSS. containing excerpts; (6) the different 
recensions ; (7) a discussion of certain disputed passages, 
in which the editor states his own view; (8) the ortho- 
graphy of certain words. After the text and Apparatus 
Criticus are added two chapters :—(1) containing the most 
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plausible conjectures of critics on corrupt passages ; (2) par- 
allels in other writers. 

The Zrzstza, unlike the Pontic Epistles, are not preserved 
in any MS. earlier than the eleventh century: not that this 
can be said to make any very appreciable difference ; for 
the fragments in uncial writing of Cent. VI. or VII. of the 
Pontic Epistles, discovered by .C. P. Ch. Schénemann in 
the inner side of the binding of an edition of Nicolas 
de Lyra’s Moralia, and, by the help of chemicals, re- 
deciphered, after the removal of the palimpsest superscrip- 
tions in Lombard characters, amount to only seventeen 
complete lines, with parts of five more, an inconsiderable 
proportion of the whole work. Yet we should be glad to 
have anything as old of the Z7zstza ; were it merely to be 
able to compare a MS. of the sixth or seventh century with 
one ofthe eleventh. In the Pontic fragments the divergences 
of the older MS. are very instructive ; and who can fail to 
recall the tenth century tradition of the sixty-second poem 
of Catullus, as preserved in the Codex Thuanaeus with the 
later and more corrupt version of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century MSS. ? 

But though chance has here baffled us, we have in the 
Marcianus (Z) a MS. of the first excellence, in those parts 
where it is still preserved. It is only of late years that its 
value has been ascertained. The first detailed account of 
it was given some few years back (in 1881) by Kunz in his 
elaborate edition of the de medicamine factet. Its cardinal 
importance, however, had been recognized by Tank in his 
treatise de Tristibus Ouzdit recensendis in 1879, a work on 
which Mr. Owen’s is to some extent based. In that treatise 
Tank, while showing the imperfections of the collation of 
L made for Riese by five friends, could yet only appeal to 
a partial collation made for himself by Wilamowitz. It was 
not till an Oxford editor took the matter in hand that the 


task was at last thoroughly accomplished. Mr. Owen 
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undertook to collate it at Florence for himself in 1884, and 
published his collation of Book I. in the small edition of 
1885. 

In the present volume we have the whole of the Ms., 
not only the portions written in the eleventh century (1. 5, 11, 
to Ill. 7, 1, and IV. 1, 12 toIv. 7, 5), but the more recent 
parts which were substituted at a much later period for the 
lost original. The older hand of the eleventh century 
Mr. Owen calls Z, the more recent A. Two whole folios, 
containing 398 verses, are entirely lost. The MS. is there- 
fore very imperfect, which is much to be deplored, as it 
holds an unique position, and no other codex yet dis- 
covered is so free from interpolation. 

Next to Z, Tank classed four MSS., at Wolfenbiittel (G), 
in the Vatican (V), another Vatican, Palat. g10 (P), anda 
fourth, of which Poliziano copied the readings into an edi- 
tion now in the Bodleian (A). The history of Mr. Owen’s 
discovery of this precious volume (Proleg. pp. xiii-xv.) is 
one of the most interesting episodes of his researches. 
Poliziano has entered in this volume the variants of /wo 
MSS.—one of an earlier date (A); the second of a later, 
called by our editor 68. 

Of equal value with any of these four (G, V, P, A) 
Mr. Owen ranks a codex in Lord Leicester’s library at 
Holkham (H). This MS. was used by me for the /dzs, and 
I have besides collated it in the Amores. 

These five MSS. supplement Z, and form with it one and 
the best class. A comparison of the five with Z makes it 
probable that they were derived from an archetype which 
presented with the text a variety of glosses and notes, 
while Z may derive from an original which was without 
any such additaments. 

There are thus six codices on which the text of the 
Tristia may be said to rest in the first degree. But there 
are occasionally verses in which zone of them has preserved 
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the right reading. In such cases we are reduced to the 
second class of codices. This includes a large number, 
mostly of the thirteenth century, which can only be roughly 
grouped, yet of which some are distinctly more reliable 
than others. Mr. Owen ranks Leiden 177 () as perhaps 
the best, mainly from its frequent agreement with Z. Next 
a Gotha codex (2) ; then a group of eight, of which I sig- 
nalize O, the Bodleian Canonici 1 (which I have examined 
for the Amores and Metamorphoses), and J, the Turonensis 
of Tours, which was one of my chief authorities in con- 
stituting the text of the Zdzs. 

Other MSS., besides excerpts, and 'early editions, have 
been examined; the whole number, as will be apparent, 
being thus very great, and the apparatus criticus much 
beyond that of any former edition, not excepting Heinsius’ 
or Merkel’s of 1837. 

It will be clear from what has been stated that Mr. Owen 
is not an adherent of that school of philologists who preach 
salvation from one MS. and one only. It is possible that 
some critics will think he has erred on the counter-side ; 
and that though the theory of ove MS. and one only is very 
rarely even a possibility, an apparatus of thirty-nine exceeds 
the due measure. To such doubters I would say, read 
through the book, and then form your judgment; but do 
not expect us, that task our eyes and bodies to make out 
the truth, to join you in your easy-going creed. I will 
illustrate the case from the /izs. Two Mss. of this poem 
are, on the whole, earlier and better than the others; but 
a critical edition which should attempt to base itself on 
these alone would be wrong in a hundred particulars; 
and these particulars are correctly or approximately con- 
tained in other, later, and, on the whole, less trustworthy 
MSS. A little reflection, indeed, will show how improbable 
it is that the ‘one Ms. theory’ should be in any large sense 
true. Take up a MS. containing many works of the same 
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author, written by the same hand and at the same time; 
such as the Tours’ Ovzd, You find it excellent in the Jbis, 
Is it equally good in the 77zstza or Herotdes? By no means. 
Yet how many would be prepared to say, a frzord, that it 
must be. It is only by the most searching examination, 
the most careful comparison with other MSS., the most 
balanced judgment as to the probabilities of the author’s 
general style being overpowered by abnormal deviations 
in particular passages or works, that the critic can even 
approach a certain conclusion. For this reason it is that 
Heinsius’ Ovzd can never be out of date ; because it is un- 
likely that in avy work of Ovid’s a single MS. will be of such 
paramount pre-eminence as to make it possible to throw 
over all the others. The conclusion, then, which the study 
of MSS. arrives at is, that the ‘one-MS. theory’! is most 
useful as a point to aim at and, if possible, to discover, 
as it has been discovered in the case of Lucretius, and 
some few other writers; but that, when the MS. material 
at our disposal presents a large number of discrepan- 
cies not analyzable into mere palaeographic deprava- 
tions, and pointing to quite a different source, whether 
interpolation, or glosses, or second readings dating from 
unknown periods in the transmission of the text ; when the 
best that can be arrived at is to find some early MS. which, 
like the Marcianus in the Z7zs¢za, presents unmistakable 
marks of a pure uninterpolated transmission, yet occasion- 
ally falls into error; in such a case, I say, the true critic 
will o¢ be contented with collating this one MS., however 
exactly, nor with supplementing it by some owe or /wo 
others which as a rule agree with it, and correct its mani- 
fest errors; he will pursue his inquires much further, will 
not despise the most neglected ‘material, will hope to 


1I use the term in a mild sense, text depends, mainly, on ¢wo primary 
to include cases like Lucretius, whose _ codices. 
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discover a lost passage even in late fifteenth century MSs. 
My own experience is sufficient to show that he will, at 
least sometimes, be rewarded for his trouble. Very re- 
cently the lamented J. H. Onions told me he was sure he 
had found the true reading of several passages of Nonius 
in a MS. which none before had collated. And I cer- 
tainly believe myself to have restored from a Roman MS. of 
the fourteenth century the true reading of a verse of the 
Culex which all the ninth-century MSs., have handed down 
in a corrupt and unintelligible form. 

The following remarks and criticisms are mainly on 
the last four books. On the first book I have made 
some observations in a review of Mr. Owen’s edition 
published in 1885. 

The second book is by far the most interesting of the 
collection. It is an elaborate apology for his life and 
works, addressed by Ovid to Augustus, in the hope of 
mitigating his anger and obtaining a reprieve. Its length 
(nearly 600 lines) gives it an unique position in the later 
poems of its author. In this respect the /ézs alone, if that 
is Ovid’s, can compare with it; but the style of the Zdzs is 
utterly dissimilar. The Z7zs¢za throughout, and the second 
book as much as any, are quite unlike the style of all the 
early poems. They stand with the Zfzs¢les from Pontus on 
a footing of their own. The elegiac distich, which in the 
Herowdes, Amores, Ars Amatorta, and Fasét, is simple and 
direct, becomes, in these two works of the poet’s exile, 
elaborate and involved. Ovid tasks himself to develop 
the metre, of which he has shown himself so perfect and 
exquisite a master, in a new way. As if the change 
in his fortunes demanded a new tone in his verse, his 
elegiacs from first to last assume a completely changed 
outline. The pointed, nervous expression which, prefe- 
rably, had restricted the hexameter and pentameter to two 
main clauses, and these not interlinked, gives place to a 
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grammatical structure of clause within clause, to which 
the relative, and conjunctions like cum, svc, sz, ut, give 
almost the character of prose. A distich from the opening 
Elegy of B. 1. will illustrate my meaning, 17-20: 


Si quis, ut in populo, nostri non inmemor illi, 
Si quis, qui, quid agam, forte requiret, erit, 
Vivere me dices, salvum tamen esse negabis : 
Id quoque, quod uiuam, munus habere dei. 


Notice the extraordinary involution, Sz guzs ertt qui forte 
requiret guid agam.* The sentence, too, runs on from one 
distich to the other; and this is another mark of its changed 
form. Such sentences are sometimes continued through a 
dozen verses or more, often with interposed parentheses, 
and the whole effect is the exact reverse of all we usually 
think of as Ovidian, not sparkling and epigrammatic, but 
creeping and prosaic. What, however, it loses in poetry it 
gains in grammar; hence the 7Z7zs¢za have been largely 
used in teaching, and form, with the Fast: and Metamor- 
phoses, an unexceptionable school-book. 


II. 77-80. 


A ferus et nobis crudelior omnibus hostis, 
Delicias legit qui tibi cumque meas, 
* ays ae te . . . 
Carmina ne nostris q//// ue nerancia libris 
Indicio possint candidiore legi. 


The reading of 79 is as given by Z. Mr. Owen gives Car- 
mina ne nostris quae te venerantia libris. This has to mea 
doubtful look. I believe that the right reading is /e dewenv- 
raniia. The word is rare, and might for that reason be 
altered. In Herozd. 11. 18, deuenerata is doubtful ; but 
deueneranda is undisputed in Tib. I. 5, 14. 


2A very similar passage is m1. 7,  wuenisse, relinquet, Nec mora, quid 
5, 6: Quidguid aget, cum te scierit wuenias quidue, requiret, agam. 
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II. 137, 138. | 


Quippe relegatus, non exul, dicor in illo, 
Priuaque fortunae uerba fuere meae. 


Only Z has preserved the obviously right word, Preua. 
The other MSS. give Parva pauca parca. Had anyone 
guessed rightly? Ovid of course alludes to the sfeczal 
word used to describe his banishment (velegatzo). 


Il. 157. 


Per patriam que ////// tuta et secura parente. 


Owen gives guae te tuta. The space in Z points to some- 
thing more, perhaps quae /e et tuta. 


II. 191, 192. 


Mr. Owen can hardly claim much probability for his 
conjectural names here. He prints 


Sidones et Coli Tibarenaque turba Getaeque 
Danuutt mediis vix prohibentur aquis. 


Stdones is very unlike the Czzzges (L), Zzzeces, Zaziges, Sariges, 
Latiges, Iazves, &c., of MSS.: the Tibareni, too, are very re- 
mote from the Danube, and in the comparatively civilized 
region of the Cappadocian Chalybes, to say nothing of 
their character for laughing (Anon. Peripl. Pont. Euxin. 
§ 28: cf. Scymnus, fr. 179). The tribes mentioned by Ovid, 
if I mistake not, lay all close to each other: the Zazz (here 
called Laziges), the Co/chz on the Phasis, the Zaretae (Mete- 
reaque turba), and the Szudz or Szniz, the last tribe reaching 
up to the Palus Maeotis. Ehwald has most acutely restored 
this last name for zvéer, Iv. 1, 21, Sola nec instdias Sinti nec 
militis ensem, and it is concealed, I believe, in the strange 
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dimicat tra of L in Iv. 4, 63, which is probably a corruption 
of Sintica terra. Steph. B. AaZoi, SkvOav Evog* ioti cad 
xwplov madaad Aatixh, wo "Appravdg. id. ’Apira, Evoc Skv- 
Oxov yervafov Aafoic, wo Apptavog év TepitAw Tov Evéeivou 
mwévrov. Or, if the other reading, Czzzges or Zizices is 
adopted, we might identify this name with the Zilchi 
or Sicchi of Arrian’s Periplus Euxini, § 18 in vol. 3 
of Gail’s Geogr. Min. The passage may be cited in full, 
as at least indicating the probable locale of the dis- 
puted peoples. “Ev@évde cig Ayaovvra, oradiu ejxovra’ 
domep moraudc SiopiZa Zirxove Kat Zavixac. ZAxov Bao 
Aede Traxéupak. Kal ovrog mapa cov tiv Paorreiav eoyev. 
"Amo ’Axaovvroc tic ‘HpaxAeov axpav, mevrhikovra Kal éxardy 


> wv 
oration. "Ev@ivde cig axpav, iva wep oximn toriv avivov Opac- 


kiov kal Boppa, dySonkdvra kal Exatév. ’ EvOévde cic riv kadov- 
pévnv madalav AaZtxihv, eixooty kal Exardov orddio. He then 
enumerates successively the [aypac Amv and icpde Ami. 
Then follows évOévéde cig Tivducijv rerpaxdoroe awd dé Tivdiciig 
si¢ Béowopoy tov Kiupépiov xadobvuevov, cal wédw tov Boo- 
mépov, Tlavrixaraov, tecoepaxovta Kal mevraxdo.n. Scylax, 
Peripl. § 72, pera 08 Mawrac uwroi voc’ Sdujkover yap 
ovrot Kai cig To EEw tig Aiuvng. (Gail’s Geogr. Min., vol. i. 
p- 285). 

Pliny in his description of this region (the neighbour- 
hood of the Palus Maeotis) mentions in the course of a 
single paragraph (VI. 19) ¢wo peoples of identical or nearly 
identical name; the former Sillig prints as Zzzgz, but with 
Cizt as a MS. variant; the latter as Czczmenz, with the 
following, for our purpose instructive, variants of the MSs. 
Zicteéntant R, cizicim esse niant a, cyztcime: enant p. 
Detlefsen gives the former as Sczzz, the latter as Czzzcz, 
Messentant, i.e. two separate tribes, rightly, no doubt, as 
against Sillig’s single Czczmenz. The variants noted by 
Sillig point to a name z7cz-, or czzzc-, but the eénzanz, which 
seems to represent essentant, suggests that the second of 
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the two peoples was not messentant, but sentant or some- 
thing similar, the -es really belonging to Cyzzes, which 
would bring the word into close approximation to the 
form it assumes in the MSS. of the Zvestza, Ciziges or 
Zizices. 

As for meterea or methe(a, o)\rea, I believe it to be 
another form of a people called Topéra by Steph. Byz. 
and Dionysius Perieg. 682 (cf. the Toperim) dxpa of Ptol. 
v. 9), by Strabo Topeara, by Priscian in his hexametrical 
Periegesis, V. 661. Orétae, by Plin. H. N. VI. 17, variably 
in the best MSS. Zoretae, Teretae, Eretae, Oretae. They 
were a Maeotic tribe, as Strabo 495 shows: rav Mawrov 


, wy 
¥ siow avroi re of Stvdoi kat Aavdaproe kat Topeata kai” Aypor kat 


“Appnxot. A name which assumes so many forms was, no 
doubt, pronounced in many different ways; it is therefore 
quite possible that J/eferca of Ovid’s MSS. represented the 
sound of the name as he heard it; it is equally possible 
that the m is an early corruption of the scribes, and that 
the real word was Zoretea or Teretea. 


II. 277. 


‘At quasdam uitio’: quicumque hoc concipit, errat, 
Et nimium scriptis arrogat ille meis. 


This is one of the clearest cases in which the superiority 
of Z asserts itself. Of our editor’s other MSS. only one, 
Canonici 1, has wz¢io, thus: at gu°’dam uttto. The others 
have uzteat, uttza or uttium. Mr. Owen has rightly retained 
the reading of Z, ‘ sensus enim est, at quasdam uitio afficit, 
dixerit quispiam. In this, however, I see that Merkel had 
preceded him in his edition of 1884. A more famous case 
is the well-known line, 296, Stat Venus ultort cuncta, utr 
ante fores. Till Z was found to give wr as its manus 
prima, the MSS. examined all gave wzvo. Bentley's 
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wonderful sense of metrical law already divined that the 
true reading was wz7, and the same conjecture was after- 
wards made by Haupt and admitted by Lachmann (Lucr, 
P. 199). 
II. 435-438. 
Quid referam Ticidae, quid Memmi carmen, apud quos 
Rebus adest nomen, nominibusque pudor, 


Et quorum libris modo dissimulata Perilla est ? 
Nomine nunc legitur dicta, Metelle, tuo. 


So Mr. Owen prints the passage, strangely, to my judg- 
ment: nor do I feel at all sure that he is right in following 
the MSS., and Merkel in keeping ades¢ in 436. I suppose 
the meaning of ades¢ to be, that in Ticida’s and Memmius’ 
poems ¢hzngs (2. e. res uenereae) were named without dis- 
guise, and the only care taken not to offend modesty was 
in concealing the ames of the persons introduced. This 
is a possible meaning, but it is somewhat strained. Every 
time I have returned to the passage I have involuntarily 
recurred to the reading, which, since Heinsius has been 
generally adopted, ades¢ ; the things were unmentionable, 
and if mentioned, shocking to modest feeling. In 437 MSS., 
including L, give fer zllos, for which Perzdlae is ordinarily 
substituted, and the sentence continued to the end of 438. 
Mr. Owen’s conjecture Perzdla est is highly plausible, but 
he has, I think, marred the effect of it by placing a pause 
at the end of 437, instead of allowing the sentence to run 
on uninterruptedly to the end of 438: ‘ and those in whose 
verse but recently Perilla was counterfeited (z.¢. was a 
counterfeit name), and is now read under her real name of 
Metella,’ for this would have to follow from Apuleius’s 
words, Apol. X., cadem igitur opera accusent C. Catullum 
quod Leshiam pro Clodia nominarit et Ticidam similiter, 
quod quae Metella erat Perillam scripsertt. I shall not 
attempt to solve the difficulty which lies in the words 
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Et quorum, implying as they seem to do, particularly if 
the MS. order of the verses is retained, that the part of 
Perilla-Metella was in no way connected with Ticida; 
but will express my hope that Mr. Owen will perfect 
his excellent text of the Z7yzstza by an equally detailed 
commentary. 


II. 447-450. 


Credere iuranti durum putat esse Tibullus, 
Sic etiam de se quod neget illa uiro. 

Fallere custodem tandem) 

demum) 

Seque sua miserum nunc ait arte premi. 


docuisse fatetur, 


In Z the first hand wrote as far as cusfoden, and a later 
hand afterwards added ‘¢adé. The other Mss. all give 
custodem, and are pretty evenly divided between ‘fandem 
and demum. Mr. Owen conjectures for this fo/zens, and 
alters, after Franz, custodem into custodes ; comparing Tib. 
I, 2, 15, I. 6, 20, to which passages Ovid is referring, and 
which both give custodes. This may be thought to find 
some support in the reading of Z, but I rather doubt the 
rightness of ¢otzens. May not the disguised word be 
damnum ? ‘He confesses that in teaching how to deceive 
a guard he has only taught his own harm,’ z.¢. a lesson 
which may be used against himself. 


II. 477-480. 


Discolor ut recto grassetur limite miles, 
Cum medius gemino calculus hoste perit, 

Vt mare uelle sequens sciat et reuocare priorem, 
Nec tuto fugiens incomitatus eat. 


479 is so givenin ZL: male uelle GVy: mage uelle the other 
MSS.: for seguens many, indeed most, give seguz. The 
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passage is a well-known crux, as the numerous emenda- 
tions prove. Mr. Owen conjectures e¢ comztare sequens sciat, 
which he calls /ezs mufatio. I should rather call it cutting 
the knot. I had thought of V¢ par uwelle seguz sciat, taking 
par as compar ; and welle sequt (with which cf. deszne uelle) 
I would explain as a technical phrase, perhaps used by the 
owner of the piece, ‘ wolo seguz,’ ‘I follow.’ Or mare uelle 
possibly conceals dare bella ‘to offer battle,’ like dare 
proelia, Val. FI. vi. 77 


II. 485, 486. 


Ecce canit formas alius iactusque pilarum, 
Hic artem nandi praecipit, ille trochi. 


Does Ovid here adhere to Manilius? The fifth book of the 
Astronomica contains graphic descriptions both of ball- 
playing and swimming. Merkel, as is well-known, be- 
lieved Manilius to be the secret enemy attacked in the Jdzs. 
If he was, this vague allusion to his poem would be dextrous 
enough ; it might soothe his vanity, yet leave it open to 
Ovid to attack him. But this, and other points connected 
with the Jézs, can hardly yet be thought to be settled. 


Mi. 1,47; 48. 


Causa superpositas scripto testante coronae 
Servatos ciues indicat huius ope. 


SoZ : the other MSS. superposttae except V, which has super 
posite, and & which has causaque suppositae. For testante 
many give éestafa, whence the reading adopted by Ehwald 
in Merkel’s edition of 1884, 


Causa superpositae scripto testata coronae est. 


3 Perhaps the words reuocare priorem ac foro et peruocatis et huiusmodi aliis 
may receive some light from the diffi- occupationibus acerbissimi funeris ele- 
cult passage, Sen. ad Polyb.de Consol. wabat mala. 

xvii. (Caligula) in Albano suo tesseris 
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Mr. Owen restores what no one can doubt was the poet’s 
uera manus, 
Causa superpositast scripto testante coronae. 


Let Ovid-lovers be grateful for a certaznty. 


III. 1, 63, 64. 


Quaeque uiri docto ueteres cepere nouique 
Pectore, lecturis inspicienda patent. 


Cepere L, coepere G, cepere’most MSS. Surely this must be 
wrong. I suggest peperere. 


HEE. 2, §, 6. 


Nec mihi si quid lusi tro sine crimine prodest 
Quodque magis uisa musa iocata mea est. 


So Z. Hence Mr. Owen writes 


Nec si qui lusi uero sine crimine prodest, 
Quodque magis uita musa iocata mea est. 


The other Mss. give Nec mzht quod lust. It is a case where 
it is not easy to pronounce ; but of the two readings opened 
by Z, that adopted by our editor seems preferable to 
the other Nec mzhz s¢ lust. I must not forbear here to 
raise a question of palaeography: #vo usually stands for 
uestro, though wero is proved by the other ;MSS. to be the 
right word here; yet westro sine crimine would be perfectly 
correct Latin, ‘ without reproach to you’: sc. the Muses. 


III. 3, 21. 
May not the reading of Z and most MSS. be retained? 


Si iam deficiam suppressaque lingua palato, 


t.¢. Si mecum deficiat lingua palato suppressa, ‘ pressed 
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close to my palate.’ I do not like Owen’s conjecture, sx} 
crasso. 


Ill. 5, 15, 16. 


Brachiaque accepi presso pendentia collo, 
Et singultantis oscula mixta sonis. 


So Owen after Z’s séngulantis. The Turonensis and some 
other good MSS. give semgudfatis, and I agree with Heinsius, 
Merkel, Riese, Giithling, and Ehwald, in preferring this 
to the accusative plural szxgulfantis, which combines 
with a very un-Ovidian awkwardness the arms of the 
friends taking farewell of him with the friends them- 
selves as double accusatives after accepz. Both Ovid and 
Statius have szmgullare anitmam. 


31. 


L gives 


Quo quisq: //// maior est magis est placabilis irae, 


with the second word altered later into guzsgue. Other 
MSS. have Quo qguisque mator, Quo quisquam est mator, Quo 
quis est mator. This last is simply the residuum of a 
doubtful reading, and Merkel thought that this doubt lay 
between Quzsgue and guzsqguzs. Owen seems partly to follow 
him; but I think wrongly: for—(1) it is very uncertain 
whether Ovid would have allowed himself to say Quo quts- 
quis mator, as the authorities cited in the app. crit. show; 
(2) MSS. mostly add est; (3) the real doubt lies between 
quisque est and guzsguam est. This last, it is true, is only 
quoted as the reading of a Bodleian MS. of the fifteenth 
century, and the absence of a negative in the sentence is 
against it; but this is just the thing which might have 
caused the doubt in the first instance. The cases of guzs- 
quam without a negative in Drager, I. 80, 81, are enough 
to show that it would be a Zosszbclzty here ; and, at least, 
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as an alternative against guzsguzs it is a probability. In 
such passages the suggestion of a negative may gene- 
rally be traced; here Quo guzsquam est mator would imply 
that there were cases in which no such superiority could 
be alleged: in whatever degree a man is superior, in such 
degree he is more easily placable. I am here not defend- 
ing the reading Quo guisquam as against Quo guzsque, but as 
against Quo guzsguzs, which is repudiated by the uniform 
use of all the more classical writers, and would, I believe, 
never have been written by Ovid even in the decline of his 
genius and his latinity. 


39, 40. 


Quae ducis Emathii fuerit clementia Porus 
Dareique docent funeris exequiae. 
\ 


I signalize this passage for two reasons—(1) as showing 
the acuteness of the great Heinsius, who against all: his 
MSS., most of which gave Praeclarzque, others Pompezzque, 
Dardaniique, Phartique, saw that the allusion was to 
Darius ; (2) as a very conclusive proof of the unique 
superiority of Z, which alone of all known codices has 
Darewque. 


45-48. 


Non mihi quaerenti pessumdare cuncta petitum 
Caesareum caput est, quod caput orbis erat : 
Non aliquid dixi uelataque lingua loquendo est, 

Lapsaque sunt nimio uerba profana mero. 


Owen conjectures uesanague, which cannot be right, as 
est can by no possibility refer to the past, and a perfect 
isindispensable. I have little doubt that the right read- 
ing is 
Non aliquid dixiue, elataue lingua loquendo est, 
VOL. VII. Ee 
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‘transported, carried beyond bounds.’ Cicero has elatus 
uoluptate, dolore. 


III. 6, 15, 16. 


Sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant 
Omne bonae claudens utilitatis iter. 


I believe this, the reading of Z, to be right, with the single 
change of claudens to claudent. 


Sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant. 
Omne bonae claudent utilitatis iter ? 


‘But allow that my fate was dragging me on to punish- 
ment, as no doubt it did. Is it to close up every avenue to 
advantage for the future?’ This concessive use of 2zmirum 
‘no doubt,’ ‘ admit the fact,’ is illustrated by Hand Tursel- 
linus, IV., p. 204, from Cic. Legg. Il. 2, 3, sed nimirum me 
alia quoque causa delectat, quae te non attigtt ita, where Hand 
remarks, ‘ nos, zch kann nicht liugnen, allerdings.’ 


WUE. Fy B25 49. 


Tu quoque dic studiis communibus ecquid inhaeres ? 
Doctaque nunc patrio carmina more canis ? 


Tu all Mss., Zum Owen, supposing Ovid still to be 
addressing his /zbe//us. ‘ Even after this confession continue 
your questions to Perilla: say, Are you still pursuing our 
common subject, poetry?’ I cannot here agree. The MS. 
reading seems to me indisputably right. ‘Now, Perilla, 
tell me in your turn, Are you still following poetry, and 
emulating your father’s fame?’ The sudden turn to 
Perilla requires a word to introduce it markedly; and 
Tu does this. ; 
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27,20, 20, 30. 


Forsitan exemplo, quia me laesere libelli, 
Tu quoque sis poenae facta secuta meae. 

Pone, Perilla, metum: tantummodo femina nulla 
Neve uir a scriptis discat amare tuis. 


So Z : the only variants of any importance are ruzua for 
secuta, and fata for facta. 

Few passages of the 77zs¢za are more difficult than this. 
Ovid, still addressing his wife’s daughter, Perilla, who, like 
himself, wrote poetry, says he had fostered her genius from 
the first, and that if she continued as she had been, she 
might aspire to rival Sappho. Then 


\ 
Sed uereor, ne te mea nunc fortuna retardet, 
Postque meos casus sit tibi pectus iners. 
Dum licuit, tua saepe mihi, tibi nostra legebam : 
Saepe tui iudex, saepe magister eram. 
25 Aut ego praebebam factis modo versibus aures, 
Aut ubi cessares, causa ruboris eram. 


Then follow the verses above cited. It is observable that 
in IV. 1, 62, a somewhat similar line occurs . 


Huc quoque sunt nostras fata secuta uias, 


where Z gives facta. Reading, then, /a/a instead of facta 
(one of the commonest MS. interchanges), I would translate 
as follows :—‘ Perhaps you will say, ‘I have taken warn- 
ing by the harm your poems brought upon you, and re- 
garding myself as involved in your punishment have given 
upwriting.” Do not let such a thought alarm you, Perilla; 
the only thing you have to avoid is writing Arts of Love.’ 
On this view the real point of the two verses, 27, 28, that 


ra 
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Perilla had given up composing, is not stated, but left to 
be znferred from the immediately following verses, 29, 30. 
The want of directness in this, however, is very unusual, 
and it is difficult not to suspect a corruption, the more so 
that Z here fails us. Merkel conjectures facta supzna, ‘ you 
may have become listless,’ but the word is not a good one, 
Owen writes solufa, which is, I think, even worse. Ehwald 
conjectures sodlicttata, which is somewhat wide of Mss. I 
suggest, as nearer to secu/a than any of these, retusa, ‘ you 
have lost your sharpness, your wit is dulled by the warn. 
ing my punishment brings.’ retusa = hebes, amwnuPrdbvOn¢. 
Cicero opposed zugenza retusa to acuta, De Div., I. 36; and 
Jerome’s ve¢ustus shows that the word had with the pro- 
gress of the language become completely adjectival. 


III. 10, 9-12. 


At cum tristis hiemps squalentia protulit ora, 
Terraque marmoreo est candida facta gelu, 
Dum patet et boreas, et nix habitare sub arcto; 
Tum patet has gentes axe tremente premi. 


Owen very cleverly conjectures Dum parat: I would sug- 
gest as even nearer to patel, petit. 


III. 12, 1, 2. 


Frigora iam zephyri minuunt, annoque peracto 
Longior antiquis uisa Maeotis hiemps. 


Heinsius objected to JZaéotzs, of which no other instance 
is quoted, the ae being long in Lucan and Avienus, as well 
as Pont. Il. 2,59. Merkel, in his 1837 edition, I am glad 
to find, defends it. The MSS. are unanimous in its favour, 
though Z fails us. Lachmann, it is true, refuses to accept 
it (on Lucr. I. 360), and suggests instead Zomztis. Owen 
conjectures Zanaztis, which had previously been made by 
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Unger. This involves a complete re-writing of the verse: 


Longior abscedit vix Tanaitis hiemps, 


‘the unduly long winter of the Tanais slowly withdraws.’ 
I confess here to grave scruples—(1) The word JZaeotts is 
rare in Latin poetry and hardly justifies any alteration of 
it in the few passages where it occurs: the shortening, 
too, of ae in pradeustus pradeacutus, &c., is a well-known 
phenomenon; (2) Mr. Owen’s wzx more naturally attaches 
itself to Zanaztis than to abscedit, ‘a winter scarcely Scy- 
thian,’ ‘of more than Scythian severity.’ Such ambiguity 
is an argument against reading wzx at all; (3) Zanaztzs, 
which is found once in Sen. Phaedr. 401, Zanaztzs aut 
Maeotis, a woman of Tanais or Maeotis, is farther removed 
from meotts, meothts, meoptts, than Lachmann’s Zomztzs ; and 
even if it should be maintained that vzx Zanaztis might in 
time pass into wzsa meotts, there still remains the necessity 
(4) of altering anxtzgua or antiqguis to abscedit or a similar 
verb, I believe the MS. reading to be unobjectionable. 
‘The cold begins to lessen with the west winds and the 
(close of the) Maeotic winter, which as the year ends its 
round, seems longer than the winters of the past.’ In 
Ovid’s verse anno peracto precedes Maecotis hiemps, and 
helps to determine its meaning, ‘the ezd of the Maeotic 
winter.’ It is wrong to make wzsa = wzsa est, unnecessary 
to alter, with Heinsius, Zeracto into peracta. 


IV. 3, 83. 


Vtere temporibus, quorum nunc munere freta é 
Et patet in laudes area magna tuas! 


Ehwald, followed by Owen, prints munere facta est. This 
is perhaps the simplest emendation possible, but I imagine 
that fre is simply a dittograph of eve in munere: and if 
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this is so, many other participles might be suggested, the 
J forming no part of the real word. 


IV. 4, 85. 


Aque mea terra prope sunt funebria sacra, 
Si modo Nasoni barbara terra sua est. 


So Z, against the other MSS. Afgue meam terram. Even 
Ehwald retains this feeble reading, which, I hope, will be 
banished henceforward from the 77zs¢za, now that Mr. Owen 
has rightly restored from Z the poet’s wera manus. I feel 
less certainty about another passage in which our editor 
has followed a doubtful indication in Z against the other 
Mss. It is 


IV. 5, 23. 


Teque quod est tratum praesta constanter ad omne 
Indeclinatae munus amicitiae, 


ratum L, gratum E (Paris 8329, Saec. xiii.), varwm the other 
MSS. Our editor prints gratum, appealing to I. 7, 11, Grata 
tua est pietas, Pont. iii. 2, 7, Grata tua est igttur pretas. 
But these passages are not nearly as telling as the pre- 
cisely similar geod est rarum of Ibis, 121, 122, Sttque, quod 
est rarum, solito defecta favore Fortunae facies tnuidtosa tuae. 
And so 77zs¢. IV. 10, 121, 


Tu mihi, quod rarum est, uiuo sublime dedisti 
Nomen, ab exsequits quod dare fama solet. 


IV. 6, 37, 38. 


Nos quoque, quae ferimus, tulimus patientius ante : 
tQuae mala sunt longa multiplicata die. 


For Quae, Owen conjectures Vae, greatly, I think, to the 
improvement of the passage ; though in these later elegies 
Ovid is at times feebler than in the former part of the Z7¢s¢za. 
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FV... 8, 55.6. 


Nunc erat ut posito deberem fine laborum 
Vivere cum nullo sollicitante metu. 


For cum, some MSS. and Owen give me. Withof conjectured 
nunc : would not zam be nearer, ‘ at last beyond the reach of 
disturbing fear?’ But I do not feel sure that cum is im- 
possible, ‘in the presence of no disquieting fear.’ I am 
sure that me is wrong: for even if it followed zz/lo it 
would be unnecessary ; and standing where it does, at the 
beginning of the clause, it seems to call for an emphasis 
which does not exist. 

When I say that Ovid is at é¢mes feebler in the later 
Elegies than in the former books, I must make one re- 
markable exception. It is the ninth Elegy of B.Iv. This 
is addressed to the enemy whom he believed to have been 
the secret cause of his banishment—in a word, to the man 
attacked by him in the /dzs. This is written in the most 
patent characters in the whole short poem (it is but thirty- 
two lines); but nowhere so forcibly as in the following 
indignant outbreak :— 


Nostra per inmensas ibunt praeconia gentes, 
Quodque querar, notum, qua patet orbis, erit. 

Ibit ad occasum, quidquid dicemus, ab ortu, 
Testis et Hesperiae uocis Eous erit. 

Trans ego tellurem, trans altas audiar undas, 
Et gemitus uox est magna futura mei. 


There is a solemnity in this which is half supernatural 
in its tone ; we seem to hear the subterranean thunders of a 
religtous interdict. And if ever literature was outraged in 
one of its chief representatives, or humanity in one of its 
greatest ‘high-priests’—for who can claim that title if it 
be not the foremost poet of his age?—it was when the 
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tyranny of Augustus could condemn the famous world-poet 
to a life-long exile. What wonder that, as the conviction 
of the personality of the enemy who had betrayed him 
took clearer shape in the poet’s mind, his resentment 
became clearer, his language more and more denuncia- 
tory? ‘My words shall go from east to west; the Orient 
shall witness the utterance of the land of sunset. Beyond 
the earth, beyond the depths of the waters I shall be 
heard ; the sound of my groaning shall be a loud sound.’ 

No passage in Ovid is grander than this: as his hatred 
takes fire, the languid verse kindles with it and breaks 
once more into flame. 

Mr. Owen has introduced a reading on the third verse 
of this Elegy which deserves consideration. The passage 
is as follows :— 


Si licet et pateris, nomen facinusque tacebo, 
Et tua Lethaeis acta dapuntur aquis, 

Nostraque uincetur lacrimis clementia seris, 
Fac modo te pateat paenituisse tui. 


For clementza four MSS. give dementia. Mr. Owen thinks 
this is right, in the sense of violent anger or fury. He 
compares Am. I. 7, 19, Quzs mzht non ‘demens,’ quis non 
mtht ‘barbare’ dixtt? Tib. 1. 2, 11, Et mala st qua tibi 
dixit dementia nostra, Ignoscas: capttt sint precor illa meo. 
But in both these cases the word is used of a frantic out- 
break of passion in a dover: in the Elegy before us the 
relation of the poet to the man he addresses is one of 
hatred and hostility. The suggestion of the word is, 
therefore, somewhat alien to the grave feeling which 
dominates the poem. Nor can I see any difficulty in 
clementta, ‘my forbearance shall yield to your late repen- 
tance,’ z.¢. the humanity and forgiveness which are natural 
to me will not hold out against your repentance even if it 
comes late. If in Pont. 11.2, 121, Victa tamen uttio est huius 
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clementia nostro, the sense is somewhat different, meaning 
that the forbearance of the Emperor succumbed to the 
gravity of Ovid’s offence, z.¢. found it too grave not to be 
punished with the extremest rigour, this is only a modi- 
fication of the same sense, and, so far as it goes, confirms 
the preponderant reading of the Mss. But though my 
feeling is against dementia, it is quite possible that a 
larger number of passages may be brought to support 
it: meanwhile I suspend my judgment. 


V. 1. 15, 16. 


Delicias si quis lasciuaque carmina quaerit, 
Praemoneo nostra 
nunquam 


scripta quod ista legat. 


A curiously corrupted passage, well restored by GRONO- 
VIUS, whose emendation our editor has wisely printed, 


Praemoneo, non est scripta quod ista legat. 


Yet there is some plausibility, and great ingenuity, in the 
suggestion of Capoferreus quoted by Heinsius, 


Praemoneo numquam 7RIS77A nostra legat. 


V. 55 20, 31. 


Aspice ut aura tamen fumos e ture coortos 
In partes Italas et loca dextra ferat. 

Sensus inest igitur nebulis, quas exigit ignis. 
tConsilium fugiunt cetera pene tuum. 


I print this passage only to recall once more (I have already 
done so in my Fudbles of Avianus) the name of a critic too 
much forgotten in our time, WITHOF. It is he who 
restored the obelized verse as follows :— 


Consilio fugiunt aethera, Ponte, tuum. 
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Hardly less convincing is the same scholar’s 
Area de nostra nunc est tibi facta ruina 


for the corrupt 


Par eadem 
ea de 


\nostra nunc est tibi facta ruina. 


These two verses show how deeply the text of the 77zstza 
is at times vitiated. An even more signal instance of this 
is to be found in V. 5, 55, 


Cum Pelia genitae tot sint, cur nobilis una est ? 


By far the largest number of Mr. Owen’s MSS. give 
C. P. g.t.s. cur cognita nobis? It would seem that nobzlis 
was glossed by cognzta : then, when zodz/¢s was corrupted 
into mobzs, the gloss was taken up to complete the else 
imperfect hexameter. 


W. 35 88, 82. 


Vivit in his theu nullus eorumt} oblitus amorum 
Hos uidet hos uates audit amice tuus. 


Ehwald, admirably, hew nunc lusorum. The last word is 
certain; but possibly eu heu was the original whence 
heu nu- or heu nul- was corrupted. 

The immediately following verses can hardly be right 
as Mr. Owen prints them from the MSs. :— 


Atque utinam uiuat et non moriatur in illis 
Absit ab inuisis et tamen umbra locis. 


Ovid must, I think, have written 


Atque utinam uiuat, zon ef moriatur in illis, 
Absit ab inuitis w/ tamen umbra locis! 


non et is Heinsius’ conjecture: w¢ is found in a Paris MS. 
which Mr. Owen calls R. This restoration of the passage 
appears to me almost certain. 
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Another passage of the same Elegy is thus printed by 
Ehwald and Owen 


V. 7, 65, 66. 


Sic animum tempusque traho, sic meque reduco 
A contemplatu summoveoque mali. 


Sic meque D, me stcque AEFRévm, mecumque CGPQVe, 
maestusque 3, meque tpse most other MSS. 

The new reading seems to me very objectionable. I 
cannot believe that Ovid would have written either me 
stcgue or sic megue. Surely this is a case where the bulk 
of MSS. are substantially right; zfse in its abbreviated 
form, z/e, might easily give occasion to mistake; and 
besides, can as little be dispensed with as éuavroy in the 
curiously similar passage in Plato’s Epistles, vil. p. 325 
(cited by me on Catull. LXXVI. 11) édvoyépava Te kat Euavrov 
imaviyayov amd tTwy Tére kaxwv. The only other suggestion 
which has any probability is that szc megue is a corruption 
of sic me tpse. 


V. 8, 19, 20. 


Nos quoque floruimus: sed flos erat ille caducus, 
Flammaque de stipula nostra brewisque fuit. 


If nostra is the right word it must mean such as might 
be expected in my case, ‘truly mine’ in its brevity. I do 
not feel sure that this is right, and suggest either macra 
or possibly mofa, ‘my fortune was a short-lived flame 
raised from burning stubble.’ 


31, 32- 


Si numeres anno soles et nubila toto 
Inuenies nitidum saepius esse diem. 


Surely zsse, as many MSS. give: I cannot but agree with 
Merkel here, against Ehwald and Owen. 


es ~ ee oo 


Fee eC AINE OS RET IER a 
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V. 10, 41, 42. 


Vtque fit in me aliquid si quid dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quoties adnuerimque putant. 


The right way of correcting 41 was first indicated by 
Schenkl who substituted se for me. Owen, accepting this, 
completes it by changing sz guzd into statfut. This, from 
the ease with which d would attach itself to the end of the 
word before dicentibus, is more than probable; though 
SIQVI is not very near STATVI. May not the infinitive 
have been fingz? 


Utque fit, in se aliquid fingi, dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quoties adnuerimque, putant, 


ut fit = ‘as often happens’ not ‘ usually.’ 


V. 13, 3-6. 


Aeger enim traxi contagia corpore mentis, 
Libera tormento pars mihi ne qua uacet, 
Perque dies multos lateris cruciatibus uror 
tScilicet immodico frigore laesit hiemps. 


So Owen, plausibly but not convincingly. The Mss. give 
endless variations. The best of these is, I think, that 
of T (the Turonensis), V¢ guem non modico f. l. h. But 
almost all for Vt have Sed, one Sic. May not the right 
reading be 


Sic me non modico frigore laesit hiemps ? 
One point, at least, seems more than probable; that on 


modico was the original reading, ¢mmodzico the corruption: 
and if this is a right assumption, the two words which 
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make up the remaining foot cannot be far removed from 
the above suggestion. The reading which I have sug- 
gested is based on the excellent Gotha Codex (D), sec non 
modico, with me added later after zon. 

I return to another passage where I dissent from 
Mr. Owen’s reading. It is II. 11, 59-62, 


Tot mala sum fugiens tellure, tot aequore passus, 
Te quoque ut auditis posse dolere putem. 

Crede mihi, si sit nobis collatus Vlixes, 
tNeptunique minor quam [ouis ira fuit. 


For Neptunzque of most of the weightier MSs., others give 
Neptunt minor est. Jortin retained this latter reading, 
placing a comma after mzunor, 


Neptuni minor, est quam Iouis ira, fuit. 


Merkel less violently punctuates after es¢, explaining, I 
suppose, ‘Neptune’s wrath as described in the Odyssey is 
less than I have found from Jove.’ Owen writes 


Neptunine minor quam Iouis ira fuit ? 


After crede mtht such a question is, I believe, unexampled. 


PONT. IV. 2, 21, 22. 


Si quis in hac ipsum terra posuisset Homerum, 
Esset, crede mihi, factus et ille Getes. 


TRIST. Il. 353- 


Crede mihi distant mores a carmine nostri. 


Ill. 4, 25. 


Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene uixit. 


/ 
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Vv. 6, 42. 


Crede mihi, uero est nostra querella minor. 


Only once, so far as I can find, is even an: imperative 
permitted after crede mzhz, Am. Il. 2, 9, 


odium, mihi crede, mereri 
Desine. 


If then Neptunzque is nearer the true reading than Neptuni 
minor est, either gue = guogue, of which I know no corre- 
sponding instance in Ovid (see, however, my note on 
Catull. CII. 3‘), or some corruption is concealed, gue 
minor representiug a trisyllabic comparative /euzor, breuzor, 
or possibly me/zor, ‘more endurable.’ 


To the passages there cited add pubdlicarentur, sibimet Tiberius sepo- 
Tac. Ann. VI. 19, ac ne dubium habe- suit, where Ernesti conjectures guogue. 
retur magnitudinem pecuniae malo Muretus omits gue and Orelli follows 
vertisse, aurariasque eius guamquam him. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 





TWO EMENDATIONS IN AESCHYLUS. 


Persaeé 277 seqq. 


érotol, pidwv 

éXriSova cwHpata ToAvBap7 

xatOavovra A€yes Héper Gar 
a > 4 

mrayxktots év durAdkerow. 


I do not suppose that anyone is satisfied with any of 
the numerous interpretations of the last line printed above. 


I propose to alter it to 
trayKrois Setrva Sdxerow 


‘vagis piscibus cenas.’ 

On anagrammatistic principles, ev dir is samy, and 
AAKESSIN and AAKESSIN are practically the same, so 
that all we have to admit is the loss of one letter, A. 

To illustrate the use of dixoce, the use of dsixva, and the 
general sentiment, the following passages at once occur— 
Prom. 605 (Wecklein): zovriow Sdxeot (ue) dd¢ Popav; 
Supp. 809: dpvior Seirvov ovK avaivoua wikav; Ar. Zhesm. 
1028: gu éxpéuace xdpake Seimvov; Aesch. Pers. 580: oxbd- 
Aovra Tedc avabdwy, é, ralowy rac auavrov ; Propert. 3, 7. 8: 
nova longinquis piscibus esca natat; Plaut. Rud. 2. 6. 29: 
Piscibus tn alto, credo, praebent prandium. 


Agamemnon, 561, 2. 
poxOous yap ei A€~ape Kal Svcavdrias 
orapvas Tapyées Kal Kaxootpwrovs, ti 8’ ob 


orévovtes ot AaxdvTes Hparos pépos ; 


tj 
Z 
ij 
+ 
. 
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a 
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I suggest 
ri 8 ov 


TELVOVTES OV KAAOVTES NUATOS Epos ; 


‘what moment of the day were we not hauling taut or 
slacking cable’? For these operations rsfverw and yaNav 
(sc. wééa) were technical words. One of the hardships of 
shipboard would naturally be incessant toil shifting sail, 
to catch the varying wind. 


A. PALMER. 


ARISTOPHANICUM. 


LEcclestazusae 175. 


> .o ¥ s a a , , 
€p40t 5 toov pev THodeE THS XWpas PETA 
” eon ” ‘ ‘ , 
oovov7Trep vp’ dx Gopar be KQaL pepw 


‘ a , o , , 
Ta TS TroAEws aTavTa Bapéws Tpaypara, 


Praxagora does not bear all the affairs of state heavily, 
nor does she bear them at all, but she bears it heavily, 
that they have gone toruin. Read: 


pépw 
‘s a , s / , 
Ta THS TOAEWS GaTévtTa Bapéws Tpaypara. 


Cf. Dion. Hal. 11. 37: otmovrag ta tig TéAEwWE TOaypaTa. 


A. PALMER. 





VERRALL’S ‘AGAMEMNON’.* 


N edition of the masterpiece of Aeschylus is always 

an event in the world of scholarship, but especially 

when that edition comes.from Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge wields in the field of scholarship the same 

preponderating influence which Oxford wields in the field 

of speculation. As regards new methods of criticism, we 

may say, s¢ guzd movetur Cantabrigia sentit Anglia. And 

never was sobriety and seriousness in criticism more to be 

desired than now, when the study of Greek is on its trial, 
and many would push from their seats 


‘The dead and sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’ 


Fortunately the Cambridge school has now at its head, in 
the Regius Professor of Greek, one who may be trusted to 
maintain the best traditions of his College and University. 
But it is deeply to be deplored that another brilliant 
member of the same Society to which Professor Jebb 
belongs should take a course so widely divergent from 
those traditions. The higher the scholarship, the greater 
the brilliancy, of the exponent of a new method of criti- 
cism, the more mischievous results is it likely to produce, 
and the more necessary it becomes to protest against it. 
If this protest is to be made, it is, perhaps, well that it 


*The ‘Agamemnon’ of Aeschylus, Litt. D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
with an Introduction, Commentary, Cambridge. Macmillan, 1889. 
and Translation. By A. W. Verrall, 
VOL, VII. O 
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should come from one who, not belonging to an English 
University, has the deepest reverence for the fame of the 
English Universities in the past, and the strongest desire 
that they may maintain it unimpaired in the future. 

I will begin with a pleasant duty. It is a pleasure 
to me to congratulate Dr. Verrall on his Introduction to 
the Agamemnon, which is quite admirable. In pointing 
out that much of the business of the play must have been 
transacted by mere action, of which the play, as we have 
it, of course contains no record, and that there are speakers 
not mentioned among the dramatzs persone, and not forming 
part of the regular chorus—for instance, the Queen’s ac- 
complices, who speak in the passage beginning at 363— 
he has thrown a flood of light on the play, and intro- 
duced, indeed, a new and fertile conception into classical 
criticism. How puzzling, let us reflect, would be Shak- 
spere’s Fulius Cesar, if all the sentences not spoken by 
one of the principal characters were ascribed to one and 
the same body of persons, called vaguely the Chorus. I 
cannot agree with Dr. Verrall that the beacon-light was 
a thing devised by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, and that 
her grand description of the fire-signals is an elaborate 
fraud and falsehood, but the way in which he has put his 
case is full of instruction and suggestion. 

If Dr. Verrall would apply his conspicuous literary 
ability to the writing of a history of Greek literature he 
would confer a great favour on students of Greek. It is 
chiefly in literary execution that recent works on this 
subject, though excellent in some respects, are notably 
and confessedly deficient : I except Professor Jebb’s admir- 
ably written Primer of Greek Literature, which, however, 
only aims at giving a mere outline, and Mr. Symonds’s 
books on Greek poetry, which, if one may say so, are /v0 
literary. Now, artistic finish of style seems, in the phrase 
of Dogberry, to ‘come by nature’ to Dr. Verrall. The 
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Introduction and the Translation are so good that they 
would justify the Commentary, if anything could: and 
some will perhaps maintain that they do. Dr. Verrall 
says, in his Preface : 


‘This edition of the Agamemnon is the second instalment of 
that edition of Aeschylus which I hope to complete in course of 
time. The present volume has occupied me for many years, having 
been commenced long before my edition of the Septem, and 
frequently re-written, as I gained more knowledge of the poet. 
No one competent to undertake such a work can flatter himself 
much upon the little that he can possibly have achieved, in com- 
parison with the desirable ideal. It is not likely that as long as 
there is any spirit of progress there will ever be a final edition of 
Aeschylus. Certainly we are far enough from such a consummation 
at present. But with all the defects which I see, and the many 
which, doubtless, I do not see, I trust that this book is not 
unworthy of the place in which it has been written, and of the 
great living scholars by whose teaching and encouragement it has 
been inspired.’ 


I am forced to say, with great reluctance, that in my 
judgment this edition, in respect of criticism, zs un- 
worthy of Cambridge, and not representative of her 
teaching. It is the more painful to feel bound, in 
honesty and in the interests of classical learning, to 
pronounce such an opinion, because every sentence of 
the Introduction and of the Translation, and every note 
of the Commentary, adds to the admiration one feels for 
the literary powers of the editor. Nay, more, one feels 
that Dr. Verrall is really a scholar, even when he is 
enunciating principles quite at variance with the doctrine 
of the great Cambridge teachers of the past and the 
present. One feels that he deliberately casts away the 
burden of his learning when his Ariel-fancy tempts him to 
flit after some empty creation of its own. I may offend 

Q2 
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others in using these words. It distresses myself to say 
hard things of one whom I still hold to be really a scholar, 
in spite of the pains which he takes to conceal the fact, 
And so I am naturally in a hurry to justify what I have 
said. For this purpose I will at once adduce a passage in 
which the editor has out-verralled Verrall, the much vext 
verse 1171, 


eye Sé Oeppovors tay’ eurédw Baro. 


This verse has been remodelled in various ways, none of 
them perhaps quite satisfactory, though of all of them 
one might fairly say that the suggested verse might have 
come from Aeschylus. Dr. Verrall writes : 


‘It is a common groundwork of all views that éumédw at least is 
wrong. Now it is, I submit, on the contrary, certain that éumédw 
is right.’ 


I quite agree with him: éumédw is most probably right. 


In a modern copy of verses the words would be written 
divisim tv wédy, and they mean ‘on the ground.’ But he 
regards iumédwy as the dative of Zumedoc, and so, of course, 
it might be, if as such it yielded anything like a meaning. 
Dr. Verrall has found a meaning for it. In an evil hour 
he observed that Priam is called %umedue in the //ad, and 
Até whispered to him, that in this passage tumedoe indi- 
cates Priam, and @epudvove Cassandra. What Cassandra 
should say, according to the editor, is, ‘I shall soon share 
the fate of Priam.’ This he finds in the words which he 
translates, ‘I, the sick-brained, I shall soon be sent after 
the wise :” Pade, he says, may mean ‘I shall go,’ because 
Barr’ é¢ «épaxag means ‘go to perdition:’ the dative of 
the person after a verb of motion is justified by a wire- 
drawn theory, that Priam is a type of several things 
(enumerated), and is not strictly regarded as a person: 
and the whole phrase is seriously given to us as a possible 
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Greek expression—ar@ tuméidy, ‘1 shall go after the wise 
(steadfast) one.’ Now, if I could be convinced that Aes- 
chylus wrote these words, I should unhesitatingly regard 
them as intentionally comic: Pada, ‘I shall go,’ would be 
an ultra-comic usage, and the absence of the article would 
go far to convert gumédy into a nickname. I do not desire 
to be flippant or to jest out of season, and I seriously aver 
that, in my mind, the fitting type of a version of such 
words would be some such expression as ‘I'll trot along 
after Stick-in-the-mud.’ Something like this would be 
required to bring out adequately the vulgarity of the 
Greek, supposing for a moment such an expression to be 
possible at all in Greek. 

But it may be urged, that even such amazing doctrine 
as this, put forward by an excellent scholar, will do no 
harm. Teachers will tell their pupils, that it is impossible 
that Dr. Verrall really believes in tuwédw Bada, ‘I shall 
go after the steadfast one,’ and will dismiss the note, 
perhaps with an injudicious compliment on its ingenuity. 
But what about the student who has no guide but Dr. 
Verrall? When I first read Aeschylus in Paley’s edition, 
I had such a veneration for Cambridge scholarship, that I 
almost think that I should have believed him if he had 
told me that éuwédw Bade meant ‘I shall follow the stead- 
fast one.’ Will there not be students now ready to repose 
such a faith in the equally eminent Dr. Verrall? And 
what is an Examiner to do with a student who employs 
such a construction in writing Greek, and defends his 
usage by an appeal to this passage? Hypotheses non fingo. 
I felt extremely puzzled as to what course I should take 
when a candidate for a high distinction sent up verses in 
which éxro¢ was made to stand for éyouévy, with a reference 
to Dr. Verrall’s Septem v. 251. The Sepfem has been issued 
as a school edition by Messrs. Macmillan. 

I will now point out other instances of perverse inter- 
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pretation and inconsistent application of the rules of 
evidence. In vv. 49-51, 


, > a >> , 
tpoTov aiyuTiav ott’ éxmarions 
dAyeot taidwv traro. Aexéwv 


oTpopodivodyTat, 


according to the editor waidwy does not refer to the 
young of the birds, as it has always been understood; the 
passage in the Persae, 580, where fishes are called aidec 
of the sea, ‘ proves nothing ;’ the waidec are the mischievous 
boys who throw stones at the vultures; éxzariote ‘ applies 
properly to the birds themselves, but is transferred to their 
feelings (aAyn) by a usage in which Greek poetry is pecu- 
liarly bold ;’ and taro Acxéwv means ‘ highest-nested.’ His 
translation is, Lzke vultures, who, vexed by boys tn the supreme 
solitudes where they dwell, wheel round and round, &c. Now, 
I do not at all deny that vultures build their nests in high 
places. Aristotle bears witness to the fact,’ and in Suppl. 
773 Aeschylus himself calls an inaccessible rock yvuziag, 
‘haunt of vultures.’ I do not even ask how the boys got 
at the supreme solitudes. But I must ask, why does the 
poet dwell on the supreme solitude of the birds, when they 
are only mentioned at all as victims to the wantonness of 
passing urchins. Itis significant that Homer, in a parallel 
simile, dealing with other objects of schoolboys’ petu- 
lance, is careful to emphasize the accesszbz/zty of the wasps 
to the attacks of the boys, //. xvi. 259-261: 


avrixa 5& opykecow eouxdres é£ex€ovTo 
> , a a > y , », 
eivodilou, ods maides épiduaivwow eovres 


8 / « ~ > > 
QLEL KEPTOMEOVTES, 680 €7Tt OLKL €xovTas. 
Verse 65, 


diaxvavopevys 7’ év mporedciors 


’ 
KOPLAKOS, 


1H. A. ix. 11, rinres ev wérpais ampooBdras. 
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is explained as a reference to ‘the old marriage custom 
made familiar by Raphael’s Sfosalizzo,’ according to 
which, ‘at the ceremony young men Jdroke sticks across 
their knees.’ The word mporeXélog is ‘properly rztual pre- 
ceding marriage, used here with irony, the war being the 
mooréAcia through which Helen must be finally won.’ Yet 
the editor owns that there is no evidence whatever for 
referring the custom to the time of Aeschylus, or, indeed, 
to the ancient world at all. In 105 div kparog alotov 
avopov ékreAéwy is rendered ‘an encouragement on their 
journey (through life) permitted to men whose vigour is 
past’—a version which violently strains the meaning of 
every word in the passage, except avépwv. In 119 he 
preserves dopumaArov of the MSS., on the ground that it is 
‘impossible to prove that Aeschylus could not have 
written the word as it is given in the MSS., or that his 
spelling was always consistent.’ And in 116 he reads 
apylac, because ‘ it cannot be proved that Aeschylus would 
not allow the form arg-yas.’ Yet in 343 he alters vhoreg 
of the MSS. to vijote (nom.), on the ground that ‘it is not 
clear that Aeschylus would have used the form vijoree, 
particularly for the accusative case ;. the'proper forms are 
vnotioag and vijoriag.’ If this is so, he should have read 
vioriag in 343, and defended it by apyiac, pronouncing the 
word zest-yas. But though ‘it is not clear’ that Aeschylus 
would have written so very natural a form as viorete, it is 
apparently quite clear that he would have written trv for 
imvéy, OF dvd (Vv. 189), éyehyopov (358), mpocéaro (770), 
avAaBeia (1009), all of which are given a place in the text, 
which is denied to vjarec. 

Other curious instances present themselves of the way 
in which Dr. Verrall shifts the criteria of proof to suit the 
many-twinkling phases of his novel and subtle fancies. 
In 386 he retains réAyy of the MS. in a passage written in 
the Doric dialect, observing that ‘there may have been 


ATID 
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good literary reason for the form here,’ and, in like 
manner, Tooinv, in 582, on the ground that ‘the archaic 
(Ionic) form is used, as, for Athenian ears, naturally sug- 
gesting the language of an ancient inscription.’ On 
equally frivolous grounds he preserves such obvious blun- 
ders as aAAnAjot and viupac in iambic trimeters, and 
avAaBeia for aBAaBelg in 1009. Yet he rejects roxjwy of 
the MS. in 729. Why? Apparently because others have 
defended it, so there is no originality in adhering to the 
MS. here. It cannot be that he dislikes the epicism of the 
form roxjwy, for he has introduced a perfectly new epicism 
in mpocerpap)y from mpoorpémw eight lines lower down, 
and he acquiesces in woAéa for woAda four lines higher up. 
Yet more marked is the editor’s perversity when, in a note 
on 389, he hesitates to ascribe to amfuavrog the perfectly 
normal meaning of ‘harmless,’ adding that amnuavry 
obiva, in Suppl. 584, ‘does not prove it;’? yet in the very 
next note he translates peyada Aaxrisavtrs ‘for one who 
doth haughtily spurn,’ and defends the extraordinary ad- 
verbial use of weyaAa by the obviously inapplicable peyan’ 
I am: utterly unable to understand how an 


érebxerat. 
editor, in commenting on vei«ne maAaac, 1377, feels bound 
to reject the form veixn, because it depends only on the 
authority of the ancient lexicographers, and on a passage 
in Euripides, Ov. 1679, which he impugns; yet feels justi- 


2 It seems to me to prove it, if any 
passage can in the strictest sense prove 
the meaning,’of a word, We con- 
stantly read in this edition that ‘it 
cannot be proved’ that Aeschylus 
would not have permitted himself some 
unexampled licence in the introduc- 
tion of Ionic and Doric forms into 
Attic senarii. If the word proved is 
used in its strictest sense, the laws 
which regulate the very structure of 


the tragic iambic trimeter cannot be 
proved. But it is as certain that the 
MSS. are mistaken when they present 
a mixture of dialectical forms, as it is 
that they are mistaken when they 
present verses which violate the fun- 
damental laws of the metre; while 
in both cases there are certain well- 
understood limits, within which de- 
viations from a fixed standard is per- 
missible. 
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fied in suggesting that wadaac means ‘pertaining to 
wrestling,’ and so translates it, though he thinks there is 
a play on ‘the other possible sense of wadade, anczent.’ 
This is indeed to strain at a gnat, and swallow, not a 
camel, but an elephant. In like manner, in 147, 


Spdcos dérros padepov Aedvtwv, 


for \edvrwv he reads éévrwv, which is improbable for many 
reasons, though he quotes from the Ztymologicum Magnum 
a note which almost demonstrates the correctness of the 
word Agdvtwv.* 

Comments of this kind turn criticism into caprice. 
The only principle which I can detect in the edition is a 
determination to recoil as much as possible from received 
opinion, whether that received opinion maintains or im- 
pugns the evidence of the Mss. The editor claims that his 
recension adheres more closely to the MSS. than its prede- 
cessors in modern times. Certainly it does, in so far as it 
retains in many passages the flagrant blunders which 
were corrected by the earliest editors after the revival of 
learning, such as Tpoiny and viugac and others mentioned 
above, to which I will here add ctvopov airaic, 266, and 
kAfBac, 880, a mere slip for Aaac, just as a few verses 
lower down orddov is a slip for stidov, and in 910 BapBabov 
is a slip for Bapapov; but, on the other hand, he deserts 
the MSS. in many places where there is no reason to reject 
their tradition, and where the consensus of modern editors 
accepts it. Besides, the MS. reading may be retained, or 
very slightly remodelled, and yet the meaning may be 
completely revolutionized. The promise of conservatism 
is kept to our ear, and broken to our hope, In 189 the MS. 
reading tv & trvw becomes by a slight change iv@ ivy, 
‘wherever it sleeps,’ ixvg being ‘the Doric contraction for 


* AloxtaAos év "Ayauéuvort Tovs axvmvous Tay AcdvTwy Bpdcous KEKANKE. 
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vrvoy, Or for imvdn.’ In 239 aimva mapHiveov is explained 
to mean ‘mere life-breath of a girl;’ dcco¢ (475) is not 
‘eyes,’ but ‘ points,’ or ‘ peaks’; rapéEa is retained in 1513, 
but it survives, not as the future of mapéyw, but as the 
dative of mravektc. Rightly considered, therefore, the edi- 
tion is not conservative but subversive of tradition. I 
strongly hold that no one should publish an edition of the 
Agamemnon unless he believes that he is able to throw 
some new light on the play. But he who persuades him- 
self that there is hardly a passage five lines long in the 
play which has not been hitherto completely misunder- 
stood, has need to make very sure of his views, and to be 
very instant in defending them. We cannot, to be sure, 
find any evidence of haste in Dr. Verrall’s work. Indeed, 
the edition would suggest that he had pored over the text 
till the words swam before his eyes, and then had written 
the notes in a dream. Lord Tennyson, in Z/azne, used a 
subtle simile— 


‘As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why.’ 


I can only point to these lines in trying to realize the 
state of mind in which Dr. Verrall may have satisfied 
himself that Bporoi¢ (232) should be accented Podrac, and 
translated ‘the shedding of blood ;’ that zip kat @aXaaca in 
the description of the storm (656) is an allusion to the 
beacon-light and the bath; that mwadaae (1377) meaning 
‘pertaining to wrestling’; and that dmridopa (1284) indi- 
cates precisely ‘ the inward-sloping part in the capital of a 
pillar, which carries the adacus, or flat top.’ 

But inconsistency is so characteristic of this work, 
that we may say it is the only quality which it consistently 
exhibits. He explains 8icn as ‘a cast’ in 1228.‘ If the 


§ rdtaoa Kanrelvaca padpdvous dixny | &rns Aabpalov. 
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word can bear that meaning, why does he not ascribe it to 
it in 1615,° where it would be far more applicable? He con- 
stantly retains most improbable readings, on a principle 
right within due limits, that the MS. reading could not 
have occurred to the copyist as a conjecture. On this 
ground he justifies even «AaBac¢ (880); but he calls puca¢ 
of the MS. in 1408, ‘a quite mistaken conjecture,’ though 
such a word is in the highest degree unlikely to have 
occurred to a copyist as a conjecture. The copyist would 
readily substitute a common and obvious epithet of the 
sea, like purac, ‘ flowing,’ for a rare and recherché epithet, 
like puoac, ‘wrinkled,’ but he is not at all likely to fall 
into the converse error. So the modern compositor sets 
up a common or easy expression for a rare or difficult 
one; not long ago one of them gave co-respondent of 
fiction for co-efficient of friction ; but he certainly would not 
have substituted the latter phrase for the former. Lord 
Tennyson has applied this highly poetical epithet to 
the sea, in his fragment about the eagle— 


‘The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls’; 


and it is hard to see why such a word might not have 
occurred to the author of avipiOuov yéAaoua in the Pro- 
metheus. The quantity of the first syllable of puoa¢ affords 
no ground for rejecting the word: a spondee may cor- 
‘respond to a trochee in dochmiac verse. 

At times Dr. Verrall is most rigorous in exacting the 
most normal prose order of words, as in 14, 15: 


PdBos yap avO’ Urvov rapacraret 


To pn BeBaiws BrEpapa ovpBareiv trvy, 
where, on the ground that otherwise ‘the weakest word in 


> ob pnw’ adrvtew ev Siky 7d ody Kdpa | Snuoppipeis, add’ YoO, Aevoipous apas. 
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the sentence (imvy) has the place of emphasis,’ he gives a 
rendering which appears to me to be quite impossible: 
‘for, instead of sleep, I am haunted by the fear that by 
sleep I might close my eyes for ever (that is, I might 
suffer death if I were caught neglecting my watch).’ But 
in 561— 

ti 8’ ov 


orévovres ov AaxdvTes HuaTos Mépos ; 


he introduces an extravagant hyperbaton in explaining 
the verse as meaning ‘ bewailing the privation of every- 
thing’; that is, orévovrec ov-Aayxdvtec ri-ov (= orévovrec 


TavtTwy atuxhoavrec). 

Another passage (297 ff.) is so contorted that I am dis- 
posed to give in the note the Greek and the rendering, and 
to let my readers exercise themselves in the task of finding 
out the construction,’ only adding, that it is amazing 


to me that the brilliant conjecture of Donaldson, iy6i¢ for 
isxvc, which seems to have occurred independently to 
H. L. Ahrens, should have attracted so little attention. 
An interesting passage in Mr. Clark Russell’s Marooned 
describes the catching of fish by attracting them to the 
glare of a torch shed over the water. 

In v. 1076, a’répova kaka xaprava, Dr. Verrall reads, not 
kapravat, but kapra*vai. Can anyone doubt that if he had 
found kdpra‘ vai in the text he would have corrected it to 
kapgtavat, which need not imply that any of the Pleis- 
thenidze destroyed themselves by hanging, for hanging in 


© wéyav 5& mavdy ex vhaou tplrov And the huge beacon from Lemnos’ 

*AOGov alos Znvds ékedeEaro isle was taken up thirdly by Zeus’ 

imwepreAhs te (mévrov bore vwrlon mountain of Athos, with such a 

ioxds mopevtod Aaumddos mpds Hddvnv) soaring pile of wood upon it, as 

mevKn. might strengthen the travelling flame 
to pass joyously over the wide main. 
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Greek was a proverbial expression for ‘a desperate state 
of affairs.’ Clyteemnestra (886) says it had often come 
to that pass with her. Compare Eum, 746, Soph. O. 7. 
1374, tavra ONT’ ovk ayxovn Ar. Ach, 125, and ayydvug éraka 


Eur. Bacch. 246. 
On 1210 the editor rejects the ordinary form of the 
verse, which appears usually either as 


“ > 
ras Sar’ dvaxtos 7o8a Aogiov Korov ; 


mas dir’ dvatos Ho8a Aogiov kory ; 


pointing out that the question to be looked for is not, How 
didst thou escape the anger of Loxtas ? but How could Loxias 
punish thee? At this latter sense he aims by taking dvak- 
roc, not as the genitive of ava&, but as a verbal from 
avayev, to ‘bring back,’ or ‘recover’—How were you 
brought back within the sphere of the wrath of Loxzas ? or, 
as he translates (somewhat loosely), How could the wrath 
of Loxias reach thee then? If one felt justified in coining 
verbal adjectives, a very slight change would present a 
far better word in évexrédc. The exact expression required 
for Dr. Verrall’s sense would have been ivoxoc, or some 
part of évéyecOa. He introduces éxrég into his text in 
Septem, 251. 

I believe that Dr. Verrall, in common with nearly all 
editors, has allowed a solecism to stand in 136.’ Surely 
olov cannot mean ‘only,’ = névov. The word oiog in Greek 
means ‘ alone, lone, lonely’; and though alone is sometimes 
incorrectly used for ov/y in phrases such as ‘not alone 
true but demonstrable,’ yet surely no one would use Jone, 


1 olov uh tis bya Oeddev kvepdon, the judgment of Thiersch, who reads 
k.7.A. I find, on referring to Weck- ofov with the Codex Guelferbytanus, 
lein’s Appendix, I am confirmed by and of Schéne, who conjectures ofwy. 
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or lonely, in such a way; and these are the words which 
correspond in meaning with the Greek oioc. I believe we 
should read ofov, and render ‘ for instance, the (untoward) 
chance that some divine displeasure may overcloud,’ &c, 
Cp. olog kat Mapic tADdv, 409. 

One of the most strongly Aeschylean expressions in 


the play, in which a strong metaphor is packed into a 
single word, is found at 288— 


> 
GAN 7) a” ériavev Tis arrepos aris ; 


This fine figure must go. Dr. Verrall has invented a new 
word: éiavev is, we are told, from émaivw, ‘to cheer’, not 
from maivw, ‘to fatten’. In 362 we read that the demon- 
strative follows, according to rule, the gender of the predi- 
cate. This is the rule in Latin, but the Greek usage varies.’ 
In 433 ov pebdorepov is translated ‘that instant’; but 
Dr. Kennedy observed very aptly that ‘ not subsequently’ 


would be a strange way of expressing ‘ immediately after’. 

I will now give a list of the absolutely new words 
which the editor introduces into his text, or strongly 
recommends in his notes; and then of the words to which 
he attributes an unheard-of signification. He does not 
go so far as to condemn a word solely because it is found 
in Liddell and Scott, but he has a higher respect for one 
which has kept out of the bad company to be found 
between the covers of that Lexicon. The new words 
are :— 

Evywudrycay Pp. XXXVi, Huevdparov 82, Karatveve 107, 
iptkipara 122, Aiupact 126, roway 185, vrv@ 189, avvopov 266, 
imaivw 288, éyptyyopov 358, éyyovovea 385, Ory 431, Snpo- 
Kparov 404, avyxdrwv 463, a€ipbAXoug 700, olrag 720, mpoot ato 
770, kraBag 880, Tmaphunoevy 975, Yoon 988, adAaPelg 1000, 


*Compare roiro mnyh Kal apxh  Cicero’s hic fons hoc principium mo- 
yevécews, Plat. Lhaedr. 245, with  vendi, Tusc. i. 53. 
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rapaotaQuor 1029, madwoppavTijpiov 1077, dvoaye 1164, Sdve- 
rv0q 1254, emtkpavel 1339, érevyera 1476. 

In addition to these, there are other words which are 
mentioned by Liddell and Scott, but only as corrupt 
readings ; and others only to be found in quite unclassical 
authors. 

The words to which an unexampled meaning is given 
are :—[3pdracg ‘ shedding of blood’ 232, aisva ‘ breath’ 239, 
amapxeiv ‘to be content’ 390, d&KcawOeic ‘ brought to justice’ 
403, mévOaa ‘a kinswoman’ 438, apag ‘a conspiracy’ 464, 
dcaore ‘points’ or ‘ peaks’ 475, awooréyw ‘I suppress’ 504, 
rayac ‘assessments’ 813, manovag ‘riches’ 999, (Jade ‘1 
shall go’ 1171, kAbew ‘to roll’ 1181, avaxrog ‘drawn back’ 
1210, amapxo¢e ‘discommanded’ 1226, dicen ‘a cast’ 1228, 
imrlasua ‘part of the capital of a pillar’ 1284, madalac 
‘pertaining to wrestling’ 1377, Oéo¢ ‘fury’ 1409. 

I have before expressed my admiration of Dr. Verrall’s 
Introduction and Translation. He shows great acuteness, 
as a rule, in the allotting of lines to their proper speakers, 
as in 166,° which he proposes to give to Clytemnestra. 
Of his own conjectures there is nothing to be said against 
ot yao xn Kebow 791, OF tic tiv’ av ev¥EaTo Bporay aowwei 
1340. In 1191, } tnpw te roEdrne Tre we, his defence of the 
MS. reading is very attractive; and in 1641, 6 dvopirne 
dry Amde Edvorxoc, I think he has vindicated from needless 
alteration a thoroughly Aeschylean expression, which, so 
far as I know, he is the first to explain, ‘hunger that ts to 
rage tll-friendly as a housemate, so called, because where 
hunger comes rage is /urned out of doors, or, in plain words, 
the angry spirit is tamed.’ He has also explained well 
émnvOiow, 1460, and the difficult verse, 1448: 


eivas Tapouovnpa THs emys XAdNs. 


"Where he suggests adppovos yveuns 8° &uapti Tov Kparovvd’ &uaprdvev. 
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Dr. Verrall is capable of the very best work when 
he can keep in hand his passion for startling novelty of 
treatment. If he could only habitually exercise such self. 
restraint, I for one could sincerely say to him : 


‘I would applaud thee to the very echo 
That should applaud again.’ 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


CATULLUS, 


64. 105 seqq. 
Nam velut in summo quatientem brachia Tauro 
Quercum aut conigeram sudanti cortice pinum 


Indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 

Eruit. 
The third line has two very palpable blemishes. First, 
robur has no business there. Lyruzt already has its accusa- 
tive, guercum and primum, and robur cannot be made to 


apply to pzmum. Secondly, famine wants a balancing 
epithet. Read: 


Indomitus subito contorquens flamine turbo. 


The similarity of sdz/o to turbo (s and r are regularly con- 
founded in the Catullian Mss.) probably caused the scribe to 
write /urbo for subtto ; then as ¢urbo could not occur twice, 
he looked out for a word to finish the line with, as like 
turbo as possible. This was supplied in vobur, from a 
reminiscence of guercum. Such are the ways of scribes. 


A. PALMER. 
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ROFESSOR TUCKER’S edition of the Supplices of 
Aeschylus deserves to be heartily and promptly 
welcomed as an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Aeschylus, and, indeed, of the language of Greek Tragic 
Poetry. His criticism of the Text is based on sound 
principles; and he always has sound reasons to give for 
his views, reasons which we must recognise as weighty 
even when they do not carry conviction. 

I will begin by putting before my readers what seem to 
me Mr. Tucker’s most valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge of the Text. One of the most attractive is a very 
simple but brilliant correction, ropév re for mapovre in v. 219: 


ei py wapdvte POdyyos hv 6 onpavov. 


His method of criticism is so well illustrated by his treat- 
ment of this passage that I give it in full in the note.’ 

gt. Here for ofa veatec wvOunv he reads of avvedZer, 
which in view of the masculine zu@yjv is far better than 
Hermann’s ofa veaZea, which is usually accepted. 


*The Supplices of Aeschylus: a  é&mopodvts. Morshead renders ‘teach 
revised Text, with Introduction, Cri- the man who stands to hear.’ This 
tical Notes, Commentary and Trans- sounds well in English, but rather 
lation, by T. G. Tucker, M.A., represents, ¢.g. 7G dotew Bovrdonevy 


Professor of Classical Philology in 
the University of Melbourne, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan, 1889. 

1“ The Ms reading mapdyri is usually 
passed over without remark. Burges, 
who, though a clumsy corrector, was 
a vigilant critic of sense, suggested 

VOL, VII. 


or dkovgopévp; that is to say, the 
Greek only expresses ‘who stands,’ 
and it is precisely the added words ‘to 
hear’ (¢.e. desirous of hearing) which 
make the sense. Of the possible render- 
ings—(1) ‘if there were no voice to 
inform one here on the spot’; (2) ‘if 
voice were not the proper means of 
R 
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95. kat Suavorav pévoXw M; parvodAw, schol. et edd. But 
the last syllable of d:avorav must be short. The best sug. 
gestion is Mr. Tucker’s aAeav (jAcav), a word common in 
Homer. 
/ 102. wapBava Savoav evaxdvvecc M; ed, ya, xovveic edd.; 
but b has xapBava & avdav évyaypdvyic, whence Mr. Tucker 
infers capBavg Saved abv, ya, yvoing, 2.€. cvyyvotne, and well 
illustrates the ¢meszs in the note; while in the next verse 
but one— 

moda. 8 éuritv 

fiv Aakids Aivorow 7} 

Xwovia kadvmtpa 
for Aivoraw 7} (Aivorowhe M) he brilliantly restores Arwoané, a 
correction rendered certain by the AwogAdpor daxidee of 
Cho. 27, and ranking high among modern emendations. 
Many of his conjectures, even those which do not at first 
sight commend themselves, become attractive when viewed 
in the light of an apt illustration. In 892 undoubtedly 


»” >A ” , .? , 
ayo av et tis rdode py “~arpyoerar 


is a poor threat. 


The Herald must have been ‘the very 
mildest mannered man’ who ever carried out the behests 
of a tyrannous' lord, if he only said, ‘I should feel dis- 


posed to carry them off unless I am prevented.’ Mr. 
Tucker’s pabow’ av for ayo’ av is exactly paralleled by 
Eur. Andr. 715, 

ws dv éxpabw 


» , , ~ , , 
et ris pe Avew THodEe KwAVoEL XEpas, 


which shows that this must have been a form of menace 


telling to one who stands face to face,’ 
neither gives any real value to wapdvtt. 
The emendation here offered affords 
the antithesis (demanded by the fore- 
going verse), ‘it were but right to give 
(uncertain) guesses, if there were no 
voice to tell with certainty once for all.’ 


ropés and ropés as peculiarly suitable 
to such telling as shall settle a matter 
decisively: cf. inf. 248, Bpaxds tops 
6’ 5 wdOos, Pers. 479, olo@a onuiva 
ropas. TOPONTI would naturally be 
misread as a dative participle.” 
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as familiar to Greek ears as, ‘I will see whether you will 
prevent me,’ is to English. He further reads w’ tEaphaera. 
So in 355» 


“~ , ‘ ~ s ‘ , e aA 
Spacal re pi Spacai re Kal rvxnv édeiv, 


the last words can only mean ‘to seize an opportunity.’ 
But such a notion is out of place here. There are only 
two alternatives, doaca and pi) dpaca; the last words of 
the verse develop the latter, and should mean ‘to take 
what comes.’ Mr. Tucker for éAciv reads tav, comparing 
Eur. Z. Z. 480, 
Thy TUxHVv 8 eav xpewv. 

In 375; 


€t Tov TL pi) TOLOV TYXOL 


would be a certain reading were it not that M inserts xai 
between rs and yw). Nothing is easier than to strike it out. 
But ‘how got it in’? I think it is so difficult to answer 
this question that we should read with Mr. Tucker, 


” 4 > a , 
et mov Tt KaAXOLOV TUXOL. 


For a very similar reason I agree with him in reading in 
961, 


dyvaP dptrov, ds Ehéyxerar xpdve, 


instead of the easy ayvw¢ duiroc. M has ayvel dutdroe. 
The construction is éreyypapeobe Sutdov we eAéyyerat. This 
proleptic accus. is well illustrated in the note. A very 
good example may be cited from Soph. Z7vach. 97, 


TovTo Kapdéat Tov “AAKkpavas 
moOe pou vate. 


In 578, 


oredoat Tt Tov SovALos Peper ppyv, 


for SovALoc of M he gives Adxtoe, ‘ the mens gravida of Zeus 


which is about to give birth to a word or deed.’ This 
R2 
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seems a daring change until the editor points out that 
AOXIO® passed into dotd\og through AOAIOS, and ad. 
duces two passages (Rhes. 16, 93) in which Adyo¢ has been 
corrupted into édAo¢, or at least dodo¢ is a variant for 
Aoxoe in the MSS. 

In 179 there is a good note showing that gvAdocecBa: is 
found with an infinitive only when there is a negative 
expressed or implied, and that the only instance adduced 
by the lexicons in support of the positive use of gvA. with 
an infinitive (Hdt. vii. 5) is a direct instance to the con- 
trary. 

Here are some other notes which show a delicate 
appreciation of Greek usage :— 


304. 


ri dys ixvetoOar tavd? dywviwv Oedv ; 


The genitive cannot be explained on the analogy of 
oroxaecOat, AapPavecOa, or deicOa. He takes Oewv = mpidc 
OcHv, the genitive of the person whereby one implores: cp. 
Eur. Or. 669: 


TavTns ivvodpat o’. 


308. 


> ~ 
tis 8 av Hidovs dvotro Trois KexTypévous ; 


Here wvoire may be retained if ¢fAove is rightly taken 
in its characteristic Attic meaning of vedatcves, ‘who would 
care to buy relatives for their lords and masters?’ For 
the use of wvoiro, cp. réow moias8a, Eur. Med. 231. 

In 540 vdécore &0ixrov is shown to be, ‘ not untouched by 
diseases,’ which should be véowv 40., but ‘not to be 
touched by diseases,’ that is, no diseased person must 
pollute the stream. 
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In 693 M gives 


¥ x ¥ , 
evonpov yap ov pe AavOaver 
oroApol Te Aaidpovs. 


By a very slight change Mr. Tucker restores grammar, 
and introduces an elegant Greek construction, the ignor- 
ance of which may well have given rise to the corruption. 
He reads: 

evonpor yap ws pe AavOdvew 

oroApot Te Aaipous, 


that is, ‘too distinct to be mistaken are the dressings of its 
sails.” He compares véor Wore dteAéoBar, Plat. Prot. 314 B, 
ddiyou we éyxoareic eiva:, Xen. Cyr. iv. 5, 15. The most 
familiar example of this usage is Horace’s ferre tugum 
pariter dolost, an expression borrowed from a passage of 
Pindar, involving a closely analogous construction, Vem. 
x. 78: 
mavpo. 8 év révy muorot Bporav 


, , 
kaparou peroAapBaverv, 


‘faithful exough to bear their share of the burden’ (cp. 
Bpayic EixéoOa, ‘ too little to reach,’ /sth. vi. 44). Perhaps 
his most valuable contribution to the meaning of a passage 
is to be found in the note on 1038: 


70 BédrEpov KaKod 


* % , 2A 
kai 70 Siuorpov aiva, 


where diuoipov has hitherto been explained as ‘half,’ or 
‘mixed, compounded of good and evil.’ Mr. Tucker 
clearly shows that diuo:pog means ‘ having a double share,’ 
‘a share of two to one,’ ‘two shares of good to one of 
evil.’ He points out that Sowia = 3, and that émdtuorpoc 
= 12, 


On 787 he makes the good remark that ayemog is a 
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suspicious-looking word, and I wish he had borne this obser- 
vation in mind when he suggested oxézap (762), ixratoc (52), 
katwroowppdévwv (172). Just at present one welcomes any 
tendency in an editor to look askance at a new word. So 
little is Mr. Tucker disposed to view with favour modern 
theories about the looseness of strophic correspondence 
that he even goes so far as to postulate a certain anti- 
strophic correspondence of sense, as well as metre, and 
applies this principle to the emendation of the sent- 
ment of the antistrophe by that of the strophe, e.g. of 
847-852 by 839-842. 

He has not been able to do much for the very corrupt 
passage 800-870. He does not mention # od Soumeic artra, 
Donaldson's very ingenious correction of jovdoumaramra 
ofM, nor. the suggestion that we should introduce yaa, 
the Herodotean (11. 69) word for a crocodile, in mepryaumra 
BpvaZac, 824. Some of his conjectures seem unnecessary, 
and therefore bad. Others are perhaps bad in themselves, 
€.g. Mavdjidsoc, 54; “Adtog . . . "Axuwv = Haliacmon, 228; 
pavorounrioec, 729; otupedAwdec, 1011; péya Aw, 1017. 
A conjecture on v. 121, orépua ceuvag pe Sapaprog for oréppya 
otuvac péya parpoc, is attractive until we refer to the place 
(v. 129) where the same verse is repeated. There the 
preceding words show the change to be quite unsuitable. 
In the second passage Professor Tucker silently gives Alag 
for aeuvac, as if Aiacg were the reading of the mss. This 
removes the word, which is fatal to his reading. But 
whence comes Aflac? And why his silence? 

None of his conjectures, however, are capricious, or 
introduced in a mere revolutionary spirit, or ‘ out of pure 
gaiety of heart.’ His boldest conjecture, which I fancy 
he likes best himself, is on 125, 


A€xous doepv’ év “Omid. opddaca, 


which to me is unacceptable for many reasons. In the 
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first place, though each paleographical change involved 
in the alteration of M’s reading, 






ee ee ee 






mw , > 6 >» » , 
éxovoa cépv éevwrre dodarés, 





is normal enough, yet the coincidence of such a number of 
errors is very remarkable. Secondly, I think his objec- 
tions against évwma, ‘ side-walls,’ have no force. Thirdly, 
Myovg doguva is a very bad way of expressing ‘lustful 
conduct.’ Fourthly, we know nothing about the relations 
of Orion with Opis, and nothing, therefore, to support the | 
theory that there was any myth about any such attempt as ; 
Professor Tucker postulates. Finally, we could hardly i 
i 








dispense with the article before opdAaca, since ‘as she | 
foiled’ in this sentence would mean ‘ she that foiled.’ 
In 240 pntpurac Sixny for pnveira axy is far from pleasing 
to me, though I should not be surprised if it were ad- 
mired, and even appropriated in Germany. Mr. Tucker 
recognises the principle, that there are some conjectures 
which have only such a degree of probability as justifies 
an editor in mentioning them in the note, but not enough 
to warrant their insertion in the text. Surely this conjec- i 
ture is of such a character—as likely as any other word or 
words beginning with uy and having «yn near the end, but | 
not more likely. I wonder that such a guess commended { 
itself to the author of that ‘ exzmza et prope tnvidenda contec- i 
: 












tura, Xaxidt Awoowet. As to his very daring correction 
of that most corrupt passage, 969, 970, 







kapropata oracovra knpiooe. Kizpis, 






Kadwpa kwAvovcav Owopévnv pa, 










one cannot feel much confidence in a restoration which 
travels so very far from the da/a of the MSS as 






kal odpara ordafovra knpiowe Kimpis, 






5 es , , 
Kytwpixnv AaBovoe’ dvewypevnv Ovpav, 
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‘once having seen a way opened into the orchard of vir. 
ginity, Cypris proclaims the ripe fruit inside.’ 

In favour of another bold emendation, oya mov for i 
*Eragov in 568, 


Auds 768° Epyov Kai 765° Gv yévos A€ywv 
ef ’Erddov xupyoas, 


it may be fairly urged that the suspected words are out of 
place, and might well have been suggested by the context, 
like @amrrovea for ’pamrovea in Soph. Ant. 40, Epzcurz for et 
ecu vt in Lucr. ii. 42. 

The translation is excellent, but it is very difficult to 
consult it. It would have been quite easy to give at the 
top of each page, instead of the running title (which is 
superfluous), a reference to the portion of the text rendered 
in each page of the translation. I have added these refer- 
ences for my own convenience, and give them here for the 
convenience of my readers:—Page 201 = verses 1-40; 
202 = 41-97, 203 = 98-154, 204 = 155-200, 205 = 201-247 
206 = 248-285, 207 = 286-326, 208 = 327-378, 209 = 379-437, 
210 = 438-481, 211 = 482-534, 212 = 535-594, 213 = 595-669, 
214 = 670-724, 215 = 725-774, 216 = 775-834, 217 = 835-884, 
218 = 885-930, 219 = 931-983, 220 = 984-1041. 


ROBERT Y. TYRRELL. 





NOTES, CHIEFLY CRITICAL, ON THE CLE- 
MENTINE HOMILIES AND THE EPISTLES 
PREFIXED TO THEM. 


EFERRING to my notes on the Clementine Homilies 

in HERMATHENA of 1889, I now proceed to give a 

further instalment, commencing with the documents pre- 
fixed to the Homilies. 


EPISTLE OF PETER TO JAMES, PREFIXED TO THE 
CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 


It is not my intention to enter into the question of the 
historical relation of this Epistle to the so-called Clemen- 
tine literature in general, except it may be in an incidental 
manner. My concern is specially only with the text 
itself. 

Peter, having sent to James the books of his preaching, 
begs and entreats that they may not be communicated to 
any Gentile, nor to anyone of their own nation, before 
trial of his fitness to be a recipient of them. This, he 
says, was in accordance with the manner in which Moses 
delivered his instructions to the Seventy Elders, by which 
means the fruit of safety was up to the present time appa- 
rent. By this means their nation had preserved the same 
rule of the Monarchy and policy, or manner of life, 
hitherto, so as xara pmdtva tpdmov aAAwe ppovety bro Tov 
TOAAG vevovawy ypagpwv eodevOijva duvnfivteg. Kara yao rov 


mapadobévra avroic Kkavdva ta TMV ypapwr aodugpwva TEpwvrat 
Metappv0uiZev. In this passage, which is taken from 


ee RT ENCE 
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Lagarde’s text, the words i} rwy sig have been substituted 
by Dressel after gpoveiv for ird trav. This he adopted from 
a marginal note in the Ottobonian Ms. The sense is good 
without this alteration. But in both Mss. for asiugwva 
there is only ciupwva, all the editors having prefixed the 
negative. I think if any change was required it should 
have been ouupwvwe, taking ra tv ypapov substantively, 
But ciugpwva itself may be taken adverbially, according to 
a very frequent usage in these writings, though, of course, 
the natural tendency is to construe it with ra roy ypagov. 
But even so, we might translate: ‘to attune the sayings 
of the Scripture so as to be harmonious.’ 

At the commencement of the next section, as printed 
by all the editors before Lagarde, we read: iva yowv rd 
dpowov Kal map’ ijiv yévyrat toic &[Sdouhkovra, huwy adedpoic 
tag BifsAoveg pou THv Knpyypatwv Od¢ K.t.A. This punctua- 
tion is only to make bad Greek for a supposed better 
meaning. Lagarde removes the comma from its place as 
above, and puts it after yévnra:, and then roi¢ éSdoujxovra 
will be construed with the sequel, as the structure of the 
sentence suggests. Peter supposes James to have so 
many of the original Seventy of the Gospels with him as 
to justify this manner of speaking, or he regards the pres- 
byters of James to hold an analogous position to that of 
the Seventy Elders of Moses. He proceeds to say, that 
some had already disapproved of his own legal preaching, 
Tov éxOpov avOpwrov avopudy tiva Kal pAvapwon TpoanKapevor 
é:eacxaXiav. This has been regarded by all as an attack 
on S. Paul; and an allusion to Gal. ii. 11-13 seems to 
make the reference clear. For he says that some had, even 
while he still survives, attempted by various interpreta- 
tions to transform his own words to the dissolution of the 
Law, we kal éuod abrov ovTw piv ppovovvrog, mi) tk Tapenotac 38 
knobaoovrog. Omep amein. He says this is to counteract the 
Law of God spoken by Moses, and testified to by our Lord 
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in regard to its permanence. And he quotes our Lord’s 
saying in this form: ‘the heaven and the earth shall pass 
away ; one jot, or one tittle, shall not pass away from the 
Law.’ And he adds: ‘this he said, tva ra wavra yivyrat.’ 
It is thus the words are given in both MSs.; yet Lagarde 
has, on his own authority, substituted for tva the words 
mov av. The only motive for this would be to bring the 
saying into a nearer agreement with the words of the 
Gospel, fw¢ av. But that is the very reason why Lagarde 
is wrong. In all this literature Peter is supposed to speak i 
before the Gospels were written, and to quote from his 
own memory. This affords an opportunity, observable in f 
the whole of these writings, of giving the quotations a turn tt 
more in accordance with the writer’s views. In the present { 
{ 













case {va is plainly adopted to enforce the perpetual obliga- 





tion of the Law. 







THE CONTESTATIO. 







| 

} 

James, having received the books and Epistle, as- 
sembles the presbyters, reads the Epistle to them, and th 
| 

} 






charges them that they are to impart them to none but a 
good and cautious person, chosen to teach, and being a tl 
believer of the circumcision, and not all at once, but by a 
portion at a time, that the use of the first portion might be 
approved before the remainder should be given. The 
recipient is to be proved during not less than six years, 
and then is to be brought to a river, or fountain of living 
water, where regeneration takes place, and he is then, not 
to be adjured, for that is unlawful, but to make an attesta- 
tion, such as they themselves had made, not to sin, when 
they were regenerated. Though it is said not to be allow- t 

: 

| 













able to adjure, we find that subsequently the person making i 
the attestation says, kaxeivoy viv dpvya. In the former H 
Perhaps some subtle casuistic 






place the word is dépxiou. 
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difference was made between these two words, or the kind 
of oath implied by them. The difference would seem to 
be, that the one is voluntary, while the person adjured, if 
he answers at all, answers by the oath administered, and 
so is obliged to swear. Stephen, s. v. duvuyr, quotes from 
Xenophon, Symp. 4.10: ovdevdg yap doxiZovrog ati duvbovtec, 
KaAdv pe pare elvar,. 

The attestation is to be made by calling to witness 
Heaven, earth, water, and air, in which there seems an 
imitation of the so-called Orphic oath, which I quote 
below.' He is to impart the books to nobody, neither 
having written nor given them written, nor giving them 
to a writer, neither himself, nor by another, nor by any 
management, craft, or contrivance, 7} apedwe puAdcowy, jj 
t:0ov, i} vebwv, or by any other manner or invention im- 
parting them to another. Here both Mss. and a fragment 
have the word r:@eév: the Ottob. MS. is as above; and the 
Parisian adds in the margin to vebwv prima manu, voebwv. 
Cotelerius prints #7: ev, which does not mend matters. 
Leclerc proposed 7 zpooriBeic i vobebwv, which Dressel 
rightly says is a tautology, and rpoorBeic is too large a 
word to substitute. Whether we accept vofedwy or not, we 
must either retain 7:0wv, or put something in its place. If 
we retain it, we should perhaps read «ai, instead of 4, 
between it and vejwy, ‘laying it down and nodding,’ as a 
hint that it might be looked at. As a possible substitute, 
one might suggest riAAwy, ‘vellens’: cf. Hor. Saz.i. 9, 63-4: 
vellere coepi—nutans. 

In a later part of the attestation the person who makes 
it says, that if he should adopt the supposition of another 


1 Nal piv Gdavdrwr yevvhropas aity édvras, 
Tip kal b3wp, yaiay re kal ovpaydy nde veAhvny, 
*HéAidy Te, pdvnta péyay, kal vinta wéAcuvay. 


See Gesner’s Orpheus : Lips. 1764, p. 364- 
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God, tig érépov Deod imdvorav yévwpat, 2. é. Erépov, NOt addAov, 


a second God, he now swears by him, whether he exists or 
does not exist. The theory of Hilgenfeld and Lehmann is 
that this Epistle belongs to an earlier period than that 
of the Homilies, except so far as these embody portions 
of the supposed earlier Kjpuvypa Térpov, which the Epistle 
was intended to accompany. The oath just mentioned 
plainly points to the existence of the Marcionite heresy at 
the time the Epistle was written; while these authors 
assign the date of the Homilies to a period soon after the 
rise of that heresy, to counteract which was plainly a 
main part of their scope. If they are of different author- 
ship, the interval between them could not have been con- 
siderable. 


EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO JAMES. 


Prefixed to the Homilies is the Epistle of Clement, in 
which he informs James of the death of Peter, of his own 
ordination by Peter as his successor in the Bishopric of 
Rome, and how Peter had desired him to send an account 
of his own history, including his early life, his inter- 
course with Peter, and the occasion of Peter’s martyrdom. 
Having mentioned this latter event, he says that shortly 
before, having assembled the brethren, Peter suddenly 
took him by the hand, and declared his intention of 
making Clement his successor. 

In mentioning the death of Peter, he speaks of him as 
sapwc Snuocla eri tov évestwrog movnood Tov éodpuevov ayabdv 
ily rH xdopy pnvicag BacirAéa. The resemblance of these 
words to Gal. i. 4, && rov aisvoe tov évectwrog movnood, is 
plain enough. In the second Epitome the word aidvog is 
added after tovnoov in Clement’s Epistle. It appears to 
have been in the copy used by Rufinus, and in an extract 
in the Parisian Codex, known as 804. But this may 
have arisen from reminiscence of S. Paul’s words; while 
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BaoiA~we, understood, would fall in with the theory deve- 
loped in the Homilies, that the present and future ages 
were assigned to two rulers, the present to the evil, and 
the future to the good and righteous king. Whichever we 
adopt, the words are a plain instance of the way in which 
we find that, notwithstanding a careful ignoring of S. Paul, 
the writer’s mind was imbued with Pauline ideas, and his 
phraseology with Pauline ways of speaking, which betray 
either a personal familiarity with the Pauline Epistles, or 
else with a community that had imbibed these ideas, and 
adopted a religious dialect founded on such familiarity, 
Lagarde gives a very copious index of such coincidences, 
and I have been able to add very many more. They are 
often mere echoes, and would have no significance singly; 
but their frequency gives them a significance they would 
not otherwise always have. It is remarkable also, that 
the number of such allusions, echoes, and reminiscences 
derived from the Epistles to the Corinthians are quite 
equal in number to those from all the other Pauline 
writings with the Epistle to the Hebrews. This would 
seem to indicate some special relation of the writer to the 
Church in Corinth, where, from constant public reading, 
the Epistles to that Church would be most familiar. The 
well-known fact that Clement’s genuine Epistle to that 
Church was constantly read there in public would natu- 
rally make the writer desirous of attaching the name and 
authority of Clement to his own doctrinal views. The 
Epistle to the Galatians comes next to those to the 
Corinthians in this respect, but the allusions to it are 
frequently of a controversial nature, as might have been 
expected. 

Peter is then related to have made a discourse on the 
duties of bishops and the Christian ministry in general, 
and then of the laity in respect to the ministry. In the 
course of this discourse he compares the Church to a great 
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ship carrying men of various regions to settle in some 
city of a good kingdom. The master is God; the pilot, 
Christ; the watch at the prow, the bishop; the mariners 
are the presbyters; the side-officers, the deacons; the 
crew-gatherers, the catechists; the passengers, the multi- 
tude of the brethren; the world is the deep; contrary 
winds are temptations; persecutions and afflictions are 
like the heavier waves, rptxuuiace. Then we read: ra & 
amdyaa TOV XEUappwv Kal Ta pvohuata Taig Tov TAdYwY Kal 
rov Pevdorpogpntov duAiac. The Parisian MS. has améya. 
The want of understanding this passage has given rise to 
great perplexity. The Latin has—‘ ex continente venientes 
torrentes, which are no cause of danger at all to naviga- 
tion. Wieseler proposes ra amdyea tov xémepiwy Kaprepa 
guojuara, the off-shore blasts of wintry times. But this 
grand alteration absurdly reckons amongst the dangers of 
the sea that which, of all kinds of storm, is the least 
dreaded by mariners, an off-shore storm, where we should 
expect to find the opposite. No change is required if we 
only understand the words. The aréyaa rwv xemappwv are 
not storms at all, but the shoals brought down from the 
land by the torrents which rush from the hills, and pro- 
duce shoals in creeks, and bars to harbours. And the 
¢vohuara are not winds at all, but the swellings of the sea, 
ground swells, which cover the shoals, and betray the 
mariner by the appearance of deep water. It is this 
deceitfulness which forms the point of the comparison 
with religious deceivers and false prophets. By their pre- 
tences and semblance of truth they beguile the unthinking 
to their destruction. There may also be an allusion in 
¢voijuara to the boastfulness and swelling words of the 
false teachers, which may be compared with the imépoyxa 


Maradrntog pOeyyouevor deAcaZovow of 2 Peter, ii. 18. 
Having compared the earthly rulers that threaten the 
brethren to projecting rocks and rough places, he then 


SRT EE AN tN SE ON EP I A 


Tce cote aier ee ae 
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says: S&Aaracc St cai Onpwdsa¢g rémor roi¢ adoytaroe Kat 


évdoraZover wept twv Tie aAnBelac éwayyeAuatwv. Wieseler 
expends some needless learning on the word 80éAacou, 
the meaning of which here is plainly the confluence of 
two seas, which are supposed to make their place of 
meeting Onpuwédnc. He does not like what he supposes to 
be the meaning of this word, savage, and he proposes to 
read @vwdac, which would mean having sandy beaches, 
Nothing could be weaker than this as expressive of any 
kind of danger to mariners. A good dictionary would 
show that @no.wence, when applied to the sea, does not 
mean fierce or savage, but abounding with marine ani- 
mals, such as seals, porpoises, sharks, and the like, which 
the confluence of the waters is supposed to bring together. 
The stupidity of many of these would correspond to adoyis- 
roic, and the &@dAacon to the évdoraZovor. Here too all 
that is wanted is to understand the writer’s meaning. No 
change of text is required. In further pursuit of this 
similitude, we are told that hypocrites are pirates; sea- 
sickness and giddiness, tartarean whirlpools, murderous 
dashings on rocks, and deadly wreckings are the various 
kinds of sins. To these comparisons is then subjoined the 
needful advice to the several classes on board the ship. 
In the course of this he bids the crew-gatherers to put the 
men in mind of their reward or hire. These, as we saw, 
are the catechists, who gather men into the Church. The 
word used is vavordéAoyo. This should plainly be vavro- 
Aoyo. The error arises from the similarity to the genuine 
word vataroAoc. 

Peter, having finished his discourse, ordained Clement 
to be his successor, and commended him to the community 
of the Roman Church. He then desired Clement that, 
after his decease, he should send to James an account of 
his death, of Clement’s own history down to the early 
struggles in his mind on the subject of religion, and of all 
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his intercourse with Peter as a hearer of his discourses 
and a witness of his acts. All this was to be drawn up 
in the form of an epitome, which Clement announces his 
intention of sending, and which constitutes the materials 
of the succeeding Homilies. This he entitles ‘ Clement’s 
Epitome of the Preachings of Peter on his Journeys.’ 


THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES. 
HOmMILY I. 


This Homily begins with an account of Clement’s 
early life, his mental struggles on religious questions ; the 
arrival in Rome of a rumour of the appearance in Judea 
of a great religious teacher, working miracles, and pro- 
mising salvation to those who would be taught by him; 
and then the subsequent arrival of a seller of sheets, or 
sails, who openly preached about this rumoured deliverer. 
One can scarcely help thinking that this was suggested 
by the Aquila of the Acts of the Apostles, who, having 
come to Corinth from Italy, there met with S. Paul, and 
wrought with him, as they were of one trade. By his 
announcement of the Saviour, Clement is determined to go 
to Judzea, which he does after some delay. He is driven 
by adverse winds to Alexandria, and there meets with 
Barnabas, who soon afterwards goes to Czwsarea, whither 
he is followed by Clement, who is there introduced by 
Barnabas to S. Peter, and becomes his constant follower. 
To give a full account of this most interesting narrative 
would, however, be beyond the scope of these Papers. I 
shall only make a general remark on this subject, some 
particulars of which will turn up, however, in the subse- 
quent notes. 

I cannot but think that this whole account of Clement’s 


early religious struggles was suggested to the writer by 
VOL. VII, S 
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Justin Martyr’s account of his own early life. Not that 
there is any direct imitation, for the two narratives are 
sufficiently distinct to negative any charge of special 
imitation. I only speak of the general conception of the 
narrative of Clement’s early struggles. I shall notice 
by-and-by one particular point of contact. But here | 
shall endeavour to show that the author was acquainted 
with Justin’s writings. 

One main design of the writer of the Homilies was to 
counteract the Marcionite heresy, as represented by Simon 
Magus. Now, we learn from Irenzus that Justin wrote a 
book against Marcion, from which Irenzus gives us an 
extract. In Adv. Her. iv. 14, he says: ‘ Et bene Justinus 
in eo libro qui est ad Marcionem ait : Quoniam ipsi quoque 
Domino non credidissem alterum Deum annuncianti pre- 
ter fabricatorem et factorem et nutritorem nostrum.’ The 
original Greek of this sentence has been preserved by 
Eusebius, Zccl. Hist. iv. 17: Kat xadée¢ ‘lovorivo¢g tv rq 


4 , ‘ , ¢ > ~ ~ K , 38” a 
mpo¢ Mapkiwva ovvtaypart pyoiv, ore avty ty Kupiy ovd av 


érelaOnv adXov Ocdv KatayyéAovTe mapa Tov Onnovpydv. How 
much of the sequel of this sentence belongs to Justin, or 
whether it is all from Irenzeus himself, may be a question 
of doubt. But the quotation is made in connexion with 
the text, ‘ No man knoweth the Father, but the Son,’ &c., 
as misapplied by the Marcionites. And at the close of 
the paragraph, the text is again repeated, and followed by 
the words: ‘ This is the Creator of heaven and earth, as is 
shown from His discourses, and not that false father that has 
been invented by Marcion, or Valentinus, or Basilides, or 
Carpocrates, or Szmon, or the other falsely-called Gnos- 
tics.’ Now, if we turn to the latter part of Homily XVII, 
we shall find that Simon had been urging this text in the 
Marcionite way of understanding it, and that Peter, having 
given his own view of it, and Simon having, in affected 
horror at what Peter said, respecting the need of our 
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being ‘approved money-changers,’ so as to discern the 
truth in the Scriptures from what was falsely said for our 
trial, Peter recalls him, and bids him hear one word before 
he goes (ch. 22): ‘I know how you were then shocked 
when you heard me say, Whoever it be that says anything 
against the God that created the world, I do not believe 
him. Hear now something still greater. If, in reality, the 
God that created the world were such in His sentiment as 
the Scriptures misrepresent Him, even if in anyother way 
whatever He is incomparably evil, as neither the Scriptures 
have been able to say, nor any other is able even to 
imagine, in like manner I shall not cease to worship Him 
alone and to do His will. For I would have you know, 
and be persuaded, that he who has no love for his own 
Creator can neither ever have love to another.’ One 
cannot fail to see that all this is an enlarged imitation of 
what Irenzeus gives us from Justin’s book against Marcion. 
The text from the Gospels, the mention of Simon in con- 
nexion with the distinction between the Creator and the 
Supreme (sod in the passage of Irenzus, and the quota- 
tion of Justin’s own words as given above, seems to leave 
no doubt on the subject, unless we suppose that the writer 
of the Homilies followed, not Justin himself directly, but 
the above-quoted passage of Irenzeus. Considering the 
later date of Irenzus, the more probable supposition is 
that Justin himself was directly imitated. The point of 
contact between Justin’s account of his religious perplexi- 
ties and that of Clement’s will turn up before long in a 
subsequent note. 


HOMILY I. 1. 


Amongst the questions which Clement says perplexed 
him in his early days is the following: xai dpa wore yéyovev 


id , ~ 
U KOomog, Kal Tod TOV yevéoOa Ti apa fv. ei yap iy uisi, Kal 
S2 
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Eorat’ ei O& yéyovev kal AvOhoera. Kal pera dow Ti doa ~ora 
marww, &i pr Kat avy Kai A4Oy; In the second clause of this 
the editions follow the Parisian MS., ri aoa iv; but the 
Ottobon. MS. has érd¢ instead of apa. The word éréc is not 
a likely mistake for apa, but aoa would be very apt to be 
adopted in consequence of the subsequent ri doa tora. 
The word iréc, therefore, probably represents a genuine 
reading, ér:, ‘was there anything as yet, or at all’? 


HomMILY I. 3. 


In his perplexity Clement resorted to the schools of 
the philosophers. There he found nothing but refutations 
and establishments of dogmas, strifes, and contentions, 
artifices of syllogisms and inventions of lemmas. He per- 
ceived that hypotheses were supposed true or false accord- 
ing to those who advocated them, kai ok we Exovaw adnPetac 
gaivovra, are not shown that they have truth. This is 
rather a harsh construction. I should prefer yovow. 
Having found, at last, that a comprehension is formed, 
not according to the hypotheses advocated, aAXa rapa rove 
éxdrkouvrag ai dd&a amopalvovra, he was then bewildered. 
Here the MSS. have amogépovra, which seems to be better 
than Cotelerius’s substitute. Instead of a comprehension 
of the hypothesis, opinions are brought away on the 
authority of their advocates. 

Now, here we have the point of contact with Justin to 
which I referred above. Justin tells us, 77yff. ii., that those 
who first touched on philosophy, and were on that account 
in repute, were followed, on account of their ascetic prac- 
tices and novel doctrines, without any investigation con- 
cerning their truth; ravra aAnOij vouica & mapa Tov ddacxadov 
ixaoto¢g Euabev. Then also those that afterwards handed 
down such-and-such doctrines were called after the origi- 
nal authors of the doctrines. The imitation of this in the 
Homily seems very probable. The similarity is evident. 
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HomMILY I. 8. 


While Clement is in the perplexity just mentioned a 
rumour pervaded Rome of a great worker of miracles in 
Judea, who preached the kingdom of the everlasting God. 
This was in the spring of the year, and in the autumn of 
the same year, when already companies had begun to 
assemble for the purpose of inquiry as to the person and 
the teaching of this rumoured Jewish teacher, a stranger, 
in a subsequent Homily described as a seller of sheets, or 
sails, publicly proclaimed that the Son of God had ap- 
peared in Judea, preaching eternal life to all who desired 
to obtain it. Clement accordingly determined to go to 
Judea, and make inquiry for himself. He sets about 
settling his affairs, but finds great delay in disentangling 
them. He then says, as the text is printed by Lagarde: 
llipag you ouvvorjoug wolrore tiv tov Biov miaw Gre éAmide 
iutréixwy tov omebdovtag éevedpeder, ov pv adda Kal Sv Tore 
tisexAatnyv xpdvov éXmioty Sovobpevoc, Kal Ste oUTWE avyoXod- 
pevot of dvOpwrot arobvisxouev, he leaves everything just as 
it was, and sets out for Judzea. There are two great diffi- 
culties in this passage :—First, guwAéxwv is only a conjecture 
of Leclerc, and it may be dismissed, because entangling 
with hope is a very improbable idea. Cotelerius prints 
&ktAikwv, which is equally unintelligible. Dressel prints 
txtAoxwv from O; and Lagarde, with some doubt, says it is 
the reading of both Mss. But in this form it is also unin- 
telligible. Wieseler would read éxxAémrwy, Or éxxAoTav, as 
suggested by the sisexAamny in the next clause. But this 
change is not necessary. All that is needed is to divide 
the ékwAokwyv of the MSS. into two words, é« mAoxwy, and to 
construe it with orevdovrag; ‘the business of life beguiles 
with hope those who are hastening out of entanglements.’ 
Then, in the next clause, the word cisexAamny seems an 
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impossible expression. Wieseler would read d&exddmnv. 
Here, too, I think all that is necessary is to divide éicex\d- 
mnv into two words, reading cig for sig, ‘ considering how 
much time I, one, have been robbed of, and that thus 
busied we men are dying off.’ Here the cig would stand 
in opposition to men in general—‘I, for one, have been 
robbed of much time, and we are all dying off.’ These 
proposed variations seem to give a good sense, with the 
least possible alteration of the text of the MSS. 


HOMILY I. 10. 


Clement, having sailed for Judza, is carried by contrary 
winds to Alexandria. There he hears of Barnabas, who 
was preaching, the rumoured deliverer, and Clement goes 
to hear him. When he is mocked by the philosophers, 
and assailed with silly questions, Barnabas says :—‘ We 
have only a commandment to tell you the words and 


wonderful works of Him that sent us, and instead of 
logical demonstration, we offer you many witnesses,’ roy 
% tuav maptorwrwv moAdovc, Ov tyw Ta edn péuvypat, we 
tupixoug eixdvac ixava¢g paptupiac. Here Schwegler would 
transpose the article, and read #& tpov rev rapeorwrwv. 
This would be an improvement, but is scarcely necessary. 
But Wieseler says, Mea quidem sententia verba 2 tpov 
adnotata erant ad verba ray mwapeorwrwv a lectore aliquo, 
significaturo, non esse cogitandum de iis qui orationibus 
et miraculis Christi interfuissent, sed de iis, qui inter 
auditores Barnabe essent. Nothing could be more un- 
called for than this suggestion. Whether with or without 
# iuav, it is evident that persons standing by who had 
seen our Lord’s miracles were intended, and Barnabas is 
represented as recognizing them. These are not like lifeless 
statues testifying to past events, but living statues, ample 
testimonies. Similarly Eulogius, a writer of the sixth cen- 
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tury (apud Phot. Bibliothec. cclxxx. p. 1620), describes the 
man that was resuscitated by touching the bones of Elisha 
as Eupuxo¢ oThAn kai amddektc Toig Tov aylwv [daréog?] Tpo- 
reDemstvoc. Just before, at the close of the preceding chapter, 
Clement says that Barnabas ‘offered many witnesses of 
the miracles and words related by him, even out of the very 
crowd that was standing by.’ Clement himself makes a 
speech in favour of Barnabas, and at last, when he is 
buffeted by the mob, Clement brings him to his own 
lodgings. After a short time Barnabas says he is in haste 
to Judza, to keep a festival of the Jews. Clement would 
go with him, only he has some delay to recover a debt, 
but will follow him at once. This he does, without waiting 
to finish his business, and at last arrives at Caesarea, 
where he finds Barnabas, and is at once introduced to 
Peter, who welcomes and embraces him, having learned 
his history from Barnabas. A conversation then ensues, 
and Peter discourses to him about the true prophet, 
Clement giving a brief sketch of this discourse. 


HOMILY I. 18. 


In this chapter we find Peter saying, as printed by 
Lagarde: roaira pupia kaka, Worep xatvov rANDoG, we Eva 
oikov oikovvra Tov Kdopov, THY EvdobEY oikovvTWY avdowy émBo- 
Adoavra rag dpacec ovK clacev avapAfpavrag . . . yvwpica. 
Both Mss. have émJoAwoav; but Lagarde has borrowed ra 
from the rag following. He adds rightly that the oixovvra 
is still corrupt. I think the original reading must have 
been we Eva oikov dvta tov kdcpov twv EvooNev oixovvTwr. 
The comma after «éopnov should be removed, and vixov be 
made the accusative after oixovvrwy. The rendering would 
then be: ‘ Dimming the eyes of the men within, inhabiting 
as it were one house, namely, the world.’ We can well 
understand how, from the oikov preceding évra, the latter 
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would have become oixovyvra. Another remedy would be 
to read oixovvrwv for oixovvra, and then to omit olxodyvrwy 
afterwards as a vain repetition caught by the eye from the 
preceding word. In either case we might let the émOodé- 
sav of the MSS. remain, without adding the plural affix, as 
it might then agree with wAjBoc, the existence of oxovvra 
being the reason for making it plural. 

In the next sentence we are told it is therefore neces- 
sary that the lovers of truth within should cry out with all 
their might, that some one, évrd¢ wy rov olkov, should come 
and open the door. This manuscript reading évrde¢ is so 
absurdly incorrect that Schwegler first proposed to read 
éxréc, and Lagarde has adopted this in his text. 

The Recognitions, i. 15, have ‘velut fumus quidam 
immensus universam mundi hujus domum replevit, et 
habitantibus intrinsecus intuendi conditorem suum aspec- 
tum liberum non dedit.’ And then, ‘auxilium invocent 
ejus, quem solum domus fumo repleta non claudit.’ 


HOMILY I. 20. 


Clement, in this chapter addressing James, says of this 
discourse, just spoken of, as an ordinary reader would 


suppose: wAiv yeaac tov mepi toopijrov Adyov avrov Kedeb- 


savroc, amd Kavoapetag rig Stpatwvoc, siareupOijval cor 
éroinoev tov touov. This passage is grammatically incor- 
rect and untranslateable. It suits the theory of Hilgenfeld 
and Lehmann to suppose that the discourse about the 
true prophet here meant was not that now mentioned, 
which one would naturally think, but some previous 
discourse which Peter had, on a former occasion, sent to 
James. Accordingly, they propose to omit the words 
avrov keAcvoavrog as an interpolation of a scribe. For this 
there could be no possible temptation, as the sentence 
without these words would be plain enough. I submit, 
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that it is not justifiable to omit so considerable an expres- 
sion, merely to sustain a theory, contrary to the plain 
tendency of the narrative, if a much slighter variation will 
make the passage grammatically correct. This can be 
done by reading ypaa for yodpag. All will be then clear. 
‘But he, having commanded to write the discourse con- 
cerning the true prophet (namely, the discourse that 
Clement had just described), he caused it to be sent to 
thee. This manner of construction, in which the subject 
of a sentence appears as a genitive absolute, and is then 
followed by a personal verb, is well known. It appears 
in Matt. i. 18, with a clause intervening, is common in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and, indeed, is quite familiar. We 
have it in an inverted form in the fifth chapter of this 
Homily, xat weiow . . . guov we wepi tpaypardée Twog TuvGavo- 
pévov. Also we find in a direct form in ch. 15, émi3avroe 


Sf pou Tie yine, Kai Eeviav Onovupévov, Euabov, «.7.A. Clement 


assigns in the above passage, as a reason for only giving 
an abstract of the discourse Peter had made to himself 
respecting the true prophet, that it had been already sent 
by Peter to James, having been written out by his desire. 
Peter is now satisfied that Clement is convinced on this 
subject, and Clement assures him, that even if Peter 
himself were to bid him revolt from the true prophet he 
would not be tempted to do so. 

That the airov xeAcboavrog existed in the copy of this 
passage used by the writer of the Recognitions is evident, 
as also that it was Clement who wrote out the discourse 
intended, and that it was what the abstract given by both 
Homilies and Recognitions epitomizes, and not some 
previous writing transmitted by Peter, will be plain from 
the words of the Recognitions, ‘ Unde jubente eo, ea quae 
ad me locutus est, in ordinem redigens, librum de vero 
propheta conscripsi, eumque de Caesarea ad te, ipso 
jubente transmisi.’ And it will be observed that here 
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Clement makes himself the transmitter of that document. 
Dressel, leaving the ypayac of the Homily stand, proposes, 
in accordance with the Recognitions, to read éoinoa. But 
then in the next clause, where it is said of Peter, rapa cov 
évroAny Exev eimwv, it is necessary, as Dressel proposes, to 
read simdévroc. To read, as I have proposed, ypayai for 
ypavac is a far less alteration of the existing text, and 
therefore to be preferred. And we may well suppose that 
Rufinus, who was by no means a literal translator, gives 
the sense of the passage, whatever reading he may have 
had before him. It is plain he understood Clement to have 
been the writer, and the writing to have been the very 
discourse just made to him by Peter, of which he has 
given us only an abstract in the Homily. 


HOMILY II. 1. 


Clement is represented in this chapter as giving the 


names of Peter’s companions, who were, he says, sixteen 
in number, from which he excludes himself, no doubt as 
he was a comparative stranger, and not yet baptized. The 
names are given in pairs, and six of them are clearly New 
Testament personages. In the several pairs, where only 
one is a New Testament person, his name is put first. 
The first thing that seems strange is the apparent ab- 
sence of Barnabas. He was with them the previous night, 
and it was he that introduced Clement. It would seem to 
me that the Joseph mentioned as first of the second pair 
is meant for Barnabas. Joseph is the approved reading of 
his name in Acts, iv. 36. If we now turn to the Recogni- 
tions, we have in ii. 1, a list of names, in all said to be 
thirteen. This number is made up by reckoning Peter 
himself, Phineas, and Nicodemus, not mentioned in the 
Homily, as well as Nicetas, Aquila, and Clement. Again, 
iii, 68, we have the same names, twelve in all, excluding 
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Peter. Peter then separates four of these—Zacchzus to 
be Bishop of Cesarea, and Clement, Nicetas, and Aquila 
to be his personal attendants, and then, to make out 
twelve for general purposes, he adds four, Benjamin, the 
son of Saba, who is in the list of the Homily as the son of 
Safra; and Ananias, the son of Safra, who is a Jamnite 
in the Homily; Zacharias, a builder, and one Rubelus, 
called a brother of Zacchzeus, but who appears in the 
Homily under the name of Geroublius, not as his brother, 
but as a builder in conjunction with Zacharias. These 
four names, added to the previous twelve, make sixteen in 
all. But then Clement is included, while he is excluded 
from the list of sixteen inthe Homily. Thus we have 
these names in the Recognitions, not in the Homily list, 
while we have in the latter Thomas the twin, Atneas, and 
Angeus, a Jamnite, not in the former. It is plain from all 
this that the Homily does not follow the Recognitions in 
this list, nor the Recognitions the Homily, nor both some 
common document. So far they are quite independent. 
Having thus established the mutual independence of 
the two lists, we may turn to the Rubelus of the Recogni- 
tions, and the Geroublius of the Homily. This latter is 
certainly an odd and improbable name, but it appears not 
only in the Homilies, but in the older epitome, with this 
difference, that in the MS. of Cotelerius of the Homilies it 
begins with X, instead of Tr. This form of the name 
appears therefore very ancient, and I can hardly doubt 
that the Rubelus of the Recognitions was a guess of 
Rufinus to make an intelligible name out of some cor- 
rupted form. The editors of the Homilies have, no doubt, 
been led to follow Rufinus by reading TepotBXAwo¢ as ye 
‘PovfsiAoc; but I think it may safely be said, that a 
particle so significant in its proper use, and so entirely 
out of place here, was never used by the writer of the 
Homilies, and Lagarde therefore makes it re. Cotelerius, 
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Apost. Const. vi. 3, where the Rubenites, Pounvira, are 
mentioned, gives a various reading, ‘Pou/3nAtrat. 

The tendency to bring in New Testament personages 
may be illustrated by the seller of sheets or sails whom 
Clement, Hom. v. 23, mentions as having preached at 
Rome, and whom we might identify with the Aquila of 
the Acts, who, having come from Italy, as he was of the 


same trade as S. Paul, wrought with him at Corinth, 
Acts, xix. 2. 


HOMILY II. 15. 


There is a passage in this chapter which is attended 
with some difficulty. Itis thus given in Dressel’s text—éa 
TOUTO Of Ev TH KOoMYW TOUTW TpOdiTat ETouévWG we TOV péAXAOVTOE 


= ’ ~ U 
aiwvoc évtec viol, avOpwrwv thy yvwow Exovrec, érépyovrat. 


This, though translateable, does not give a satisfactory 
sense. First of all, the of after é:a rovro is out of place. 
The writer plainly did not mean to distinguish prophets in 
this world from any supposed prophets in the world to 
come, and heas plainly does not mean the Gentile prophets, 
as distinguished from the true, of whom he is speaking as 
supervening on the former ignorance. The article which 
Dressel adopted from O is therefore rightly omitted by 
Lagarde. Instead of éixopuévwe O has émouevor; but it 
makes no material difference which we adopt. For the 
contraction avwy, the usual form in the MSS. for avOpa7w», 
Cotelerius suggests to read aiwviwv, having the knowledge 
of eternal things, which seems very unmeaning, just after 
saying that they were the sons of the world to come. 
Dressel then proposes a transposition of words, which is a 
violent proceeding. He would read ‘as the sons of men,’ 
which is here quite unmeaning. We naturally expect a 
previous member of the syzygy to which the true prophets 
succeed, but of which the text, as it exists, gives us no 
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mention. They supervene, but we are not told on what. 
This is supplied by reading roic avOpérwy rv yveow Exovat. 
‘The present world is feminine, as a mother of children— 
bringing forth souls: the world to come is masculine, as a 
father welcoming his own children. Hence in this world 
prophets following, as being sons of the world that is to 
be hereafter, supervene on those that have the knowledge 
of men,’ z.¢. on those whose knowledge is merely human, 
such as men can acquire for themselves without Divine 
revelation. 


HOMILY II. 17. 


This chapter begins thus, as printed by Dressel: énotwe 
} yap mpoe tov “HXiav avdvyia dpeihovea éADciv Exovoa ame- 
AsipOn sig Erepov Kaipdv, GdAorE EvdKaipwe avTiv a7oXavev 
BovAcvoanévg. Here for yao Wieseler proposes to read ye, 
which seems to be quite out of place. Lagarde reads 
yap 9, instead of the 7 yap of P. This is plainly wrong, 
for it necessitates connecting duotwe with the words im- 
mediately following, which, however, note a difference 
instead of similarity. What is needed is a pause after 
éuolwe, the » yap then explaining the reason for pausing— 
‘In like manner, for the syzygy relating to Elias, when it 
ought to have come, was designedly left off for a seasén; 
at another time in good season designing to resume itself.’ 
We should thus connect duoiwe with aAXore, or with the 
entire passage, but not with » yao. The syzygy is sus- 
pended in the case of Elias until he appears again in the 
person of John the Baptist. Hence the writer proceeds: 
‘therefore also he that was amongst those born of women 
came first, then He that was amongst the sons of men 
came second,’ It will be seen that the pause after énoiwe 
makes all quite clear. In translating I have followed the 
reading awoAaj3eiv, adopted without remark by Lagarde, 
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and therefore possibly that of both MSS., instead of the 
azoAavsv which Dressel adopts as the reading of O. Fol. 
lowing this latter reading, Wieseler would read atric. If 
we are to make a change, it would be better to let airhp 
stand as it is, and to read eixapiac for evxaiowe, and to 
translate ‘designing that it should enjoy a fit season at 
another time.’ For either reading I think avrjv would be 
better than avrip. 


HOMILY II. 19. 


The last sentence, of the Syrophenician woman, is 


manifestly incorrect—ov yap av Oviiv ovsav kal émi rp airy 


Xr , , . a > “ } 4 4 a +>. oo 0 , e 
TOAtITELA PEVOVGAaY, O THY ALVXHV Ola TO LA) EGELVal VEoaTrEeVvVELY WE 


2Ovichv, EOvcny petvacav @epamevev. Wieseler does not know 
well how to correct this, but with his love of great altera- 
tions suggests to read jr) aviaag (Sc. rd Oepawedav). I leave 
it to himself to make what sense he can out of the passage 
thus altered. There is nothing needed to make good 
sense but to remove the comma before 6 riv apxiv, and to 
reject the article 6. Then we have good sense, though 
condemnable iteration. ‘For as being an ethnic, and re- 
maining in the same way of living, He would not have 
cured her at all, having remained an ethnic, on account of 
its not being allowable to cure her as anethnic.’ I have 
given rijv apyhv the sense of ‘at all’; the Latin translation 
makes ‘at first,’ retaining the 6, and rendering ‘qui id 
initio non fuerat,’ and it was, no doubt, to give effect to 
this that Wieseler proposed his pi) avicac, which is nota 
likely manner of expression. The small change I have 
suggested seems sufficient. But the double @vujv seems 
an accidental repetition, and the first of the two, with the 
comma, might be omitted. 
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HOmMILY II. 20. 


The Syrophenician woman having been cast off by her 
husband, and given her daughter in marriage, we then 
read: 1 6 Kal rig Ouyatpi¢ mpogpace yauouv areonMeica dbo 
matsac wvnoapévyn, x.t.A. The translators make this cum 
propter filiam nuptiis se abstineret, &c. I should have 
thought there was but one way of translating this, ‘ when, 
by reason of marriage, she was deprived of her daughter.’ 


HOMILY II. 35. 


Zacchzeus comes in early, and announces that Simon 
postpones the discussion to the next day—n ydp ofpepov rd 
Ov Evdexa Hucowy avrov tvyyavea oaBParov. The Recognitions, 
in the version of Rufinus have: Differt Simon certaminis 
diem in undecimum mensis presentis, quee est post septem 
dies, i. 20. This seems to denote a later hand, whether of 
Rufinus or the compiler of the Recognitions, to evade a 
difficulty. Cotelerius remarks of the Sabbath, as ex- 
pressed by the Homily, de isto Sabbato Simoniano legisse 
me memoria non teneo. But I think we can account for 
this Sabbatical observance. In Hom. ii. 23 we are told 
that the Simonian body, the formation of which is in this 
book ascribed to John, who is called an ijpepoBamrrorie, 
consisted of thirty. As our Lord had twelve disciples, 
answering to the number of months in the year, so He had 
thirty, answering to the days of the month. And as the 
woman is an imperfect man, and there is an imperfect day 
in the Moon’s return to the Sun, so He had introduced one 
woman, namely, Helena, into the body of the company. 
It was to this number of thirty disciples that Origen re- 
ferred, Celsus i. 57, where he says of all the followers of 


Simon in his day: ov« forw ebpeiv rov aoWpdy olpae tprd- 
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xovra. A weekly Sabbath would not in any way corre- 
spond with this number. Hence, instead of this, he might 
have divided the month into three decades, as the Athe. 
nians did theirs. Each Sabbath would then be the eleventh 
day, reckoning the preceding one. This I take to be the 
meaning of &’ vdexa tyepwr, ‘ within eleven days.’ 

Peter sends word to Simon, as in the Parisian ms.: 


4 ~ , ° e - 
imal reAeiwe OéAuc, wera TOV ywwoxKev Ore Gor ueic, dre Bodda, 


OeopiAci zpovola amavrav Eroluwe Exouev. Here O. has émuire- 
AXewe, which is nonsense, and Lagarde reads, as Leclerc 
after Davies suggests, émiréXae we. This is an elegant con- 
jecture, made before the reading of O was known. Still 
the verb émréAu is scarcely suitable to the occasion. Had 
the discussion commenced on a previous day it would have 
been very suitable, but it had not yet begun, and a much 
simpler word was to be expected. I should prefer to read 
eitep for éwei, ‘let it be so,’ being quite naturally under- 
stood. The meaning would then be: ‘If you absolutely 
wish, when you know that, with God’s help, we are ready. 
to meet you whenever you like.’ He seems to hint to 
Simon that he would be glad to evade the discussion, and 
had therefore postponed it, in the hope that the next day 
would not suit Peter’s arrangements. Peter therefore says 
nothing of the next day, but tells him he is ready to meet 
him on any day he likes. 


HOMILY II. 43. 


Clement was disappointed at the postponement, but 
Peter tells him it was, by God’s providence, all for the 
best. He had some of his followers who pretended to be 
followers of Simon, and thus enabled Peter to know the 
line of discussion Simon was likely to pursue, and now the 
delay enables him to give information to Clement which 
would better prepare him to derive advantage from the 
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discussion. Simon’s method was by a literal interpreta- 
tion of the anthropomorphic expressions used in reference 
to God, to charge evil actions and a defective nature 
against the God of the Old Testament. Peter goes at 
length into this subject. In the chapter at the head of 
this note he asks a number of questions, all formed simi- 
larly. Amongst them are—éi 0? kaka xriZe, kal tic ayaba 
mpage; é 6? kaka Torel, kal tic ayaba ; the Ottob. MS. has in 
the first clause of the latter question «i 8? xat xaxa. The & 
is wanting in O., and Lagarde, retaining it, omits the «ai 
without remark. It is probable that Dressel misread 
the MS. Wieseler is greatly shocked at the xai in each 
clause, as at the apparent repetition of the two parallel 
questions, and he supposes there is a conflation of two 
recensions; but he was very stupid not to notice the 
difference between the verbs «xriZe and wot. The one 
denotes the original creation—God did not create things 
originally evil. The other refers to the actions and passions 
ascribed to God in the Biblical history, such as anger, 
jealousy, and the like. Peter thinks these expressions were 
interpolations, but he must not let that appear, if he can 
help, in the discussion with Simon. For the author of the 
Homilies does not represent Peter as influenced by a very 
high sense of controversial honesty. 


HOMILY III. 6. 


Peter says that if one who denied God, or committed 
impiety, should afterwards turn and repent, he should be 
saved, but be also punished for the impiety. He then 
adds, as Lagarde has emended from the Syriac: tawe 6é, 


ei () P.) rig evae(Setag bmev[30An Kai Tig ixeaiag j (7 P.), wai rov 


coAacBivar amroAvOhoera, avyyveung Tig auaptiag pera tic 
ueravolag Sedwkwe tHv ayvoiav. This cannot be translated 


in its present form. Various suggestions have been made, 
VOL, VII. = 
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the least violent of which is Duncker’s, to substitute rip 
airfav for rig Guapriac. But this leaves out the occasion of 
the punishment, notwithstanding final salvation. A simpler 
remedy is to read ovyyvouny, instead of ovyyveune. This 
word, by a natural metonymy, is used as an excuse, and 
appears to have been a legal term, equivalent to the Latin 
deprecatto, as a plea to get off from punishment: see 
Steph. Gr. Thes. s.v. It is this usage of the word that 
occasions zgnoraniza to be given as a meaning of ovyyviny 
in Labbe’s Glossary. We should then render: ‘ But per- 
haps, if there be an excess of piety and supplication, he 
shall even be freed from being punished, having offered 
ignorance, together with repentance, as an excuse for the 
sin.’ 

Peter proceeds to say: ‘ But those who have not re- 
pented shall likewise have their end, through the punish- 
ment of fire, even though in all other respects they are 
most holy. But, as I was saying (z.¢. what he had just 
said, rd réAog EEovoww), peuerpnuévov aimvoc ro Téumtov Tupi 
aiwviyy KoAaaGévreg arooBecOjcovra. For rd méumrov, which 
Wieseler says is not to be endured, 76 wAciorov and zegir- 
rév have been suggested. But critics have no right to 
reject a reading that is grammatically correct, merely 
because they do not like what is said. The fifth part of a 
measured zon is no doubt arbitrary, but so is the whole 
doctrine. A measured zon would probably be some 
period of years numbered by some power of ten, and as 
ten is only subdivided by two and five, the fifth part would 
be reasonably selected. 


HOMILY III. 7. 


In this chapter Peter begins, » d? ig adrov aatéBaa éorw 


ro iv ty Tig DeooeBelac Adyw Svra reAevTav éyovta, k.T.A. 
The translators make this—‘ in ea circa religionem opinione 
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mort qua dicitur alium esse Deum.’ Nothing could be 
more absurd; there is no impiety in dying, more than in 
living, in a false belief. First of all, the commencing 
article is emphatic, ‘ie impiety, q. d. the real impiety. He 
had just spoken of the impiety that existed first, but was 
followed by repentance. He now says the real impiety is 
that one, being in the doctrine of piety, should emd in 
saying that there is another God. As in the former case, 
the impiety was first, and the change afterwards; here 
piety existed first, but the man ends in impiety. There is 
no reference to death, but to a lapse into impiety after 
previous piety. Of course a man might die in it, or repent 
again, but it is the lapse from truth that is intended. This 
manner of speaking is common with Dio Chrysostom. 
Thus reAcur@vrec éAcovpev, ‘in the end we pity.’ See vol. ii. 
p. 144, ed. Reiske. 


HomMILy II. 8. 


The article rjv is needful in the third line before rpic¢ 
avrov avOowrwv. ‘Endeavouring to sow in the souls of 
those Gentiles that are likely to believe the immortal- 
making love of one only God, rv rode abrév avOommwv, I 
mean that of men towards Him, as distinguished from His 
love to them.’ 


HOMILY II. 19. 


In the sentence pédXovroe yap aidvog BaaiAsde elvat Karn- 


Ewuévog mpog rov viv iumpobfouwe (P.) mapeAngdra vdpy tiv 
Bao\stav, a finite verb is wanted. Supply jv after xaryEw- 
névoc, and read with O. turpo@iouw, supplying « under the w. 
‘For He had been thought worthy to be king of a future 
age, as against him who now has received the kingdom by 


a law subsisting for a fixed period.’ Lagarde has dots after 
T2 
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Bacirciav, but does not say there is a lacuna. He reads 
éutpobéopuy. 


HOMILY III. 47. 


Peter says that the Law éy rw pera Mwota yodvy, irc ye 
rn mov mevtnxdota 7) Kal mpdc, év ty KaBapiaBévTe vay Keipevoc 
evpioxerat, kal pel’ Erepa mov mevrynkdoia Eryn péperat «al emi rov 
NaPovyodovdcop ottrwe évmpnobeic andddura. This is La- 
garde’s text, who has by his own conjecture substituted 
xaQapriaBévre for xrioivre Now, the two periods of 500 
years would, in a lax manner of speaking, pretty well 
agree with the building of Solomon’s temple and its de- 
struction. But then the finding of the Book of the Law in 
the temple in Josiah’s time seems pretty plainly intended, 
If, then, we adopt the reading xafapiofévre with Lagarde 
we must suppose a very large addition to the first 500 
years, to be expressed by the 7} xai mpdc. Assuming this, 
the second 500 years is quite impossible. If we read for 
the second revryxdota, revtijxovra, this with the mov would 
be pretty correct. The preceding wevrnxéora would account 
for the scribe substituting the same word for zevrijxovra. 
The word érepa, instead of ada, may, however, be thought 
to indicate a second period of 500 years. 


HomILyY III. 61. 


The last sentence needs correction—ri 6? mavrag puAap- 


xouvrag Evi pdvy dretEar py Oédew, cal aitia Staupicewe wavtw¢ 
kal mepimecciv Exovow. Turrianus appears to have read 
airiav, which Wieseler adopts, putting rov before mepurestiv. 
This makes the construction harsh, requiring 7d 62, x. 7. A. 
to be object of Zyovow, unless we were to read rq for rd. 
A similar form is the subject in the previous sentence, 
which should be followed here. Make airia a nominative 
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instead of dative, and for ravrwe read mavrec, and then — 
translate: ‘ But that all being ambitious to rule, should 
not wish to submit to one only, is both a cause of dissen- 
sion, and all are disposed to fall foul of one another.’ In 
kai airta the «ait would carry with it the verb substantive 
understood. Lagarde follows Cotelerius in reading zeosiv, 
instead of mepurecciv, as in O. The latter is more signifi- 
cant, and the omission of the weg: a far more likely error 
to occur, than its addition. 


J. QUARRY. 





NOTES ON THE ‘TRISTIA’. 


NOTES ON THE Z7R/S7/A. 


HE following emendations have suggested them- 

selves while perusing Mr. Owen’s recent edition 

of the Zrzséza, and the review of that work by Dr. Ellis in 
the present number of HERMATHENA. 


II. 125. 


Cuius in eventu poenae clementia tanta est, 
Venerit ut nostro lenior illa metu. 


I suggest 77 electu. Cf. Her. 2. 144: ‘ln nects electu parva 
futura mora est.’ Venerzt jars greatly with eventu, and 
probably caused the latter reading. 


II. 357, 358. 


Nec liber indicium est animi, sed honesta voluntas : 
Plurima mulcendis auribus apta feres. 


I would read : 
Carmina mulcendis auribus apta ere. 


Plus begins the preceding pentameter, and may have 
caused plurima. 
2; 28s 


Omne genus scripti gravitate tragoedia vincit : 
Haec quoque materiam semper amoris habet. 
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The latter line contains a statement that is not true. 
What of the Prometheus, Septem, Persae, Choephoroe, 
Eumenides? Of the Philoctetes, Oedipus at Colonus, 
Electra? Of the Bacchae, Orestes, Troades, Hecuba? 
Love is not in any sense the subject of these plays, nor of 
many others. I suggest saepfe ruboris, which suits the 
context better. 


Il. 473, 474. 


Quid valeant tali, quo possis plurima iactu 
Figere, damnosos effugiasque canes. 


Figere is a curious expression, and vzncere, ‘win,’ has 
been suggested. But Juvenal 9. 139, guando ego figam 
aliquid, is sufficient to defend figere. 


Tl. 553) 554- 


Et dedimus tragicis scriptum regale coturnis, 
Quaeque gravis debet verba coturnus habet. 


The repetition of cotwrnus in the pentameter, after 
coturnts in the hexameter is, in my judgment, un-Ovidian. 
If Ovid had written like that, we should not to-day be 
reading him, or amending his text. He is referring to 
his tragedy J/edea. It would be easy enough to substitute 
Corinthus for coturnus in 554. The plot of the Aledea was 
probably laid in Corinth. But the epithet gravzs does not 
suit Corinth, nor would Corinth be spoken of as the main 
subject of the play. I, therefore, look for the corruption 
in the hexameter. Ovid probably intended to say that he 
gave ‘a stately composition to tragic actors to perform ;’ 
and remembering that caferva denoted a company of actors, 


I surmise that he wrote CATERVIS. 
* 
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Ill. 3. 21. 


Si iam deficiat sub crasso lingua palato, 
Vix instillato restituenda mero, 

Nuntiet huc aliquis dominam venisse, resurgam, 
Spesque tui nobis causa vigoris erit. 


The MSS. generally have defictam suppressaque lingua 
palato. Mr. Owen’s reading seems to me impossible. I 
should suggest 


Si iam deficiam suppressaque lingua /ababit, &c. 


TIT. O.. 25. 


Sed mea me in poenam nimirum fata trahebant ; 
O mala ne claudant utilitatis iter ! 


L, the best MS., gives in the pentameter Ome bonae 
claudens, which I would keep. The lines should, in my 
opinion, run: 


Sed mea me in poenam nimirum Parca trahebat 
Omne bonae claudens utilitatis iter. 


For Parca mea cf. Pont. 3.7.20; Parcaque ad extremum, qua 
mea coepit, eat. Here the accidental change of trahebat to 
trahebant seems to have caused the change of Parca to 


fata. 


III, 6. 29, Seqq. 


Mensque reformidat, veluti sua vulnera, tempus 
Illud, et admonitu fit novus ipse pudor: 

Sed quaecumque adeo possunt afferre pudorem, 
Illa tegi caeca condita nocte decet. 


Pudor should, I think, be favor. Ovid was not ashamed, 
but alarmed, when he thought of the secret of which he 
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had become aware. For adeo,in line 31, read alo: ‘ what- 
ever may cause shame to another.’ Why then did not 
Ovid write a/z7? Because alzo is more vague—‘ in another 
quarter.’ Neither number nor sex are expressed by advo. 
The line is an echo of Propertius’s azo transferre calores. 


IV. 5. 31, 32. 
Sic iuuenis similisque tibi sit natus, et illum 


Moribus agnoscat quilibet esse tuum. 


Tuuents must be wrong, and I think that wzwens should 
be substituted for it. wzvens st is a legitimate paraphrase 
for vzvat. 


V. 7+ 53s 54- 


Unus in hoc nemo est populo, qui forte Latine 
Quaelibet e medio reddere verba queat. 


I stumble at forée, and should like to read fonte Latino : 
‘there is not a soul here who can repeat a single word 
from the ordinary Latin fount.’ Cf. Horace’s Graeco fonte, 
A. P. 53. Then e medio fonte is like medio de fonte of 
Lucretius. 


V. 10. 37-42. 


Barbarus hic ego sum, qui non intellegor ulli, 
Et rident stolidi verba Latina Getae: 

Meque palam de me tuto male saepe loquuntur, 
Forsitan obiciunt exiliumque mihi. 

Utque fit, in se aliquid statui, dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quotiens annuerimque, putant. 


The MSS. give me for se in the fifth verse; for s¢atzz, 
which is a conjecture of Mr. Owen’s, they give generally 
st guid, or stguidem. What did the Goths think when 
Ovid nodded, or shook his head? I think they thought he 
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was out of his mind. It is characteristic of crazy people 
tonod. I propose: 


Utque fit, in me aliquid guz, dicentibus illis 
Abnuerim quotiens annuerimque, putant. 


‘ aliquid linqui,’ ‘that there is something wanting,’ ‘that 


I am not all there. Cf. Her. 2. 130: ‘ Lenquor et ancillis 
excipienda cado.’ 


V. 13. 5, 6. 


Perque dies multos lateris cruciatibus uror. 
Scilicet immodico frigore laesit hiemps. 


Sciliceée is Mr. Owen’s. This emendation fails, as 
several of Mr. Owen’s fail, owing to its want of junctura. 
The majority of the MSS. give sed quod in tmmodico. I 
suggest, removing the stop at wxor 


Saeva quod immodico frigore laesit hiemps. 


Mr. Owen goes somewhat out of his way to lay down 
the law as to several passages of the Herozdes. In several 
fo these I am sure he is mistaken, and I cannot let his 
words pass without protest. Her. x. 86: 


Forsitan et fulvos tellus alat ista leones; 
Quis scit an et saevas tigridas insula habet ? 


On this Mr. Owen says: ‘manum emendatricem recte ab- 
stinuerunt Sedimayerus et Ehwaldius.” Now, to waive for 
a moment the indicative mood, and to admit (which I do 
not) that it is defended by the instances produced by 
Mr. Owen, the elision of z7sz/a is fatal to Mr. Owen’s view. 
In all the ten thousand pentameters written by Ovid there 
are, if I mistake not, only two elisions of a word before the 
final dissyllable. One of these is from the Z7zs¢za (4. 2. 54), 
reststere equos, a reminiscence of Propertius; the other, 
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addere aguas, from the Epistles from Pontus (1. 8. 46), and 
Mr. Owen surely does not think a licence from either of 
these works is sufficient to defend a licence in the evozdes. 
But Mr. Owen tells us we now have an ‘auctor gravissi- 
mus’ in Planudes. What does Mr. Owen mean by this? 
Does he mean that the Greek version of Planudes, made 
at the end of the thirteenth century, gives us any help 
whatever towards establishing the text of Ovid, further 
than that it may, at the most, here and there, assist us in 
arriving at the reading of the medieval archetype, to 
which all the Ovidian Mss. of the Hevordes point? We 
knew already what the reading of that archetype was from 
better MSS. than Planudes translated, and without his 
help, here. The archetype itself was corrupt here, as it 
was in hundreds of cases, or else the distich is spurious. 


Fler. 1. 98. 


Sola virum coniunx flexit: felicior illa 
At mea pro nullo pondere verba cadunt. 


Mr. Owen adopts the view that fzosis here the excla- 
mation, and he refers to J/e/. 13. 758. We turn to that 
passage, expecting to find another case where #70, pre- 
ceding an ablative, is not the preposition, but the ex- 
clamation ; but we do not find such a passage, but the 
words Pro! quanta potentia caelt est, where there could be 
no ambiguity, and where, without #70, there is an excla- 
mation already. 

It is, in my judgment, impossible that vo in Her. 3. 98 
can be the exclamation. But allowing for a moment that 
it could be, what is gained by the supposition? The line 
must then be translated in one of two ways, either ‘ my 
words beng of no werght, fall,’ which is not sense, for it ‘s 
only things of weight which cam fall; or, ‘my words fall, 
and are counted of no weight ;’ and there can be no doubt 
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that that is the meaning, but that meaning is already ex. 
pressed, and much better expressed, by the passage when 
pro is taken for the preposition. Let Mr. Owen produce 
an instance of fro doing duty as an exclamation, with an 
ablative case following, and I will surrender, but not 
before. 


Fler. 13. 161. 


Per reditus corpusque tuum mea numina iuro, 
Perque pares animi coniugiique faces 

Perque, quod ut possim canis albere capillis, 
Quod tecum possis ipse referre, caput. 


Mr. Owen, anxious to prove that w/ was used by Ovid 
for utinam, which I deny, quotes this passage for it. I 
had, in my edition, expunged the last absurd distich, in 
which w¢ is found in this sense. The favourite manner for 
the interpolator to introduce his own compositions is by 
an epanalepsis. Cf. Her. 2.17: 


Saepe deo(s) supplex ut tu, scelerate, valeres, 
{Sum prece thuricremis devenerata focis, 
Saepe videns ventos caelo pelagoque faventes | 

Ipsa mihi dixi: ‘si valet ille venit.’ 


The two middle lines are in no good MS., and are spurious. 
Lbid, 13. 63: 


| Hectora nescio quem timeo: Paris Hectora dixit 
Ferrea sanguinea bella movere manu | 

Hectora quisquis is est, si sum tibi cara timeto, 
Et multos illic Hectoras esse puta. 


The first distich, with its bombastic pentameter, is spurious. 
Laodamia never saw Paris in her life. Any reader of 
Juvenal knows how many lines introduced by an epana- 
lepsis of a word are spurious. 
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Will Mr. Owen, or any one else, maintain that Ovid 
could have made Laodamia ask Protesilaus ‘ ¢o bring back 
his head with him’ (tecum possis ipse referre). I know 
Barham sings of Hamilton Tighe, ‘with his head on his 
knees,’ but 4e was a ghost, and Laodamia, I feel sure, was 
afraid of ghosts. 

Having expressed difference of opinion from Mr. Owen 
so far, I am glad to be able to join my opinion to that 
of his reviewer, as to the great value of his edition, 
and my unqualified admiration of his collation; and 
though emendation is perhaps not, as yet, Mr. Owen’s 
strongest point, there can be no doubt that he has in 
several places restored the true reading, as in 2. 419, 
where he gives sancta for saxa; 4. 4. 85, ague mea terra 
prope for atque meam terram prope (an emendation of high 
order), and other passages. 


A. PALMER. 
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THE ‘THIRD ISTHMIAN,’ 


HETHER the hymn printed in Boeckh’s edition of 
Pindar as the ‘ Third Isthmian’ is really a single 
hymn, and not two joined together, is a question on which 
the last word has not yet been said. Christ, for example, 
follows Boeckh and Hermann; while Bergk’s edition gives 
us 8Isthmians. In this matter the MSS. are not at one. The 
Medicean (D) gives all five strophic systems in honour of 
Melissus of Thebes as one ode; but the Vatican (B) 
divides them into two odes, the Third Isthmian consisting 
of one system, and the Fourth Isthmian consisting of the 
remaining four systems. The edz¢io Romana adopted the 
division of B. Now, it is to be observed that these data 
really tell in favour of two odes. There was no temptation 
whatever to break up a single ode into parts; whereas 
there was a considerable temptation to bind together two 
odes marked out by the peculiarity of an identical metrical 
scheme, and dedicated to the same victor. 

This evidence is supported by the scholia, which rest 
mainly on the commentary of Didymus. The scholiast 
acknowledges 8 Isthmian Odes, and expressly remarks at 
the beginning of the Fourth (iii. 19) :— 


7 ‘ ™ « ‘ aid ‘ ~~ - 4 ‘ s+ ‘ 

Tov Teraptov €idous 4 aTpodpy Kai dvtictpopos Kai 4 émwdds TadTa Ta 
pérpa Ext TO TPLTO. 

Moreover, Ode IV. is recognized as distinct in the scholion 

on iii. 15 :— 

év b¢ 7H EAs Bbq Kabddrov Tobs ovyyevels abtod KAewvupidas KéxAnker. 


And again, in the scholion on /, 18 :— 


or ‘ Lal “ . ~ 
dpawov 8€ eis Ta ev TH EDS WOH’ K.T.A. 
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If we turn from the external to the internal evidence, 
we shall find that this points to the same conclusion. As- 
suming that the five strophic systems form only one hymn, 
we are met by grave difficulties. The last words of epode 
a are :— 


arpwroi ye pov maides Oedv. 
The first words of strophe ( are :— 


” a“ o , a / 
éore por Oedv Exate prpia mavra KéXevOos. 


There is no connexion of thought between these clauses ; 
and Pindar would never have introduced @e@v in two con- 
secutive verses, unless he intended to render very emphatic 
some close connexion in sense. But another objection, 
still more serious, and as it seems to me insuperable, is 
that the second strophe repeats in nearly the same words 
the thoughts of the immediately preceding epode. After 
the announcement of the victories of Melissus at the 
Isthmus and at Nemea, epode a’ proceeds thus :— 


avdpav Saperav Ep. @ 
, > , 
aovpputov ov KareA€yxet. 
»” 4 , 
15 tore pav KAewvi pov 
5 , é ‘ 9? e 
ogav maXarav appa. 
kal patpobe AaBdaxidarow sivvopor tAOvTOU 
dv€orerxov Tetpaoprav rovors. 
aidv dé kvAwdopevars dpépars GAN dAAor eEdAXAaEL ev. 


™” , 4 ay “ 
dtpwrot ye pav tatides Gear. 
Srropne f’. 


€ore pot Gedy Exate pvpia mavta KeevBos: 
& Mcduoo", cipaxaviay yap épavas “lo Opious 
bperepas dpétras tuvw dude 
alow KAewvupidac OddAovtes aied 
oiv Oe Ovardv di€pxovrat Bidrov réXos* GAAXoTE 
dAXotos otpos 


, > LA > f > , 
mavras dvOpuwrous éralcawv édavve. 
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It is clear that 77. 20-22 are simply a repetition of 
dl. 13-16 ; the aperat of Melissus are worthy of the dperat of 
the Cleonymidae. In the second passage there is a new 
announcement of the Isthmian victory. The striking 
metaphor ééoreyov is repeated in Sépyovrac; and the 
likeness between /. 18 and //. 23-24 is even greater than 
is obvious at the first glance. For the metaphor, as well 
as the idea, is the same, aiwy being connected by Pindar 
with anu, and xvAwdepnévare suggesting the waves moved 
by awind. There is also a similarity of thought between 
strophe a’ and antistrophe [3’. 

Now, Pindar never repeats his ideas in this way. His 
odes are full of verbal echoes, which help to explain the 
connexions in his train of thought—to indicate, for ex- 
ample, the application of a myth; but he never repeats 
simple declarations from the same point of view and in 
almost the same words. And indeed it would be mani- 
festly inartistic to say over again in the second strophe 
what has been already well said in the first epode. To 
my mind this consideration would be fatal to the unity of 
the ‘ Third Isthmian,’ even if we had not the corroboration 
of the Vatican MS. 

Concluding, then, that the scholia and Bergk are right 
in deciding in favour of two distinct odes, we are met by 
another problem. What is the relation between these two 
compositions jin honour of the same victor and written in 
the same metre? In the first place, it is clear that the 
‘Fourth Isthmian,’ as we must now say, is earlier than the 
Third, because the Nemean victory, mentioned in the 
Third, is not mentioned in the Fourth. The Isthmian 
victory was won in the pancration; whereas the Nemean 
crown was gained in a chariot race (immodpouta, iii. 13). 
This circumstance explains the order in the MSS. ; for in 
the Alexandrine arrangement priority was given to hymns 
celebrating ‘curule’ victories. In the second place, it 
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is clear that the ‘ Third Isthmian’ is not really an Isthmian 
hymn, but a Nemean. Zeus is invoked in the 4th line; 
and Poseidon is not mentioned. The circumstance that 
the Isthmian victory is mentioned first in order (/. 11) is 
no objection. Thirdly, when Aristophanes of Byzantium 
arranged the works of Pindar in books, he did not sever 
this Nemean hymn from its Isthmian companion owing 
to the identity of metre, which seemed to establish an 
intimate connexion between them. 

A simple hypothesis will explain the unique relation 
subsisting between these hymns. Let us suppose that the 
horse of Melissus won the crown at Nemea in the year 
immediately succeeding that in which his personal strength 
had secured him a victory at the Isthmus. The first vic- 


tory had been celebrated by a tolerably long ode, consist- 
ing of four metrical systems. Melissus wished to have his 
second victory likewise celebrated in song by the famous 
poet of his own city; but he may not have been disposed 


to defray again such heavy expenses as he had incurred in 
the previous year.' At all events he asked Pindar for a 
short ode; and Pindar adopted the plan of writing another 
system in the metre in which he had chosen to sing the Isth- 
mian victory, then fresh in his mind. And he deliberately 
introduced into this ezvoz, as it might be called, reminis- 
cences of the former poem, the same thoughts expressed 
in similar words. This sameness of ideas is appropriate in 
two hymns thus related, though it would be intolerable in 
consecutive parts of the same work. Pindar has connected 
the hymns further by a metrical responsion. aperay, in iii. 


1 There can be little doubt that the 
lyric poets who gave their services to 
cities or distinguished men, had some 
fixed tariff of fees, proportionate to the 
length of the hymns which they com- 
posed. It is noteworthy that the longer 

VOL, VII. 


odes of Pindar are for the most part in 
honour of despots or rich Aeginetans. 
A victor of moderate means would 
have probably found it a very serious 
matter to pay the expenses of a long 
epinician. 


U 
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13, answers to aperal in iv. 13 (31). This responsion was 

used by Mezger as an argument for the view that these 

hymns are not two, but one. It is, however, explained 

quite as well by the hypothesis proposed in this paper. 
Again: 2. 10— 


A a , on a , , 
xp?) 5€ kwpaLovr’ dyavais xapitecow Bacrdca 


recalls, notwithstanding the variation of metaphor, the 
last line of the first hymn, 72 (90) :— 


‘ > , 8 , sé 4 > , , 
oiv Opoéa Sé vw kwpdfopmat teprvav émurrdfwv xdpw. 


Thus, the ‘ Third Isthmian,’ really a Nemean, is a sort 
of ‘ Melissus again!’ and the poet, choosing the old metre, 
aimed at much the same effect as Wordsworth when he 
wrote ‘ Yarrow Revisited.’ 


J. B. BURY. 





THE OLDER SYRIAC VERSION OF THE FOUR 
MINOR CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


WO Syriac versions are reckoned among the authori- 
ties for the text of the Four Epistles (2 Peter, 2 
and 3 John, Jude) which are not included in the Peshitto. 
Of these, one, the Harkleian (often wrongly styled the 
Philoxenian), belongs to a version of the New Testament 
made A.D. 616, by Thomas of Harkel, Monophysite Bishop 
of Mabug, on the basis of a prior one—the Philoxenian 
proper, so called because it was made at the desire of 
Philoxenus, a predecessor of Thomas in that see. Of the 
other, which is the version of these Epistles interpolated 
into most printed editions of the Peshitto, the date and 
authorship are not certified to us by external evidence: but 
there is good reason to believe, on internal grounds, that in 
it we have a fragment of that original Philoxenian of which 
the Harkleian is a revised and recast edition. When we 
compare the two, we find that they are not independent ; 
one is unmistakably founded on the other. This being so, 
it can hardly be doubted that, as the Harkleian professes 
itself to be a derivative version, the other is the original 
whence it is derived. If this conclusion be accepted, the 
questions of its date and authorship are at once solved ; 
for the Syriac authorities who give us the date and author 
of the Harkleian version, tell us also that the prior 
version which bears the name of Philoxenus was made 
A.D. 508; and another Syriac writer states that it was the 
work of one Polycarpus, whom he describes as the ‘ Chor- 
episcopus.’ 
U2 
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This version of these Epistles was first printed by 
Dr. Pococke, in 1630, from a MS. of no great age in the 
Bodleian Library (now Or. 119); whence it is often de- 
scribed as ‘Pococke’s,’ or the ‘Bodleian.’ Three years 
later (1633) it appeared, for the first time as an integral 
part of the Syriac New Testament, in the great Paris 
Polyglot. This second issue of our version exhibits a text so 
closely approaching Pococke’s, that it has been usually re- 
garded as a mere reprint of his, varied by a few conjectural 
emendations. A careful study of the two, however, has 
convinced me that the Paris editor, Gabriel Sionita, used 
an independent Ms.; for I find that in the points where his 
edition differs from its predecessor, it is for the most part 
supported by the evidence of other MSS. which have since 
come to light. 

Of these MSS., many are of very much earlier date than 
the Bodleian copy, and exhibit these Epistles in a form 
which frequently commends itself as obviously more authen- 
tic. Hardly any use, however, seems to have been made 
by European editors since Sionita, of fresh MS. authority 
for the text. The London Polyglot (Walton’s) simply 
reprints them, with but a few minute and probably casual 
variations, from its Parisian predecessor; and subsequent 
European editions (with the important exception of those 
prepared by Dr. Samuel Lee for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society) appear to be derived from Pococke’s and 
the Polyglots, helped out here and there by conjectural 
alterations. Thus, the critical editors of the Greek Testa- 
ment, with hardly an exception,’ in using our version as a 
witness to the Greek text of these Epistles, cite it only as 
represented by those two primary editions, or by editions 


1 Wetstein made some use of his Ms. op. 698), and his Prolegomena to the 
(see below, No. 13), as appears fromhis pseudo-Clementine Epistles On Vir- 
note on 2 Pet. (in his. 7. Gr.,tom.ii., ginity, page iv. 
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based directly or indirectly on them. Tischendorf, for 
example, cites it as ‘Syr. dl.” but seems to have used for 
it, for the most part (as for the Peshitto), Schaaf’s text and 
Latin Version (1710). 

Quite recently the American editors of the Syriac New 
Testament, printed at New York (1888), have done good 
service, by correcting the text of these Epistles with the 
help of a valuable fifteenth century MS. in the possession 
of Mr. R. S. Williams, of Utica, New York. The correc- 
tions thus effected are judicious and important. Though 
independently made, they coincide very frequently with 
those previously introduced by Dr. Lee, which presum- 
ably have been derived by him from the great Cambridge 
Syriac MS. Bible (Oo. I. 1, 2). 

I have within the last few years examined all the 
copies of this version (except one or two very modern 
transcripts) that I have been able to hear of. Seven 
(more cr less complete) are in the British Museum; two 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; one (formerly Wet- 
stein’s) in the Library of the Remonstrants, Amsterdam ; 
one (above-mentioned) in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary; one (procured by Ussher) in our own Library; and 
one is the property of the Earl of Crawford. All these I 
have collated. By means of a phototyped reproduction of 
the needful pages of the Williams Ms., for which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Professor Isaac H. Hall of 
New York, I have been enabled to collate it also. For 
the Bodleian copy, above-mentioned, I have been content 
to rely on Pococke’s printed text. I have compared also 
the Paris Polyglot text, representing (as I believe) a MS. 
not now forthcoming; and the Latin version of Etzel, 
published at Mainz in 1612, which is therefore several 
years prior to Pococke’s publication, and is proved by 
internal evidence to have been made from another MS., 
now lost, exhibiting a distinct text. By means of these 
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collations I have obtained the evidence of the fifteen 
extant MSS. above-mentioned,' and of the two missing ones 
used by Etzel and by Sionita; and I have thus been able 
to form a critical text of this version, freed from most of 
the apparent blunders which have hitherto disfigured it 
and tended to discredit its authority as it is exhibited in 
the ordinary editions, and which have been but partially 
removed by Lee and by the American editor. 

My chief object in this Paper is, pending the publication 
of this amended text with a complete apparatus criticus, to 
give in advance a survey of the chief points in which my 
collations have determined the true text of the version of 
which I treat, and so enabled us to restore the Greek text 
which underlies it. For the sake of convenience, I have 
thrown my summary into the form of a series of corrections 
of, and additions to, the references made by Tischendorf to 
this version, in the apparatus criticus of the eighth edition 
of his Greek Testament. In most cases it will be seen that 
the errors I have corrected, and the omissions I have sup- 
plied, are due to the imperfections of the MSS. whence the 
printed editions are derived; but a few of them arise from 
the incorrectness, or ambiguity, of the Latin versions 
included in those editions.? I have also included in my 
list many instances which Tischendorf has overlooked, or 
thought it needless to notice, of readings which are implied 
by the printed text of our version, for most of which little 
or no other authority is forthcoming, and which I find to 
disappear almost completely from the Syriac text when 
amended by the aid of the best MSS. Such instances, 
though they have no bearing on the Greek text, will, 


1 IT have to thank the Rev. G. H. 2 So far as I can judge, Tischendorf 
Gwilliam for the use of his collation of | and Tregelles seem to have consulted 
12, and Professor Bensly for that of his _ the Syriac versions mainly through the 
collations of 9 and 14; by which Ihave Latin, as given by the Polyglots or by 
been enabled to check my own. Schaaf. 
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I think, be of interest to Syriac students; and I hope the 
purification of the Syriac text effected by the removal of 
such errors will be received by Biblical scholars in general 
as acontribution of some value towards the textual criticism 
of the Greek Testament. No one who examines our ver- 
sion, or the Latin appended to it, in Pococke’s or any 
later edition, can fail to be struck by the frequency and 
serious nature of its aberrations, and to carry away the 
impression that it is an eccentric and untrustworthy 
witness to the text. It is of importance, therefore, to show 
that a fuller knowledge of it serves to rehabilitate its 
character as a version executed with ability, and with 
general faithfulness—to be relied on as fairly representing 
the text of the Greek copy, or copies, which the translator 
had before him—copies which can hardly have been less 
ancient than the Codex Alexandrinus. 

In the rest of this Paper I denote the Syriac MSS. to 
which I refer, by Arabic numerals, as in the following list. 
I have made use of all the MSS. in it, except 16, which is 
very recent, having been written after several printed 
editions had appeared :— 


1. British Museum, Add. 14,623 (7).—This Ms. (vellum) is a miscel- 
laneous collection, and contains, z7/er alia, the Seven Catholic Epistles, 
including the Four of our version, with the Three of the Peshitto, all 
complete. It is dated A. Gr. 1134 (A. D. 823), and (though in a cursive 
hand) is the oldest known Syriac copy of the Four Minor Epistles. The 
order is 1, 2, 3 John; 1, 2 Peter; Jude. 

2. Lb., Add. 14,473 (2).—The Four Epistles, in an eleventh century 
hand, bound up with a sixth century copy of the Acts and Three 
Catholic Epistles (Peshitto). Complete. Estrangelo, on vellum. 

3. £6., Add. 17,226.—Acts and Three Epistles (Peshitto), followed by 
our Four. Complete, except that the latter verses of Jude are wanting. 
A paper MS. ; probably of thirteenth or fourteenth century, 

4. 6., Add. 14,474.—Four paper leaves of twelfth century, or later, 
containing 2 and 3 John, and Jude, complete, bound into the middle 
of a ninth century MS. of the Acts and Epistles. 
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5. /d., Add, 14,681.—Acts and Epistles, Catholic (the Three followed 
by 2 and 3 John and 2 Pet.) and Pauline. Mutilated, so that Jude and 
more than half of 2 Peter are lost. Probably thirteenthcentury. Paper. 

6. Zé., Add. 17,115.—A leaf written by a ninth or tenth century 
scribe, bound up with a sixth-century copy of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. John, containing the first half of Jude. Vellum. 

All the above belong to the Nitrian collection [see Wright’s Ca/a- 
logue). 

7. L0., 7162, Rich.—A paper MS., probably of the fourteenth century 
and Maronite, of the Acts and Epistles (complete) ; the Pauline pre- 
ceded by the Catholic, which stand in the usual Greek order. [See 
Rosen and Forshall’s Catalogue.] 

8. Bodleian, Or. 119.—This is the copy used by Pococke, probably 
of the sixteenth century. A paper Ms. [See Payne Smith’s Catalogue.] 
It contains the Acts and the Catholic Epistles in their Greek order. 

g. Cambridge University, Oo. i., vol. 2.—Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
(preceded by the latter books of O. T.). Our Four (unmutilated, but 
effaced in parts) follow immediately after the other Three. Vellum; 
Estrangelo (? twelfth century). 

10. Dublin (Trinity College), B. 5. 16.—Transcribed for Ussher by a 
Maronite, A. D. 1625. A paper MS., containing the Perzcofe de 
Adultera, our Four Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

11. The copy above-mentioned as belonging to Mr. R. S. Williams. 
Written A. D. 1471, on paper. Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles (all 
seven in usual Greek order), and Pauline Epistles. 

12. A complete New Testament, belonging to the Earl of Crawford, 
in which the Catholic Epistles stand in the usual Greek order. Written 
in Tur-’Abdin (Mesopotamia), probably in the twelfth century. Vellum. 
Estrangelo. 

13- Amsterdam (Seminary of Remonstrants), No. 184.—Acts and 
Epistles (Three longer Catholic, Pauline, our Four, with ps.- Clement 
On Virginity). Paper, dated A. Gr. 1781 (= A. D. 1470). Formerly 
Wetstein’s. Once apparently a complete N. T., of which the first half 
is lost. 

14. Paris (Biblioth. Nat.), Suppl. 27.—Gospels, Acts, Epistles, our 
Four being placed after the other Three, but before the Pauline. Vellum; 
Estrangelo ; twelfth century. 

15. /d., Anc. fonds 31.—-Paper, A. D. 1582. Originally contained all 
Seven Catholic Epistles, of which there now remains but a fragment of 
1 Peter (Peshitto), with 2 Peter (in a wretched version, otherwise 
unknown), followed by 2 and 3 John and Jude of our version. 
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16. Z., Suppl. 79. vol. 5§.—The whole New Testament in the usual 
Greek order (the four previous vols. contain the Old). A modern paper 
transcript, dated A. D. 1695. 

[See for the last three Zotenberg’s Catalogue (Nos. 29, 60, 5).] 


Of the above, a few may be distinguished as forming a 
group of witnesses to the purest form of the text—1, 2, 
12, 14—to which 9 may be added. These are also the 
oldest, as is evident from paleographic considerations. 
In case of the MS. which heads the list (1), the exact date 
is noted, showing it to belong to the first quarter of the 
ninth century. It is, therefore, earlier by at least two cen- 
turies than the next in order (2); and probably more than 
three centuries separate it from the rest, none of which 
appears to have been written much before the year 1200. 
It ought, indeed, to be placed apart from the rest, by 
reason of its superiority, not only in age, but in quality of 
text. In fact, an edition printed from it, with a few neces- 
sary corrections of obvious slips, would need but little 
improvement from collation of the other copies. Now and 
then, however, it goes wrong; notably in the last verse of 
the Epistle of St. Jude. It is followed closely by 2, which 
seems to have been copied from it or from a common 
exemplar, and which alone of all the MSS. supports its 
eccentric reading of the passage just referred to. These 
two may, therefore, be placed together as a sub-class, 
leaving the other three to form a second. 

Of the remaining copies, two, 11 and 13, though written 
so late as the latter half of the fifteenth century, have been 
carefully made from good exemplars, and are of import- 
ance. They are contemporaneous, but quite independent 
of one another. 

The rest are of a lower type, and agree in the main 
with Pococke’s text, or that of the Polyglots. (An excep- 
tion is 6, which is about tenth century, but is too frag- 
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mentary to be classed.) Most of these, however (especially 
3), contribute some evidence of value. Even our Dublin 
copy (10), which is latest in date of those I have collated, 
though for the most part supporting Pococke’s, now and 
then is found to side with the minority in favour of the 
better reading. It is unfortunate that the copy (8) which 
fell into Pococke’s hands, and has through his edition 
dominated most subsequent ones, is among the worst— 
perhaps the very worst—in the whole list. The lost copies 
whence Etzel’s version and the Polyglot text are derived, 
though better than 8, must have belonged also to this late 
and inferior class. 

To sum up, we may distinguish [omitting 6—see 
above |— 

A. The older and better MSS.; five: all on vellum; 
divided into—(A,) Two copies (1, 2) superior to the rest in 
age and merit; closely akin; neither of them forming part 
of a complete New Testament: (A,) Three copies (9, 12, 14), 
all probably of twelfth century; each embodied in a volume 
purporting to be a complete New Testament; all three 
written in the same modified type of Estrangelo. 

B. The inferior MSS.; nine: all on paper, and cursive ; 
divided into—(B,) Two copies (11 and 13), both late fif- 
teenth century; both carefully edited, and preserving the 
true text in many points; each forming part of what was, 
or was meant to be, a complete New Testament: (B,) Seven 
less important copies, various in date, character, value, 
completeness, and place of origin. 

C. One MS. (16), which is a recent transcript, of no 
evidential value. 

Of the editions, the Polyglots (as follows from what I 
have said of the MSS.) give these Epistles in a somewhat 
less faulty form than Pococke’s or those based on it. The 
American (following 11) is a great improvement on all 
these ; but Dr. Lee’s edition has a better basis in 9, and 
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approaches not less nearly to textual accuracy. Neither 
of these, however, has been made generally accessible to 
students by the accompaniment of a Latin version; and I 
have, therefore, thought it necessary to call attention in 
the following to many errors which they have already cor- 
rected, but by which Tischendorf, Tregelles, and previous 
editors of the Greek Testament have been misled. In the 
time of those excellent critics the American edition had 
not yet been issued; and they appear not to have known, 
at all events, not to have consulted, that of Dr. Lee. 


I. 2 Peter i. 1.—Tischendorf notes ‘Syr. >: om. «ai 
aréoroX\oc. But the omission is merely an accidental 
oversight on the part of the scribe of the Bodleian MS. (8) 
which has passed thence into Pococke’s and some other 
texts. All the other Syriac MSS. insert the words, as do 
the Polyglots, and Etzel’s version, followed by Dr. Lee, 
the American editor, and many others. Wetstein (272 doc.) 
corrects this mistake from his MS. Our version, therefore, 
ought no longer to be cited for this omission. 

11. J6.—On the words év d«aootvy, Tischendorf notes 
‘Syr. bodletp.. per gustitiam.’ This is from the Latin of the 
Polyglots and Schaaf as regards ‘Syr. 4!” (our version), 
and from that of White as regards ‘Syr. »’ (the Hark- 
leian). But his note is misleading, inasmuch as it sug- 
gests a variant, dia diaoobyng. Both Syriac versions 
have 2 (év), and so Pococke, ‘in jus¢ztia’; as also Etzel. 

mW. 2 Peter i. 3.—Here Tischendorf reads idia dd&y kat 
aoery (with RACP, some cursives, Latin Vulgate, &c.) for da 
ddEnc Kat aperig Of Rec. (so BKL and most cursives), which 
Westcott and Hort retain. He adds ‘ Syr. >), 22 gloriam 
sut tpstus et virtutis. Here again he borrows from the 
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Polyglot Latin, or from Schaaf; and this is a correct 
rendering of the Syriac as read by them. Pococke has 
the same reading, but renders the last word wrongly, ‘ vzr- 
tute. All the Syriac copies of group A, however, and 
likewise 11, and 5, omit the prefixed 2, which causes this 
seeming aberration of our translator; and Etzel confirms 
them. This correction is made by Dr. Lee (after 9) and 
by the American editor (after 11). Our version, therefore, 
agrees exactly with the reading adopted by Tischendorf. 

Iv. 2 Peter i. 4.—In this verse an undoubtedly false read- 
ing of the Syriac (Ls;008 = cognitiones) is given by Schaaf 
after Pococke (from 8); but is ignored by Tischendorf, who 
perhaps read with the Polyglots (or else adopted the easy 
emendation suggested by Pococke, 2” Joc.) |4,:00.8 = pro- 
misstones, for trayyéAuara. The mistake is of a single letter 
(the penultimate), and occurs only in Mss. of the inferior 
group. Four of the best group (1, 2, 12, 14), with 11, 
confirm Pococke’s conjectural correction. The true read- 
ing is given in the American edition (from 11), but not in 
Lee’s (9 being at this point undecipherable) ; nor by Etzel. 

v. /6.—Tischendorf mentions that ‘ Syr. >’ renders 
tiua ‘honores,’ as if it were a noun; and accordingly, all 
the editions, and nearly all the MSS., give },a.). Hence 
the suggestion would naturally arise, that the translator 
read riuac, or else mistook rima for a noun, But two of 
the best copies (12 and 14) have |-sa. (adj., = preczous) ; 
and so (apparently ?) 9. No doubt this is the true reading. 
In 1, the scribe seems to have written, by mistake, |,O4 
= holocausta; putting dolath for rish, and omitting the 
second yud. A corrector has conjecturally inserted the 
initial olaph (|); and this probably has originated the 
adjectival reading, which 2 and most copies have fol- 
lowed, 

vi. 2 Peter i. 15.—Against the best attested reading 
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erovoasw, which Tischendorf retains (with most editors—so 
Rec., Latin Vulgate, &c., on the authority of most MSS., 
including all uncials except yg), he cites ‘ Syr. >dl-etp,.’ in 
support of orovddcare, which a very few cursives have. 
This is true as regards the Harkleian, and as regards our 
version in the edition used by him: so also most Syriac 
copies, and Etzel. But all the Mss. of the best group (A) 
substitute a reading which properly represents orovdaZw, 
which is found in and one cursive. Lee corrects accord- 
ingly, from 9. The other reading may have got into the 
other Syriac copies from the Harkleian. One of them (13, 
Wetstein’s) has Harkleian variants inserted here and there 
in its margin, and at least one has been foisted into its 
text. See below, xliv., note. 

vit. 2 Peter i. 20.—On this verse Tischendorf does not 
notice the strange rendering given by our translator, who 
must have read éid\voig for émiAdcewe (unless he mistook 
the latter word for a nominative), and made idfag agree 
with yoapiic, as genitive depending on éwiAvorg, not on mo0- 
gnreta, so that the result is: Quod omnts prophetia scripture 
su@ solutio non sit, ‘ that no prophecy is the interpretation 
of its own Scripture.’ All the Syriac MSS. agree in this. 
In the Harkleian a still further distortion of the passage is 
to be found, with the same misrendering, or misreading, of 
émiAboewe, and with the substitution besides of ypapy moogn- 
telac for mpogpnreia ypagiig, a reading which occurs also in 
one or two Greek cursives. 

vill. 2 Peter ii. 1.—On iv ry Aaw, Tischendorf notes, 
‘Syr. bedl. 272 mundo.’ So all the European editions, and 
Etzel. But there is here a manifest corruption of the Syriac 
text. For ka\so we ought to read (Sass, = zn populo, 
differing only by the omission of /omad (\) after ’ee (\), 
which it so closely resembles. This correction is properly 
made in the American edition (from 11); and is placed 
beyond doubt by the concurrence of all MSs. of the best 
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group (except 9, which is hardly legible here) ; to which 
3 here joins itself, and 5 (doubtfully). 

IX. 2 Peler ii. 6.—All the printed editions of our version 
make this verse open abruptly, as if the cai were omitted 
from the Greek text represented by it. So also Etzel. 
Tischendorf does not notice this; and though his failure to 
do so was probably inadvertent, it appears that he was 
right. There is sufficient authority for restoring the con- 
junction to its place in the Syriac. In three Mss. of the 
superior group, including the two best, (1, 2, and 14— 
probably in 9, and also in 3), the verse begins with ,2o. 
(In 12 2 is inserted without ©). 

x. /j.—Tischendorf retains the reading of Rec., ae- 
stv, which has on its side the great majority of Ms. 
authorities and the Vulgate, against aceBéow, which is read 
by BP and one or two cursives, and adopted by Westcott 
and Hort: but he does not cite either Syriac version. The 
Latin version of Schaaf is cum exemplum imptts qui futurt 
erant proposutt ; and those of Pococke and of the Poly- 
glots, and the earlier one of Etzel, are substantially the 
same. If this were a correct rendering of the Syriac, it 
would appear that the translator found in his Greek copy 
either péAAovoww aceséow, Or peAXAdvTwv aoe3ov. But the 
Syriac may be more properly rendered by cum exemplum 
impits futurorum |t.e. ‘an example to the ungodly of 
persons about to be’ | proposuzt. Now, this exactly repre- 
sents the reading of the minority of the Greek MSS., peA- 
Advrwy aciBeorv. I conclude, therefore, that this was the 
reading known to the Syriac translator, and that the 
editors above cited have misunderstood it. It seems pretty 
clear that they were misled by a desire to conform the 
Syriac to the Greek Rec. reading, which was the only one 
known to them; and that they regarded zmpzzs gui futurt 
erant (‘the ungodly that should hereafter be’) as equiva- 
lent to peAAdvrwv aaef3civ (‘those that after should live un- 
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godly’). The ambiguity of the Syriac particle 2, used as 
it is both for a relative pronoun and as the sign of the 
genitive case, makes it possible to understand the word 
for peAAdvtwv, to which it is prefixed, either as meaning 
‘of those about to be,’ or ‘who were about to be;’ and the 
editors have fixed on the latter signification, but I believe 
mistakenly. The Syriac translator seems to have been con- 
tent to render word for word the Greek he had before him, 
and to have regarded peAAdvtwy as genitive plural mascu- 
line, though the sense of the words, when so rendered, is 
far from satisfactory. But one Syriac MS., that of Mr. 
Williams (12), has a different and probably preferable 
reading, according to which peAAdvrwv is rendered, not as a 
masculine, but as a neuter participle (in Syriac represented 
by feminine'), giving the meaning, ‘an example of ¢hzngs 
about to be to the ungodly.’ Ifthis be the true reading, it 
appears not only that (as I have shown) the Syriac trans- 
lator read peAAdvtwv aceSéow, but that he understood it 
correctly. 

It is to be added, that the closely cognate Harkleian 
version gives a rendering which agrees with the Williams 
text, translating peAAdvrwy by the feminine—that is, 
treating it as neuter. White, in his edition of this ver- 
sion, perversely renders the sentence—exemplum earum 
que impie future erant ponens, sc. (I suppose) czvztatum. 
But ‘impiz’ is a distinct misrendering of the Syriac he 
had before him; and the feminine words do not refer to 
‘cities,’ but are (as above) representative of the Greek 
neuter. ‘he correct rendering of this version is simply, 
exemplum corum que impits futura sunt ponens, the trans- 
lator regarding doe3éow as connected in construction with 
MeAASYTW, NOt With brdderyna TeDeKwe. 

Both versions are therefore clearly to be added to the 
authorities for aoeBéow, as against aaeBeiv. 


1 The American editor does not adopt this feminine rendering. 
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x1. 2 Pet. ii. 8.—Rec. reads 6 before Sixatog, which 
Westcott and Hort omit on the sole authority of B, but 
place it in their margin. Tischendorf retains it, adding 
‘cum NACKLP al omn. ““,’ but making no reference to 
any version. The printed Syriac, supported by most of the 
Syriac MSS., seems to represent the anarthrous reading ; 
but as the Syriac language has no article, the evidence of 
this version can have no weight on the side of omission. 
But three MSS. (1, 2, 3), of which 1 and 2 are the oldest 
extant, subjoin the pronoun om, which is apparently used 
to represent the definite article. Accepting this as the true 
reading of the Syriac, it is clear that the translator read 
6 Sixaoc. 

xu. 2 Pet. ii. 10.—Tischendorf cites ‘Syr. od) etp.’ for 
the reading ér:Oupiac, which is found in CP and many cur- 
sives ; but himself adheres (as do Westcott and Hort) to 
imOunia of Rec., which has on its side the other uncials. 
most cursives, and the Vulgate. The true Syriac text, 
however, as established by 1, 2, 12, with 3 (against the 
other MSS. available in this place, the printed texts, and 
Etzel), supports ém@uyia. The Harkleian is correctly re- 
ported by Tischendorf as in favour of émBupiate. 

xu. 2 Pet. ii. 11.—In this verse all the uncials except 
A, and most cursives, insert rapa xvpiy, which words some 
editors omit. Tischendorf inserts them, with Rec.; also 
Westcott and Hort (but in brackets). A few cursives side 
with A, and so does the Vulgate. Tischendorf cites as on 
the side of omission ‘ Syr, odl-ctp.txt.’ The words are not 
found in the printed texts, or Etzel’s version, nor in most 
Syriac MSS.; but they are inserted by all the Mss. of 
group A (except 14), and by 3, and must therefore be 
regarded as belonging to the true Syriac text. 

By ‘Syr.»’ (above) Tischendorf means that the 
words do not form part of the Harkleian text: they are, 
however, found in it, marked with an asterisk (which is 
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what he expresses by placing ‘ Syr.?«*’ among the 
authorities for inserting them). Asterisks may have been 
used by Thomas of Harkel in these Epistles to mark words 
which he introduced into his version from the Philoxenian, 
but which his Greek Mss. did not exhibit. Assuming, 
therefore, that the version with: which this paper deals is 
the original Philoxenian, we have perhaps in this asterisk 
the evidence of Thomas, in support of the five MSs. above 
cited, to establish the words wapa xupiw as part of the text 
known to the Philoxenian translator. 

xIv. 2 Pet. ii. 14.—Here Tischendorf reads axarazatbcrove 


auaptiag With Rec., against axaramavorou apuapriag of several 
cursives, supported bythe Vulgate. Most cursives support 
him, and all the uncials, except AB, which, as they give the 
unintelligible axaramdorovc, are probably to be reckoned as 
agreeing with the rest. He quotes ‘ Syr. bd-etp,’ as in 
favour of axararaterov. But he is here misled by Schaaf’s 
version, which gives ‘Alenos .. . peccatts tndesinentibus’ 


(= axararabotwv auaptiwv). Similarly Pococke. If this were 
correct, it would follow that the Syriac supports the geni- 
tive case, but not the singular number, of the reading 
axataravorov auagriac. Etzel’s rendering is to the same 
effect. But it is plain that the Syriac is meant as a render- 
ing of axararatvorovg apaptiacg, regarded by the translator, 
not as an accusative plural adjective, followed by a noun in 
genitive singular, but as an adjective and noun both in 
accusative plural agreeing with one another—not ‘ having 
eyes full of adultery and unceasing from sin,’ but ‘ having 
eyes full of adultery, and [having] unceasing sins ’—a 
rendering which, however improbable, is grammatically 
possible. So the Polyglots correctly render ‘ habentes oculos 

. et peccata tndesinentia. It follows, therefore, that our 
Syriac translator ought to be cited on the side of axara- 
tavoroucg, not Of axaratatvarov. 


The same applies to his successor, the Harkleian 
VOL. VII. x 
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translator, whose version is here identical with ours, and 
is mistranslated by White in the same way as by Po- 
cocke. 

xv. 2 Pet. ii. 17.—Tischendorf omits to note that the 
Syriac (as read by Schaaf, with Pococke and the Poly. 
glots) gives for irs daiAarog a rendering represented by 
desuper (Xs). But this (though found in the Bodleian 
MS. (8) and in 7 and 10) is plainly a mistake for {lx\s, 
procella, which is the reading of all the other Mss. (ex- 
cept that one or two write it as a plural), and is adopted 
by Lee and by the American editor. Etzel likewise had 
the true reading in his copy, for he renders a ‘turbine 
Wetstein also notices and corrects this blunder—page v. 
(Prolegg. in Epp. ps.-Clem.); as also the next-mentioned 
(XVI). 

XVI. 2 Pet. ii. 18.—Here also, on the expression tmrépoyxa 
paradrytoc, Tischendorf passes over the Syriac evidence 
as given by Schaaf after his predecessors ; which Schaaf 
represents by /udibrium vanztatts (so Polyglots ; rzdzculum, 
Poc.; also Etzel, derzstonem). These are fair renderings of 
the Syriac word in the printed texts, Jonoy, which is 
found not only in the Bodleian copy (8), but in many 
others. All MSS. of the best group, however, agree in 
reading Loa, (as also 13, and 3—but without the plural 
sign) = stupenda, which evidently is meant.as a rendering of 
tripoyxa. This reading is confirmed by the Harkleian, 
which gives the same word (with umzepoyxa [sic] in the 
margin); also by the rendering of imépoyxa in both ver- 
sions, where it occurs in Jude 16, by the cognate Jonny 
This latter was used by the Syro-Hexaplar translator to 
render the same Greek adjective where it occurs in 
Deut. xxx. 11, as we learn from Masius (Syrorum Peculium 
S.V. > on the authority of his Ms. (now missing). 
This correction is adopted by Lee from g. 

xvii. /6.—Rec. has iv aoe\yelac, with very faint show 
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of authority. Tischendorf (also Westcott and Hort) omit 
iv, with nearly all the MSs. But P and some cursives, also 
Vulgate, read aceAyelac, and Tischendorf cites ‘Syr, bedl-et p.’ 
in support of this reading. As regards the Harkleian, this 
isa correct statement. But the older version renders the 
Greek by a plural adjective, as if it read acsdyéow, a 
reading unknown to the Greek authorities. It may be that 
this rendering is meant to represent aceAyelac (‘lusts of un- 
cleanness’ < ‘unclean lusts’). All, however, that can be 
confidently concluded is that the Syriac translator did not 
read év. I cannot help suspecting that he read aceAyelac 
and mistook it for a feminine adjective, dative plural. 

xvi. 2 Pet. ii. 22.—Tischendorf does not notice the 
omission of the «ai, which connects the two proverbial 
sayings in this verse, in Pococke’s (after 8) and all Euro- 
pean editions, and Etzel. No other authority has been 
cited for this omission. The copulative is restored by the 
American editor after 11, which is supported (as I find) by 
all the MSS. of group A, and also by all the other mss. 
which contain the passage, and no doubt is the true Syriac 
reading. Lee, however, omits it. 

~ XIX. 2 Pet. iii. 5.—In like manner, the earlier printed 
editions (with 8, &c.) omit yap in this verse, and Tischen- 
dorf passes over the omission silently. Here again most 
of the better copies insert the word (1, 2, 9, 12; also 11), 
as does Etzel. It is inserted by the American editor, and 
(in this case) by Lee, and supported by the Greek and all 
other authorities. 

Xx. 2 Pet. iii.9.—To the authorities for Bpadive against 
Bpadvvet, Tischendorf might have added ‘Syr, bed-etp.’ 
Both Syriac versions render the verb as a present, as the 
Latin Vulgate, &c. (4avdat). So Etzel (moratur). 

xx. 2 Pet. iii. 10.—The last word of this verse is read 
by Tischendorf xaraxayjoera:, with Rec. (after AL and most 


cursives; so also the Latin and most versions, including 
X2 
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the text of the Harkleian). But NBKP and two or three 
cursives have the difficult reading eipeOhserar, which the 
Armenian supports. Westcott and Hort place this word 
in their text, but mark it as a corruption (probably, they 
suggest, of pujeerar). Tischendorf acknowledges that, on the 
evidence, the reading evpeOhoerac ought to be preferred, but 
regards it as unintelligible, and therefore inadmissible; 
but intimates that, with ovy before it, it would be satis- 
factory. The reading so modified has no support from 
Greek MSS., though agavio@joovra of C agrees with it in 
sense; and the only authorities he alleges for it are ‘Sah. 
Syr. 4.” Accordingly, in all the printed texts, from 
Pococke’s to that of New York (confirmed by Etzel), the 
Syriac represents the reading ovy evoeBhoera. On this 
reading the evidence of the MSS. collated by me is con- 
clusive. Six omit the negative—1, 2 [text], 12 (the three 
best of group A), with 11, 13, and also 7, But in 2 it is 
inserted in the margin, apparently fArzma manu—but in 
the ordinary cursive ((]), whereas the text of the MS. is 
written in the Estrangelo character. In 7 the scribe, as 
if in doubt, leaves a small space before the verb. All 
the rest insert it in the text. The inference seems 
certain, that the translator had before him the reading 
evpeOncerac (without the negative), which he rendered 
literally; and that the earlier scribes wrote down his 
rendering faithfully, until some one or more of them, 
finding the passage, when so read, difficult to under- 
stand, thought, as Tischendorf did, that a negative was 
required to make sense, and inserted {) accordingly. We 
actually detect the scribe of 2 (an eleventh century MS.) in 
the act of making this interpolation. The reading obtained 
by this process is certainly plausible, and has the support of 
the parallel expressions ov evpiaxero (of Enoch’s translation, 
Hebr. xi. 5: cp. Gen. v. 24 [LXX.]), and ovby evpéOnoav (of 
the disappearance of the mountains, Rev. xvi. 20: cp. 
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Dan. xi. 19 [Theodot. and Chis., &c. |). But it seems possible 
to retain eipeOijoera, though Westcott and Hort give it up 
as a corruption, and to understand by it deprehendentur, 
‘shall be discovered,’ or ‘disclosed’ (as Luke xix. 48; 
xxiii, 2; Acts iv. 2; also Ezech. xxviii. 15 [LXX.], ebpéOn 
ra aduxhuara év coi). The author of the second century trea- 
tise, commonly (but wrongly) known as the Second Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, appears to have had this passage, 
thus read, in his mind, when he wrote—ipyerac 4 ruta tie 
kplaewe we KAiBavog Kaduevog, Kal raxijoovtal twee [?] Tov 
ovpavar, kal Tasca ¥ yi) WE pOAL3og éwt Tupi THKOMEVOS, Kai TOTE 
I may 
add, that among the authorities for eipeAjoerar, Tischendorf 
quotes the Harkleian margin; and rightly, for though in 
White’s edition the negative is prefixed to the verb, this is 
an arbitary interpolation, made by the editor against the 
evidence of his Ms. The result is, that of the two Syriac 
versions, the text of one, and the margin of the other 
(probably derived from the former) support evo<Ojoera, and 
that the Sahidic stands alone as a witness for ovy evocOhoerat. 
It seems not improbable that if older MSs. of this version 
come to light, the negative may prove to be a late and 
untrustworthy insertion, as in the version before us.* 

Xx. 2 Pet. iii. 16.—Pococke’s, Schaaf’s, and other edi- 
tions omit a pronoun, so as to make it appear as if the 
relative @ (before of aya@cic) was wanting in the under- 
lying Greek. Tischendorf passes this omission without 
notice, and it appears to be an error of the Bodleian (8) 
and other late Syriac MSS. The pronoun is duly inserted in 


, ‘ 7 a A 4 ” ~ > , 
gpavyoerat Ta Kpugta Kal Ta paveoa epya TWwv avOowrwv. 


3 Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, 
as Tischendorf has done, state the 
Syriac evidence correctly, so far as the 
imperfect materials accessible to them 
permitted: unlike earlier editors, such 
as Alford, Scholz, &c., who follow 


Griesbach in the erroneous statement, 
that both the Syriac versions support 
a ¢. 
alone 


apavicdjoovra. 
Dr. Sanday (Appendices ad 
N. 7.) has given the facts as above 


the reading 


stated, in a complete form. 
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the Polyglots, and in most Mss.—(all of group A, 11 and 
13, and also 3, 7, 10). This correction is, however, not 
adopted by Lee; only by the American editor. 

XXII. 2 John 3.—Tischendorf cites ‘Syr. 4’ for the 
omission, and ‘ Syr.”-’ for the retention, of xugiov before 
*Inoov Xpicrov. He omits it, as do Westcott and Hort, on 
the authority of AB, some cursives, and many versions, 
Rec. retains it, with most cursives, and NKLP. But the 
true Syriac text, as established by 1, 2, 9, and 12—also 
3, 4,5 (?), gives wSO = xuplov ier (though the other copies, 
together with Etzel, and all printed editions except Lee’s, 
omit it), This, however, is probably meant to render the 
simple xvgtov—properly u;80, as the Harkleian has it. 

XXIv. 2 Fohn 5.—On the rival readings ypagwy and 
ypayw in this verse, Tischendorf does not refer to either 
Syriac version; probably because the Latin translation of 
both seemed to imply a third reading, ypagw, and no 
equivalent for we appears in any printed text of our 
version known to him, nor in Etzel. This defect, however, 
is supplied by Lee on the authority of 9, and (with im- 
material variation) by the American editor on that of 
11; with which MSS. agree substantially, 1, 9, 12, 14 (also 
5), all confirming the reading wc... yodpwv. This 
reading the Greek uncials unanimously attest, and most 
other authorities; and it is adopted by Rec. (though 
Tischendorf says ‘s yoayw’), as well as by Tischendort» 
Westcott and Hort, &c. 

xxv. 2 Fohn 6.—Tischendorf does not notice that the 
Syriac of Schaaf, &c. (also Etzel), reads for rag évroAag 
avrov, tiv évroAny, a reading which has no other attestation. 
I mention it merely to correct it. In 1, 12, 14 (also in 11, 
and apparently in 9) the reading ra¢ évroAag avrov is 
followed. The rest support the ordinary printed text; 
which Lee retains, but which is corrected in the American 
edition. 
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XXVI. 2 Yohn 10.—In like manner Tischendorf passes 
over the reading yafpev cor xai xalpav (for yaipev simply), 
which Schaaf and previous editions follow (rendering it, 
salve tibt te vale; also Etzel, ave e¢ vale). It is unsupported 
by Greek or other authorities. Cod. 12 omits all the interpo- 
lated words; 1 and 2, also 3 and 4, have yaipev oo (omitting 
kai xafpev); and 5 likewise, the scribe having first written 
xat xalpev, and then erased it; 9 omits xal yaipev, and (ap- 
parently) oo also. The text as printed has all the other 
copies in its favour, including even 14, and also 11 and 13. 
The American editor has, nevertheless, corrected his text 
into conformity with the Greek; I suppose conjecturally, 
but upheld (as it now appears) by good MS. authority. The 
same correction had previously been made by Lee. 

XXVIII. 2 Fohn 13.—For the insertion of  yapic ped’ 
vuwv at the end of the Epistle, Tischendorf cites (with a 
very few other authorities) ‘ Syr. 4 Syr. ?-°*.’ All printed 
editions of our version bear out his statement: also Etzel, 
with most MSS. But the interpolation is not found in 1, 9, 
12, 14, nor in 5, which however inserts on its margin 
words representing 7 ydapic pera cov. All these MSS., how- 
ever, insert auijv. Most modern editors—Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, &c.—make the Epistle end abruptly 
with rij¢ &Aekrije. 

The Harkleian version (as Tischendorf correctly inti- 
mates) inserts the words, but marks then: with an asterisk. 
If this symbol has the meaning suggested above under x., 
it signifies that Thomas of Harkel found the words in the 
Philoxenian version, but discredited them on the authority 
of his Greek MS. If so, it goes to confirm the words as 
belonging to our text (assuming it to be the original 
Philoxenian). But the relation borne to our text by the 
Harkleian asterisks is not clearly made out, nor are we 
sure that it was uniform. And there is reason to suspect 
that some asterisks which now appear in the MSS. have 


SETS on a renee: eon amen 
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been by mistake substituted by the scribes for obeli. We 
cannot, therefore, rely on this confirmation (or on that 
noticed under X.) as certain. 

XXVIII. 3 Fohn 1.—All the editions, with all the mss. 
except 1 and 2, support a reading ayamnrw pov, unattested 
otherwise, and unnoticed by Tischendorf. Likewise in 
verses 2, 5, 11, the editions imply ayamnr? juev, which the 
Syriac MSS. without exception support, but which no other 
authority confirms. [So in Jude 3, 17, and 20, ayamyrot 
pov. | . 

XXIX. 3 Yohn 4.—Here again Tischendorf passes by 
the reading of all the editions, and of Etzel, which makes 
this verse begin with xai. The copulative has no other 
than Syriac authority; and though found in most MSS., is 
omitted by 1, 9, 12, 14. 

xxx. /b.—For yapav of Rec. and of most authorities, 
B, the Coptic, and the Latin Vulgate substitute yapuw, 
which Westcott and Hort place in their text, relegating 
xapav to the margin. Among the authorities for yapav 
Tischendorf omits to reckon both Syriac versions. All 
the MSS. agree on this point. 

XXxI. 3 Yohn 6.—On this verse Tischendorf notes, 
‘Syr. 4: om. mooréupac.’ So Schaaf and all European 
editions, including Lee’s, following 8 ; also Etzel. But the 
American editor corrects the omission (which is evidently 
an accidental one, arising from the repetition of A4}), after 
his MS. (11); with which agree all the other MSS., except 
7, 10,15. Thus our version is on the side of romoeg moo- 
méupac, with Rec., Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
most authorities, against rojoacg mootéiupec of C and the 
Latin Vulgate. 

XXXII. 3 Fohn 7.—All the MSS. of our version support 
tOvuv, the reading of KLP and most cursives, against 
M@vixov of ABC, &c. Rec. gives the former, but modern 
critical editions (no doubt rightly) prefer the latter. The 
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Harkleian agrees with our version, and likewise the Latin 
Vulgate. Tischendorf does not refer to either Syriac on 
this point, but, in citing the Vulgate gen/zbus, remarks that 
it may be meant for a loose representation of é@vxav. Pos- 
sibly the Syriac rendering may be similarly explained. 

XXXII. 3 ohn 9.—Tischendorf does not notice the 
reading tur (for avrwy), though all the earlier editions of 
the Syriac attest it, as does Etzel. The majority of the 
Syriac MSS. confirm it; but no Greek or other authority 
has been adduced in support of it. It is most probably 
a mere blunder, affecting but one letter, @a\u = tuov 
for CON42 = adrév. The latter is substituted by Lee from 
g, and by the American editor from 11, with which agree 
two more of the best MSS. (12, 14). The reading of 1 
(eotdo? = avtwv Tavtwy) seems to be a slip of the pen 
for oLN4?. 

XXXIV. 3 Yohn 10.—There is far less authority for the 
remarkable reading éav %\@y, tromvijoov (for av Edw, 
Urouvijow), unmentioned by Tischendorf, and unsupported 
except by ourversion as given by Schaaf, &c., after Pococke. 
In this case, however, the division is rather among the 
printed editions than the MSS.; for the Polyglots, as well 
as Lee’s and the American, have a reading which agrees 
with the Greek, and which is supported by nearly every 
available MS., and by Etzel. A few of the MSS. (2, 3, 4), 
are defective in this place, but 2 is corrected, secunda 
manu, into agreement with the rest. Of the two Syriac 
verbs, the reading of the former depends on the plac- 
ing of a diacritic point; of the latter, on the insertion 
or omission of the first letter, which happens to be 
the same as the last letter of the preceding word. It 
can hardly be doubted therefore that we have here merely 
a blunder on the part of the scribe 8 (the Bodleian MsS.), 
which is really the sole clear authority for this variant. 
In 9, an intermediate reading appears, representing éav 
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tOw, brouvioare. Bagster’s edition represents yet another, 
éav %\Ow, irouviooy; for which I find no Ms. authority 
(except 5, doubtfully). 
"  - X¥xxv. 3 Yohn 11.—Among the authorities for 8 before 
xaxorowv, Which is the reading of Rec., with L and some 
cursives and versions, Tischendorf cites our version 
(‘Syr. bedl. e¢’), And so all the printed editions, and Etzel’s 
version ; and all the MSS.—with the important exception 
of 1, which omits the conjunction, thus agreeing with the 
reading of the remaining Greek copies, the Latin Vulgate, 
and the Harkleian. It is to be noted that the conjunction 
inserted is not —»? (= éé), but the mere prefix 0 (=«ai). The 
testimony of our version in this instance, therefore, if not 
quite decisive, ought probably to be reckoned as against é¢. 

XXXVI. 3 Fohn 12.—Here Tischendorf cites ‘Syr, bedl-et 
p-mg-’ as supporting the reading of C, which inserts rij¢ 
éxxAnoiac kat before ric aAnOeiac. And so Etzel, all the 
editions, and nearly all the MSS., of our version. The 
exceptions are:—1, which has no trace of rij¢ éx«Anolag; 
and 14, which follows the reading of A, when éxxAnolag is 
substituted for aAnOciac. In this case, therefore, as in 
the last, 1 stands alone in supporting the best attested 
and usually adopted Greek reading. But inasmuch as 
the Harkleian margin gives the fuller reading in a form 
substantially agreeing with that exhibited by the great 
majority of the copies of our version, it is not to be sum- 
marily discarded. ‘The probability is, that éxxAnoiag was 
(as attested by A) an early variant for aAnOeiac, that it 
was noted by the author of our version as a variant, and 
found its way very early from his margin into the text; 
and that it then was adopted in all known copies except 1, 
either substituted for aAnfeiag (as in 14), or prefixed to it 
so as to form a conflate reading (as in the remaining 
copies). The reading of C is no doubt to be accounted for 
in a similar way; but the Syriac is probably not derived 
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from it, but the result of an independent conflation. The 
Harkleian marginal reading may possibly have been 
derived from a copy of our version, but more probably 
from a Greek MS. agreeing with C. 

xxxvu. /b.—For oidare of Rec., Tischendorf (with 
Westcott and Hort) reads oidag with NABC, several cur- 
sives, and most versions, including the Latin Vulgate; 
but cites ‘Syr. >dl-etp’ as siding with most Greek cursives, 
and the remaining uncials in support of the received read- 
ing. Accordingly all the older editions, and most of the 
MSS., of our version have the plural verb, which Etzel also 
exhibits. But four MSs. of the best group (1, 9, 12, and 14), 
follow the reading oiéag, which Lee adopts. The Hark- 
leian is on the side of the plural, as Tischendorf states ; 
but writes oidare in its margin, which seems to imply that 
Thomas found the singular in the Philoxenian text, but 
corrected it on the authority of his Greek Ms. If this be 
so, it confirms us in accepting the singular verb as the 
true reading of our version; which is therefore to be 
removed from among the witnesses for oidare, and entered 
as one of those for oiéac. 

XAXVII. Fude 2.—The variant év ayary, for cat ayamn, 
is not noticed by Tischendorf, though found in all editions 
of the Syriac, and in Etzel. The latter reading is, how- 
ever, supported by 1 and 2, also by 3, 4 (?), 6; which 
probably give the true text. No other authority is quoted 
for ¢v ayamy, which is probably a blunder of an early Syriac 
scribe, mistaking © for ©. 

XXXIX. Fude 3.—Some Greek copies, headed by SAB 
and (apparently) C, and some versions, prefix ua to 
swrnpiac ; for which a few others, with the Latin Vulgate, 
have tuwv. The Received text, and most MSS. (including 
KP), give neither. Tischendorf places ‘ Syr. ol. ete’ among 
the versions that support iju@v, which he adopts, as do 
Westcott and Hort. This is no doubt correct, though one 
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good Syriac copy (2) omits the pronoun, and another (4) 
follows the reading dur. 

XL. Fude 4.—For seordrnv Ocdv, cai xbpiov judy "Incory 
Xpisrov, Tischendorf reads Seordrny xai xipiov .. ., with 
many editors; on the authority of SABC and some cur- 
sives, and of several versions including the Latin Vulgate. 
For @edv (of Rec.) he cites KLP, and many cursives, but 
of the versions only ‘ Syr. **¢-«tp’ But he omits to note 
that most printed editions of our version (all, so far as 
I have observed, except Lee’s) exhibit the reading in 
a much more remarkable form. They omit «ai: so as 
to make Ceordrny Ocdv part of the title attributed to our 
Lord Jesus Christ—a variant which if true would be of 
the highest importance. Etzel’s version goes with them in 
this. The best copies, however, fail to confirm this 
reading. The xai is represented in the text as given by 1, 
2,12, 14; also 13.4 It may therefore be concluded that 
our version is rightly reckoned with the Harkleian as a 
witness to the reading of the Received text. 

XLI. Fude 5.—The Received text with NKL and most 
cursives reads ¢iéorag vuac, but Tischendorf and most 
modern editors omit the pronoun. For the omission he 
cites AB and some cursives, the Latin Vulgate, and all the 
versions, including ‘Syr. 4-etp’ This is a mistake; all 
MSS. and editions of our version exhibit the pronoun, as 
does the Harkleian also. Pococke expresses it (as Etzel 
had done before him) in his Latin version, which Schaaf 
follows: but the Polyglots neglect to insert vos, and White 
likewise. On this point, however, it is impossible to rely 
on the Syriac witnesses, inasmuch as the pleonastic idiom 


* Here again Wetstein notes that in ps.-Clem. R., page v.; also his note 
his Ms. (13) differs from the printed im doc. It was probably from Wetstein 
text; but quotes one Greek cursive that Lee derived his reading here, for 
(19) for the omission. Seehis Prolegg. his own MS, (9) is illegible at this point. 
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of the language would lead the translators to supply the 
pronoun even if wanting in the Greek. See (¢.g.) 2 Pet. 
i, 12. 

xLu. /é.—For rovro of Rec., which is the reading of 
KL and most cursives, Tischendorf reads ravra, which is 
supported by NAB and a few cursives, and by most of the 
versions, including the Latin Vulgate and the Harkleian, 
and is adopted in most modern editions. As an indirect 
support of this reading, he cites mwavrac as read by 
‘Syr. bedl.’ Accordingly, mavrag is represented in all the 
editions, and nearly all the MSS., and by Etzel’s version. 
Dr. Hort mentions it (2 Joc.) as ‘ possibly right.’ But 1 
and 2 represent wavra, which is probably the true Syriac 
reading, the other being an easy and natural corruption of 
it, by the change of the termination (Q9— for wo). 
Our version thus appears to be directly, and not merely 
indirectly, a witness for wavra. 

XLil. Yude 7.—Tischendorf here again (as in XLI.) re- 
presents the Syriac versions as taking a side when they 
are really neutral. He quotes ‘Syr. od! ¢tp-’ in support of 
tporov tovrore (which he reads, as do Westcott and Hort, 
with NABC and a few cursives), against rovroe rpdrov of 
Rec. (after most cursives and KL). But the latter order 
would be impossible with the Syriac idiom employed in our 
version, though perhaps possible in that of the Harkleian. 
Both Syriac versions, therefore, are incompetent witnesses 
in this case; and neither, not even the Harkleian, renders 
with such absolute exactness as to be relied on in a ques- 
tion of the order of words of a sentence. 

XLiv. /6.—An unquestionable blunder of the same sort, 
in the same verse, in the text of our version, is so serious, 
and so easily corrected, as to be worth noticing, though 
Tischendorf passes it by—|5a3 Auswl for [3039 Ydusen2d 
(urd wip for dciypa mupd¢). So all the editions, and Etzel, 
with 7, 8, 10, 15, also 11, and even 14; 9 is illegible here, 
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and 5 deficient. The reading of 1 and 2, also 3, and (with 
immaterial variation) 4 and 6, represents td detyua upéde,' 
apparently a conflation. But 12 has simply ]303) (Asanl 
(= Seiyna wupdc). This, no doubt, is the true reading, and 
is supported by 13 (which, however, is here interpolated 
from the Harkleian). It is evident that the translator 
misunderstood the original, and joined deypa mupi¢ to- 
gether in construction. The reading of the inferior mss. 
may be the result of an attempt to soften the harsh ex- 
pression, ‘are placed as an example of eternal fire, into 
‘are placed under eternal fire,’ by substituting for |Asan2, 
the very similar word Lusl. This false reading is noted 
and corrected by Wetstein from his MS. (13), page v. of his 
Prolegg. in ps.-Clem. R. 

XLv. Fude 9.—The editions (except Lee’s) and most Mss. 
of our version, and Etzel, attest a reading d:aXeyopevog du- 
xotvero (for duaxptvduevog dueAéyero), which no other authority 
supports. It also is unrecorded by Tischendorf, and pro- 


bably is hardly worth noticing; for all the Mss. of the best 
group and 13 (corr. frtma manu), have a reading which by 
mere transposition of two words agrees with the Greek. 
Lee of course derives this correction from 9. 

XLvI. Fude 10.—The printed editions omit adoya, ex- 
cept Lee’s and the American which insert it on the 


authority of g and 11. The omission has the authority not 
only of 8, but of 7, 10, 15—all, however, inferior MSs.—and 
of Etzel. On the side of the insertion are (besides the two 
above mentioned) all the other copies, except 5 which is 
here wanting. This is therefore no real variant, but a 


1 The suggestion is a tempting one, 
that this may be the true Syriac 
reading, and may be taken to represent 
iwdderypa mupds (cp. 2 Pet. ii. 6). But 
the Greek Mss. are unanimous in giving 
the simple de?yya in this place, And 


even if our translator found iwdderpa 
in his Ms., it is hardly likely that, in 
rendering, he would have resolved it 
into two words, inasmuch as he has not 
done so in the parallel passage of 
2 Pet. 
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mere oversight of a Syriac scribe; and Tischendorf was 
justified in passing it over as he has done. It is noticed, 
however, by Wetstein, 2% /oc., who corrects it from his 
MS. (13). 

XLVI. Fude 12.—It is worth noting, though Tischendorf 
does not refer to it, that both Syriac versions render this 
verse so as toconnect apdBwe (as in Rec.) with éavrode 
momatvovtec, and not (as he prefers to do) with ovvevmyov- 
pevo. His arrangement is adopted by Gebhardt and a few 
other editors, but not by Westcott and Hort. 

XLVIU. Fude 15.—For ravrag rove aae[eic, alone of the 
Greek MSS. reads wacav puyhv, for which reading Tischen- 
dorf can adduce no confirmation except the Sahidic 
version. It is remarkable that the same reading is repre- 
sented in our version, according to the two oldest copies, 
1 and 2; though the rest (with minor variations) agree 
with the ordinary reading. 

XLIX. Fude 18.—Tischendorf cites ‘Syr. >4!’ as agreeing 
with the Latin Vulgate, in its rendering guz dicebani/ ; appa- 
rently assuming that it implies a reading of tA\eyov (for dre 
t\eyov), for which no Greek authority is to be found. The 
Syriac relative particle (2) however},which Schaaf and the 
Polyglots, as well as Pococke and Etzel, render as = guwz, 
is apparently meant to stand for én, rather than oi. To 
represent of, it would probably have a demonstrative pro- 
noun (such as ol) preceding it. There is, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that any reading but dr tAeyow of 
Rec. was known to the Syriac translator. 

L. /6.—For the insertion of a second ér before iv 
ic xaty . .. Tischendorf cites ‘Syr. 4etp.’ So Rec. reads, 
with ACKP, and most cursives and versions ; against NBL, 
which he himself follows (with Westcott and Hort) in 
omitting it. But the particle », which represents én, is 
regularly prefixed in Syriac in such cases as this, even 
when the Greek does not require or admit it; as, ¢.g., in 
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14 supra, where the prophecy of Enoch is introduced by » 
in the Syriac, though ér: is not found, and would be super. 
fluous, in the Greek. The > is, therefore, simply recitative 
(as dre Sometimes is in similar circumstances) ; and though 
it is found here in both Syriac versions, and represented 
in the Latin of Schaaf, &c., its presence is not conclusive 
as to the reading of the underlying Greek text. 

LI. /b.—For iv tcxatryw xpdvw of Rec. (after KL and 
most cursives), Tischendorf and others read én’ toyarov rov 
xeovov with NA. So too (omitting rov) BC, &c., in which 
form Westcott and Hort adopt this reading. Of the ver- 
sions, he adduces the Latin Vulgate, 27% movzssemo tempore 
(= év éoyatw xypdvy), and ‘ Syr. >°¢' 27 fine temporum, Syr. »- 
ultimo tempore.’ It is not safe to rely on our version as 
sufficiently literal to give conclusive evidence between 
readings which, as in this case, do not differ in sense; but 
it seems to represent the intermediate reading, ém’ éoyarov 
for, év toxatw | tHv xpdvwv, which some cursives exhibit. 
Compare the similar rendering of éw’ toydrou rw npepov, 
2 Pet. iii. 3. But as to the Harkleian, White’s Latin 
(which, by the way, is extremo tempore, not ultimo) appa- 
rently misled Tischendorf into supposing a greater differ- 
ence between the two Syriac versions than really exists. 
They are identical, except that the Harkleian (if the text 
is correct) would be represented by 27 /ine ‘temfporis, not 
ltemporum. 

Lu. /d.—A. remarkable, but unnoticed, reading must 
have been before the translator of our version—dézicw 
aocBelac, Or per’ aoeBelav, for tov aocBawv. It is also in 
the Harkleian (only with the noun in the plural); but no 
other authority shows it or any other variant here. The 
Syriac word is the same which is used as = éziow in verse 7, 
supra, and 2 Pet. ii. 10; compare also the Peshitto, Luke 
xxi. 8. 


Luli. Yude 19.—Our version, as printed, appears to 
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follow a reading év oi¢ rd mvevua ovK Eotiv, for mvevpa pw) 
EXOUTEC. All the available Syriac copies but one (9 is 
illegible) exhibit this, followed by all the editions, and by 
Etzel ; but no other authority countenances it, and Tischen- 
dorf does not notice it. It is certainly a mere blunder, and 
is set right by 1 (the oldest copy), which alone reads eo. 
for Co1a—guzbus non est for in guibus non est—the differ- 
ence being in the first letter only. In 10 the scribe has 
first written the right word, but has erased it, and sub- 
joined the wrong one. 

LIV. Fude 22, 23.—Tischendorf exhibits fairly enough, 
in Latin dress, the evidence given by the two Syriac 
versions severally concerning the very confused text of the 
passage contained in these verses. But it is worth while 
to set down the Greek which may be presumed to underlie 
each. Our version represents: Kat od¢ piv x rupd¢ apmaZere, 
duaxptvopévoug oO: éAecire év How. The Harkleian: Kai ov¢ 
piv éXeeire Ocaxpivopévoue, ove St owZlere Ex TUPdG apTaCovTEC tv 
g6By. It will be observed that these readings agree— 
(1) in making the passage consist of but two members (not 
three as given by most modern editors); (2) in the accusa- 
tive case of dsaxpivonévove (for staxpivduevor) as object to 
é\scire: while they differ in the order of the members, and in 
the apwaZere of our version for the fuller owZere apwaZovrec 
of the Harkleian, and lastly, in the connexion of év goSy. 
It is to be added that their agreement is complete in the 
choice of Syriac words to render the Greek, even in the 
forced rendering of Staxpvopuévoug = resipiscentes (02Aso). 
The reading of the Harkleian agrees with that of C (as cor- 
rected secunda manu). For that of our version there is a 
remarkable confirmation (so far as it extends) in a citation 
by Clement of Alexandria (S¢rom., vi. 8) who similarly ab- 
breviates owZere apwaZovreg into apwagere. See also Westcott 
and Hort, 272 doc. 


Lv. Yude 24.—For tipuac, Tischendorf quotes ‘Syr. 
VOL. VII. = 
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bodl. et.” as confirming Rec.; to which he and most editors 
adhere on the authority of SNBCL, many cursives, Latin 
Vulgate, &c. So all Syriac editions, and all Mss. here 
available; except 1, which reads jac with A. 

LvI. /6.—The printed editions and most MSS. of our 
version insert a second wtpag after orijoa, attested also by 
Etzel. Tischendorf does not notice this, and it is probably 
a Syriac scribe’s error. Two of the best copies, 12 and 14, 
omit it, and 13 has it only by interlineation : while 1 fails 
us inasmuch as it by inadvertence omits orijoa:. 

Lvl. Fude 24, 25.—All the editions, and nearly all the 
MSS., including that which Etzel represents, give (besides 
the readings noted by Tischendorf) a rearrangement of 
this passage as follows:—rq d& duvauévy ... orijaa [inac] 
Guwpouc, povy Dew owripe jpav dia “Incov Xpiorov rov kvpiov 


HuwV, Karevwrron Tie SdEn¢ avrov év ayaAAace, Oda Kai x.7.A. 
The exceptions are 1 and 2, which omit povy Oe ... év 
ayaAXaou, and read instead xaBapiaBévrag kara 7d Oédnna Tig 


ddEne avrov, avrg ... The insertion and omission are alike 
unknown to all other authorities. The former is pro- 
bably a gloss on auwpovg xatevwmiov tig SoEn¢ a’rov, mis- 
taken by a scribe for a variant: but the omission of the 
words povy Dew. . . kupiov jay, taken with the displace- 
ment of the same words in the other copies, looks as if the 
translator had marked them as doubtful, on his margin or 
otherwise. 


It may be convenient to classify the results of the 
above fifty-seven notes, as follows :— 

1. Fifteen are corrections, derived from the amended 
Syriac text, of the evidence of our version as stated by 
Tischendorf and Greek Testament editors in general.° 


6 Wetstein alone notes one of these, corrections referred to under head 4 
the first ; and also four of the twenty (below). 
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2. Seven are additions to that evidence, four derived 
from the edited, and three from the amended text. 

3. Six are corrections of instances where Tischendorf 
has been misled by the Latin versions appended to the 
Syriac editions; which in three of these instances are 
wrong, and in the remaining three have been misappre- 
hended by him. 

In these cases (twenty-eight in all), some contribution 
is made towards the improvement of the apparatus criticus 
of editions of the Greek Testament. 

4. Of the remaining twenty-nine, nine are of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and relate chiefly to doubtful points. 
Twenty are instances of Syriac readings not noticed, for 
the most part, by Greek Testament editors, where the 
ordinary printed texts need the corrections which the 
better Syriac MSS. supply. Some of these corrections 
have been made by the American editor, and some by 
Dr. Lee. As regards this class of cases, my list of 
twenty does not pretend to be anything like complete. 
It might be largely extended ; and the instances I have 
given are taken somewhat at random as average speci- 
mens, and are not to be regarded as a studious selection of 
typical examples. They will, however, serve to show all 
who consult our version in the original, or even through 
the appended Latin, how much may be done by a careful 
restoration of its true text towards clearing away the 
blemishes which in the existing editions have more or 
less defaced it, and discredited its evidential value. 

It may be worth while to point out further, that of this 
total list of fifty-seven places, if we set aside the ten 
where there are no errors in the Syriac text, and the nine 
which are doubtful, there remain thirty-eight where the 
older printed editions, especially the edz/zo princeps and 
Schaaf’s, need correction. Of these I find that (besides two 


or three cases where the Polyglots have the true reading) 
Y2 
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the corrections have been made both by Lee and by the 
American editor in nine instances; by Lee alone in six; 
and by the American editor alone in six—twenty-one in 
all. These two editions are thus in a very marked degree 
superior, as regards the text of the portion of the New 
Testament with which I deal in this Paper, to all previous 
ones; and of the fifteen errors above noted into which 
Tischendorf has been led by following Schaaf, he might 
have avoided five, if he had referred to Lee’s edition. The 
figures as I have just given them seem to indicate equality 
in point of accuracy between that edition and its recent 
American rival; but it is quite possible that a closer com- 
parison of the two might turn the balance one way or the 
other. Lee, no doubt, had before him a Ms. of much higher 
age, and, on the whole, preserving a purer text than that 
from which the American corrections are derived. The 
latter, however, has the advantage of being in a state of 
perfect preservation; while that which Lee used is so seri- 
ously damaged as to be in not a few places hopelessly 
undecipherable. 


JOHN GWYNN. 





RECENT EDITIONS OF CATULLUS.' 


P hoa year 1889 has been an important one for the 
criticism and elucidation of the text of Catullus. Dr. 
Ellis has issued a second and enlarged edition of his well- 
known Commentary; and Dr. J. P. Postgate has published 
a text, with short critical notes. 

Of Dr. Ellis’s work it is unnecessary, in the present 
day, to speak in praise; it has long taken its place by the 
side of the editions of Lucretius and Juvenal as a monu- 
mental work, upon which all future editors of Catullus will 
have to base their labours. Whatever blemishes may be 
discovered in the work are certainly not due to any lack 
of erudition or industry on the part of the editor. 

It is pleasant to read the chivalrous language in which 
Dr. Ellis (Pref. xi) refers to the labours of his old opponent, 
Munro; nor can one fairly take exception to his remarks 
about another scholar, Aemilius Baehrens, who has lately 
gone over i¢ mAsévwv, although Dr. Ellis undervalues 
the positive results of Baehrens’s labours. Worthless and 
tasteless as most of his emendations are, he seems to 
have divined the truth in not a few passages, e.g. Comdlecta 
(Ixiv. 64), Zuvropae (id. 89), Amarunsza (id. 394), Szdonzos 
(id. 178), Zcultum (id. 350). But Baehrens’s treatment of 
Dr. Ellis was so unjust and ungenerous that a dispas- 
sionate criticism of his labours is hardly to be expected. 


'T.—A Commentary on Catullus, by II.—C. Valerii Catulli Poemata, 
Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 2nded., Recognovit Joh. P. Postgate, Litt. D. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1889. London, Bell, 1889. 
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The Prolegomena to Dr. Ellis’s edition remain nearly 
as they were ten years ago. Dr. Ellis still believes that 
the Araenomen of the poet was Quintus. A few paragraphs 
have been added to his defence of the Q. of the Datanus 
against Munro’s strictures, but without, I think, materially 
strengthening the argument. It is, indeed, proved that 
the Q. of the later Mss. of Pliny is as old as the 11th cen- 
tury; but when Dr. Ellis goes on to argue that it may ‘ re- 
mount to Pliny himself,’ he boldly makes a sa//us of many 
centuries, disregarding the uncontested fact that the 
Bambergensis of Saec. x. and the Chiffletianus of Saec. 
xi. omit the Araenomen. It is idle to discuss the compara- 
tive value of the testimony of Jerome, Apuleius, and 
Pliny, unless it be proved that the Q. actually remounts 
to Pliny himself. 

The Q. in the Datanus may be due to a confusion with 
the poet Q. Catulus, which was the cause of its appearance, 
according to Munro, in the Mss. of Pliny, as may be seen 
from the inscription, Q. Catul: Veronensts liber tncipit ad Cor- 
neltum. When Dr. Ellis argues (Pref. lxxii.), ‘if the scribe 
of the Datanus was sufficiently educated to take the frae- 
nomen from Pliny’ (as Munro maintained), ‘it is not likely 
that he would have made the mistake of writing Catuli 
for Catudii—the knowledge implied by the added Q. is 
inconsistent with the ignorance implied by the retained 
Catult,’ he seems to forget that the oldest Mss. of Pliny 
give Catult also, After all, the case for Q. rests mainly 
upon the reading gu ¢e in Ixvii. Dr. Ellis still thinks 
that Quznte is the most probable reading yet suggested 
there. 

The Commentary has been extended by over 100 
pages. It is quite impossible, within the limits of a 
short article, to notice the many excellent notes and 
illustrations that have been added to an already rich store. 
It will be sufficient to draw attention to a few passages, 
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upon which Dr. Ellis proposes new emendations of his 
own, or records the suggestions of modern scholars. 


Hy. &. 


Credo ut cum gravis acquiescit ardor. 


Dr. Ellis now believes that Credo ut is corrupt, and 
proposes utcumque est gravis, acqutescet ardor. I confess 
I cannot see how this can express ‘a promise of re- 
newed intimacies with her lover.’ But the fatal objection 
to the emendation is that it destroys the distinction 
between dolor and ardor, which Munro had proved so 
conclusively. Dr. Postgate’s Credo, et quo gravis acqutescat 
ardor, in addition to being liable to the same objection, is 
rather questionable Latin. _Quain a sentence of purpose 
when not followed by a comparative, or immediately pre- 
ceded by a substantive, is very rare. The omission of e¢ 
would improve the grammar. Both editors have omitted 
to notice Professor Palmer’s Cordzst, which is very close 
to the ductus litterarum, and gives admirable sense. 

Dr. Ellis still believes that zJsam (iii. 7) must be taken 
with matrem, doubting the Latinity of swa zpsa = sua era. 
But Baehrens quotes from Juscr. Orell. 4923, Claudiae... 
Gellius Zotlus tssae suae, which clearly proves that the 
phrase was in common use. 

Dr. Ellis has not given up Vae factum male, vae miselle 
passer (iii. 15), rejecting the correction of the Itali, O factum 
male, O miselle passer. 

But O is nearer to the do of the MSS.; and the 
passage quoted by Dr. Ellis from Cicero (O factum male 
de Alextone) proves that the phrase was technical. The 
hiatus after the interjection is not unexampled even in 
Catullus: cf. male est me hercule, et labortose (xxxviii. 2), 
a line which is only spoiled by such suggestions as ez, heu, 
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or a /aboriose. Compare, also, Prop. ii. 15,1, O me felicem ! 
O nox mtht candida. The reading in Pers. iii. 66, Desczte 
O misert, is considered doubtful by some scholars; but 
Biicheler has made no change. A similar hiatus is not 
uncommon in Greek: cf. ged, gev, & mévor BootHv Sborovor, 
Soph. Anz. 1276. 

Dr. Ellis wavers between three interpretations of the 
plural Araetorzbus (x. 10). His suggestion, that ‘ Bithynia 
may have been, at the time Catullus was there, under the 
administration of more than one official acting p7o praetore,’ 
involves his untenable theory of the date of Catullus’s 
peregrinatio. Again, if zfszs means ‘the provincials,’ there 
is no parallelism between zfs7s, praetorzbus, and cohoritz, in re- 
spect to cur guisguam caput unctius referret. The praetores 
and cohors wished to return enriched by the spoils of zsz. 
Dr. Ellis would have been wiser had he accepted the old 
suggestion of Muretus, guaestoribus with nunc. Obviously 
a reference to the under-officers is required. Dr. Ellis 
himself inclines to the ‘ingenious emendation’ of Traube, 
tpst | hoc praetore fursse. But the repetition of Aractor two 
lines later is a fatal objection. 

Dr. Ellis suggests that commoda (x. 26) is neut. plur., 
and that da must be supplied. But the passage that is 
quoted from Plaut. Czs¢. iv. 2, 76, 


Commoda loquellam tuam tibi nunc proderit: confitemur, 


proves that Plautus shortened the final syllable. Probably 
commoda was a colloquialism, or Catullus may have re- 
membered the Plautine license. I don’t think that it has 
been noticed that this poem of Catullus stands out from 
all the others as being distinctly the most Plautine in 
tone. It contains no less than five reminiscences of the 
comic drama—viz., 7” collo sibt collocare, mané, dixeram 
(= dixi), fugit me ratio, molesta vivis, besides commoda. 
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Dr. Ellis proposes mztens . . . horribilem sequi ultimosque 
for visens . . . horribtlesque_vitimosque (xi. 11), translating, 
‘the barbaric Rhine saved for Gaul.’ But horrtbilem is 
more than ‘ barbaric,’ and seems too strong a word to be 
applied to the Rhine: and surely it is forcing the meaning 
of Gallicum to translate it ‘preserved to Gaul by Caesar’s 
victories.’ Dr. Ellis ought to have noticed Professor 
Palmer’s horrzbilesque vitro tn usgue, which is very close to 
the ductus, far closer than zxsulam or aequor. 

Dr. Ellis suggests aure tritius for ac re tristius (xxii. 8): 
cf. Long. de art. Rhet. 137, 6 retpyypévog tra ra. This 

emendation is certainly ingenious, but few will think it 
“necessary, or even as natural as the generally received 
hac re. 

Dr. Ellis introduces a strange license into xxiii. 27, 
viz., satzs beatu’s. I fail to appreciate the force of his 
remark: ‘ by sat es beatus the irony of the full form saézs is 
much diminished.’ The elision dea¢u’s is unexampled, even 
in Lucretius. 


XXIII 5. 


Cum diva mulier aries ostendit oscitantes. 


Dr. Ellis suggests: Cum laeva munerarios offendtt osct- 
tantes. After Professor Palmer’s Cum diva miluorum aues, 
Iam sure that Dr. Ellis will be the first to consent that 
this emendation, with its fifty brothers, should be consigned 
Orct thensauro. 

Having written an excellent note in defence of Adoneus 
(xxix. 8), Dr. Ellis suggests that the true reading may be 
Thyontus. Surely any mention of the ‘Phallic god’ is 
out of keeping with albulus columbus. A word expressing 
‘daintiness’ is required. I have not seen quoted in any 
commentary the following passage from Apuleius, which 
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seems to settle the question, 2. 38: s7c 1” modum superbi 
zuvents Adonet domo proturbor. 

Dr. Ellis, utilising an emendation of Munro, reads, 
urbis ob luem suaé (xxix. 24), ‘to please the abomination of 
his native Formiae (Mamurra).’ This seems longe repetitum, 
and unlike the direct style of Catullus. 

Probably o potisstmz is the best suggestion that has yet 
been made, though, as Dr. Ellis rightly remarks, an 
epithet with socery weakens the sense. 


XXVI. 


Most scholars will be sorry to hear that the identity of 
Tanusius and Volusius is disputed, in spite of Seneca’s / 
Annales Tanusit scis quam ponderost stint, et quid vocentur. 
Dr. Ellis suggests that Tanusius’s real name was Zanustus 
Volustus. This name seems as great a monstrosity as 
Allius Mallius, to which Munro objected so strongly, and 
is liable to all the objections urged by Tartara against the 
ordinary view. 

If the old theory is really untenable, which is more 
than doubtful, it is possible that Volusius was the real 
name of a poet whose works were soon forgotten, and that 
people in Seneca’s time applied the line of Catullus to the 
works of Tanusius, on account of the similarity of the 
name. But there does not seem to be much weight in 
the arguments that have been urged against the identi- 
fication. 


XXXVI. 9. 


Et hoc pessima se puella vidit 
Iocose lepide vovere divis. 


Dr. Ellis is probably right in accepting Muretus’s view 
as to the meaning of these lines. Lesbia wished the 
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pessimus poeta to refer to Catullus in the sense of ‘naughtiest’ 
(it may be noticed that in another passage Catullus calls 
himself pessemus poeta), whose truces tambos against her- 
self she intended to burn, sz szbz restitutus esse#. Catullus 
pretends to misunderstand her, and, taking Zesszmus in the 
sense of worst, sacrifices Volusius’s effusions. Pesstma 
puella must refer to pessemz poetae, and means ‘ naughty.’ 
Catullus retorts, that the charge of ‘ naughtiness’ would 
be brought with greater justice against Lesbia, on account 
of her malicious vow. So I would translate the lines: 
‘and this was a clever vow that the naughty girl saw that 
she was making,’ &c. Against Professor Palmer’s zocoszs, 
Dr. Ellis must quote something more certain than dzversae 
vartae. 

Dr. Ellis prefers expuz tussim (xliv. 7), as being nearer 
to expulsus sum of the MSS. than expulz ; but he quotes no 
passages to prove the possibility of such a phrase as exput 
tussim. After all, expulz is quite as close to the ductus 


(no letter being more easily lost than z after 7), and is 
supported by expulit_morbum from Horace. The same 
corruption exists in Mart. 1. 19. 2, where Friedlaender 
reads expultt. 


XLVII. 2. 
Scabies famesque mundi. 


Dr. Ellis suggests the name AZunz (from Cicero, Font. 
9,19), but, even if it could be proved that Munius had any 
connexion with these men, a second name would spoil the 
poem. If a change is necessary, Biicheler’s mundae, or 
Riese’s munda (cf. Mart. 3. 58. 45: famem mundam) is 
preferable. 

Dr. Ellis suggests a new emendation of avelfe (lv. 9) : 
Ain? te sic usque flagitabam ; but it is a long way from the 
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MSS. The solitary corruption, ve/ for 27, in the Ashburn. 
ham MS. of Orientius, may be merely accidental. Probably 
Riese’s avellistis is as good as anything that has yet been 
suggested. 

Dr. Ellis quotes with approval Munro’s comment on 20 
Hymen, Hymenaee to (1xi. 117,118), viz., ‘zo has two different 
metrical values in this refrain.’ Few will think him wrong 
in following the judgment of that great critic. But, having 
done so, it is inconsistent, on 185, to follow Haupt and 
Lachmann, in holding that each strophe is divided into 
two systems of 3 and 2 lines respectively—a theory sup- 
ported by the single line 216, omnzbus et, which can be 
easily corrected by reading odvzzs, or by transposing omnt- 
bus and znscizs. One might quite as justifiably hold that 
there is a break after the second line of each strophe, on 
the strength of the Mss., Uxor tn thalamo est tibt Ore, &c., 
which Dr. Ellis corrects. It is futile to quote the authority 
of Haupt or Lachmann, having rejected their scansion of 
the ten lines upon which they had grounded their judg- 
ment. 

Dr. Ellis thinks ‘ eosdem (xii. 35) an ingenious method 
of suggesting what the Greeks call wavvuyiZev.’ Most 
scholars think this too ‘ingenious,’ and prefer cous, which 
Dr. Ellis thinks weak. Baehrens has ingeniously sug- 
gested that the -dem of cosdem may have come from the 
margin, on which de may have been written as a correc- 
tion of comprendts in the text. Certainly deprendere is the 
word that is required by the sense. 

Dr. Ellis is, I think, unwise in not accepting Avantius’s 
pondera silice (\xiii. 5, MSS., pondere silices). Ovid’s imi- 
tation (Fast. iv. 237: Lille etiam saxo corpus laniavit acuto 

. onus inguints aufert) proves that he read szlice and 
pondera. 

Dr. Ellis suggests ¢ablam for tubam (Ixiii. 9) (‘ ¢abl is 
Persian for a kettle-drum’). The word is supposed by 
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Schmidt to exist in Sen. ZZ. 56. Does not Dr. Ellis 
fairly lay himself open to a retort from Osthoff, whose 
suggestion that sofzo = Sansk. part. Sadpdyant ‘may,’ 
according to Dr. Ellis, ‘be called the furthest point of 
audacity to which criticism has yet reached’? 

Dr. Ellis notices the harshness of cymbalum for cymba- 
lorum (\xiii. 21), Ms. A of Dr. Ellis has ox, which 
he is inclined to accept, taking cymbalum as an acc. after 
sonat. As nocte occurs in a passage of Statius (quoted by 
Dr. Ellis), which apparently was imitated from Cat. (Zhed. 
xii. 224: nocte velut Phrygia cum lamentata resultant Din 
dyma), I would suggest that ox is the archaic adverb 
(= noctu). Lucil. (98 Lach.) : Aznc media remts Palinurum 
pervento nox. Dr. Ellis’s construction seems too artificial 
and Virgilian for Catullus, and cymbalum would be more 
parallel to ¢ympana, if it were in the same case. 

Dr. Ellis rightly rejects Avantius’s ad omnia trem for 
the unmetrical e¢ earum omnia adirem (\xiii. 54), and 
Baehrens’s alumna. Certainly omnza has no meaning in 
this context. I would suggest AD INVIA, which is very 
close to the ductus OMNIA. The O in omnza may be due 
tothe D, since D and O are often interchanged in the Mss. 

Dr. Ellis has an excellent note defending the Mss. 
gemtnas (|xiii. 75), but, with an indecision which is too 
common with him, suggests that seorsum may be the right 
reading. Culex, 150: geminas avium vox obstrepit aurts, 
and the other passages quoted ‘are quite sufficient to 
defend the received text. 





























LXIV. 24. 


Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo. 







Dr. Ellis has not condescended to notice the difficulty 
caused by the position of the possessive in one clause, the 
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noun in another, or the emendation of Professor Palmer, 
mero. Te multa prece, te prosequitur mero (Hor. C. iv. s. 33) ; 
Festa dies Veneremque vocat, cantusque merumque (Ov. Am. iii. 
10, 47), and the other passages quoted in Classical Review, 
vol. ii., p. 85, seem to demonstrate his point. This diffi- 
culty had not escaped the acute mind of Bergk, who 
proposed Zos. But mero makes the verse poetry. 

Dr. Ellis still defends MNeptunzne (lxiv. 28), on the 
analogy of Oceanine. But this is a Greek noun, and, 
besides, one cannot see how Thetis, who was daughter of 
Nereus, could be called Meptunzne. Dr. Ellis thinks that 
Nereine is not indicated by the Mss. Nectene. It seems to 
me that it is the same word. T and R are continually 
confused in G and O—e. g. Detecta (xxii.), turts (xxxvi.), 
cruta (lv.), mitescere (\xiv.), twentes (id.), retulit (= tetultt, 
lxiii.). Thus Mecrtne would be a simple case of anagram- 
matism for Nereicne. The same confusion was probably 
the origin of mzra munuscula nocte,1xviii. 145, where muta 
is probably the correct reading. 

Dr. Ellis thinks that Baehrens’s conclusive zzcultum 
(Ixiv. 350) for zuceuzum of G, ‘though not far removed 
from the letters of G,’ is not indicated by zuczuos of O. 
Baehrens has pointed out that zwzczwos is due to prava 
adsimulatio to canos. Dr. Ellis himself proposes zz Czero, 
which was doubtless suggested by Meineke’s brilliant 
conjecture deserztur Cvzeros (1. 35). 

Dr. Ellis doubts Bentley’s conjecture Locrzdos (Ixvi. 54, 


Mss. L£locridicos), in_spite of Lzbycone habitantes litore 

Locros (Aen. xi. 265). He may be right, but few indeed — 
will be willing to accept his own suggestion Bocrzdos, which 

is, to say the least, cacophonous. He acknowledges that 

‘the pedigree leaves out so many steps as to leave the 

exact degree of relationship uncertain.’ 


Dr. Ellis still prefers on cusserts for non vestrts of the 
MSS. (Ixvi. 91) to Scaliger’s szverzs or servis. But ztus- 
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serts is not indicated by the ductus litterarum ; and the 
sense required is ‘do not allow me to be deprived of,’ not 
‘do not give orders that I should,’ &c. I would suggest 
that NOLI should be read for NON, and osirz for vestris. 
It is well-known that moster and vester are continually 
interchanged in Oand G: cf xxvi. 1; lv. 22. 

The arguments of Munro in favour of his interpretation 
of Ixvii. have entirely failed to convert Dr. Ellis. He 
thinks that Munro’s view is vitiated by the assumption of 
a connexion between Balbus and Caecilius, of which 
‘there is not the slightest indication in the poem.’ Be 
that as it may, this theory is by far the simplest and most 
consistent that has yet been suggested, especially if we 
accept Froelich’s zato for vofo (line 5) which, indeed, is 
probable on other grounds. Dr. Ellis’s own view does 
not fulfil the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis. It is 
founded on two distinct assumptions, viz. that Balbus had 
a son who was married to the lady from Brixia, and that 
the guilty dater zllius gnatz (line 23) was this same Balbus. 
This latter assumption is based upon his interpretation of 
O dulct tucunda viro tucunda parent (line 1), which is 
supposed to imply a charge of incest against Balbus—an 
entirely impossible hypothesis according to Dr. Ellis’s 
own view of the poem, since Balbus was dead before the 
nupta entered the house (cf. 6: postquam est porrecto facta 
marita sene). 

Dr. Ellis suggests verum est os populd in the desperate 
line Ixviii. 12, comparing Persiusi. 42: Os populi merutsse 
et cedro digna locutus. But, as Conington rightly points 
out, Persius’s line is an imitation, after his manner, of 
Vergilius Romana brevt venturus in ora and Phoebo digna 
locute. Surely os populz could mean nothing but ‘ effron- 
tery of the people.’ 
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C. 6. 


Perfecta exigitur unica amicitia. 


Dr. Ellis thinks that the lengthening of -u7 is proved 
by Mart. xiv. 77, Lesbia plorabat, hic habitare potest, which, 
he thinks, can ‘scarcely be anything but a Catullian 
archaism.’ Surely such a hypothesis is cafewe¢ idpupnévn, 
having only this very corrupt line for its support. 
Catullus, strange to say, has not a single instance of the 
lengthening of -z¢ or -a¢ in arszs. The solitary habet cnstar 
Dr. Ellis, with singular inconsistency, rejects in favour of 
his own dostar. Such licenses, which etymologically were 
not licenses at all, cannot justify exzgztur. Prof. Palmer's 
perspecta est tgnt tum seems as conclusive an emendation 
as any that have ever been made on the text of Catullus. 

Dr. Ellis’s objection, that ‘the same metaphor of jive is 
immediately afterwards used in a different application, 
would be strong if we were dealing with Horace or Virgil. 
One might fairly quote Dr. Ellis’s words (iv. Q) against 
himself, viz. ‘It is on faults of this kind that the indiffe- 
rence of Horace for Catullus, Calvus, and their school 
(s. i. 10, 19) was probably grounded.” 


Gi ay, 


Credis me potuisse meae maledicere vitae. 


Dr. Ellis has omitted to notice the fact that this is the 
only poem of Catullus in which the name of the person 
addressed is not mentioned. 1x, is obviously a fragment, 
a space for five verses being left in O, after line 5. 
Possibly, if Bk. I. ended at 1x., the last page was lost. 
Ixxi. is also corrupt. Probably a ée (line 4) points to a 
lost name, e.g. Adit, Arri, or Ade; Dr. Ellis’s Virro is 
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doubtful on metrical grounds. I would suggest that Vettr 
should be read in place of vefae. Vettius or Victius is 
addressed in xcviii. in not very complimentary terms. 
Baehrens’s Quznti is too far from the ductus. 

Sed haec hactenus. In the above remarks I have natu- 
rally dealt with passages in which disagreement with 
Dr. Ellis is possible. Most of the points I have noticed 
are minute and difficult, about which no scholar would 
be willing to dogmatise. Dr. Ellis has provided all the 
material we require to enable us to form independent 
judgments. Whenever we differ from him, we have to 
borrow the material for our arguments from the stores 
which his industry has amassed. 

On the whole, the criticism that is most likely to be 
made on the work is, that the editor shows a certain lack 
of decision in considering rival interpretations, and a want 
of consistency in his treatment of the MSS. materials. 
Even if we are unwilling to accept Mr. Margoliouth’s 
dictum (Stud. Scen., p. 43, n.), viz., ‘ When two views of a 
passage are tolerated by an editor, both views are certainly 
wrong, the passage probably wrong, and the scholarship 
of the editor possibly wrong,’ we may still find cause for 
quarrelling with Dr. Ellis’s custom of defending the mss. 
tradition, and then suggesting an emendation which stul- 
tifies his defence. Take, for instance, the first line of cxv. 
mentioned above, mentula habet tnstar. Dr. Ellis quotes 
fulgét Lucr. ii. 27; sctrét v. 1049. One might naturally 
think that these parallels would settle the question for 
ever. But Dr. Ellis proposes doséar from the Phillips 
Glossary (= doum statio). If the testimony of a Glossary is 
sufficient to defend such a word, why does not Dr. Ellis 
read basso in sudore levamen in xviii. 61? Basso is in O 
and G, and is supported by the testimony of the Glossaries. 
Good instances of his indecision are afforded by his notes 
on cxii. and lxxix. 4. Surely the passage from Plautus 
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which he quotes (Men. ii. 2. 41, hominem multum et odio. 
sum = a bore), settles for ever the meaning of the former 
poem. 

Dr. Ellis still refuses to award to O the place of honour 
claimed for it by Baehrens, and still maintains the autho- 
rity of the Datanus as a ‘substantially uninterpolated Ms.’ 
But I have not noticed any passages on which he accepts 
D’s text against O and G, if we except Ixvi. 83, where he 
prefers fetitis of D to colitis of O and G. Even there he 
is inclined to read gerztzs, which is based on guaerttis of 
the later MSS. He quotes ammnuzt in 1xi. as an indisput- 
able proof of the genuine ancient character of D, but still 
reads in his text annuzt of the other MSS. In the one 
passage (Ixv. 12, Semper maesta tuo carmine morte canam), 
where D is right, he prefers /egam of O and G. Indeed, it 
is very difficult to discover what particular value he 
attributes to the testimony of the Oxford Ms. He uses its 
corrupt reading zzczuos (lxiv.) as an argument against 
Baehrens’s zzcultum, while he refuses to accept the simple, 
straightforward moforum (1xxix.) of O, preferring matorum 
(of G) with its far-fetched reference to the zus ¢rium liber- 
orum, and the three sisters of Clodius, or even Peiper’s 
aratorum (referring to the ager Stellatzs), or the ‘ fine irony’ 
of Schéll’s ostrorum. Again, he prefers zodzs of G (Ixiv. 
139), with its double-barrelled difficulty, viz. 2odzs after 
mihi, and a dat. after zubebas, to blanda of the Oxford MS. 
In lxii. he acknowledges the superior value of the Thua- 
nean over O and G, but is inconsistent enough to print in 
his text committite (of O), and contusus (which is not even in 
O), instead of convertite and convolsus of T. 

With regard to interpretation, Dr. Ellis at times can- 
not resist the temptation of refining. Could any rational 
being believe that vendat (1xxix.) is a reference to Clodius’s 
‘putting up to auction the effects of Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus;’ that lymphaque in Octaets Malia Thermopylis 
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(Ixviii. 54) is ‘a sub-allusion to the name of Catullus’s friend 
Mallius’ (the ingenuity of this suggestion can only be 
equalled by the idea of the gentleman who thought that 
‘the gentle dew from heaven’ was a clever hit at the 
plaintiff) ; that cam longa volutsti amare poena (x1.) is a pun 
on penna, ‘keeping up the idea of Ravzdus as a long-tailed 
cock ;’ that the indicative in mzrar¢ desine cur fugiunt 
(ixix.) adds ‘ downrightness and coarseness’ to the expres- 
sion: that zxgratum in ‘ingratum tremult tolle parentis opus’ 
is a reference to the ‘running sore in Anchises’s back, 
caused by the thunderbolt of Jupiter’? Such comments 
are only too likely to excite the irreverent scoffing of the 
opponents of classical learning. 

Of the emendations, some twenty-five, introduced by 
Dr. Postgate in his extremely pretty and handy text, 
complexum matris retinentem avellere natam, 62, 22 (MSS. 
complexu) is the only one that seems to me quite certain. 
Maritum for parentum, \xvi. 15, is very likely, supposing the 
contract form of the genitive to be Catullian. The trans- 
position of hoc, lv. 25, is more critical than its omission; 
and cartor auro for cartus auro, cvii. 3, is very plausible. 
The last two emendations are not, however, new. The 
most taking new emendation:in the book is Mr. Hous- 
man’s aferzt flores, \xvi. 282, for part? flores; but if it be 
true, as Baehrens states, that the contractions for fer and 
par were the same in O, farz¢ is the MS. reading, and 
suits fecunda better than does aperzt; and Lucretius’s 
gentlabilis gura Favont makes for farzt, otherwise Seneca’s 
(Phaedra, 13) Zephyrus vernas evocat_herbas, which Mr. 
Palmer has pointed out to me, would go far to gain 
acceptance for aferzt. There are not a few important in- 
accuracies in the notes; and the readings of V are by no 
means given constanter. But, on the whole, the edition is 
a very ‘ workable’ one. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 
Z2 
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THE NEW EDITION OF THE VULGATE:' 


CRITICAL edition of the Latin Vulgate version of 
the New Testament has long been felt to be a 
desideratum. Very early indeed interest was taken in the 
correction of the current text. In the beginning of the 
ninth century Alcuin, by order of Charlemagne, under- 
took the task, with the help of MS, authority. In the 
thirteenth century, again, ‘correctoria’ were compiled, 
containing discussions of various readings, some of which 
are quoted in the edition before us. In 1590 Pope Sixtus V. 
published an authoritative revision, intended to be final, 
which, however, was soon found to need correction, and a 
new revision was accordingly issued by Clement VIII. in 
1592. 
only in recent times come to light (1830) by mere acci- 
dent. 

Bentley laboured on the Latin text, as well as on the 
Greek, intending to prepare an edition of both, and be- 
lieving that the genuine text of both would agree perfectly. 
He collated, or had collated for him, many codices, but 
published nothing except the specimen included in his 
original prospectus. Possibly, as Professor Jebb suggests, 


1 Novum Testamentum Domini White, A.M., Societatis S. Andreae 


The original revision of the Sixtine correctors has. 


Nostri Iesu Christi Latine Secundum 
Editionem Sancti Hieronymi Ad 
Codicem Manuscriptorum fidem recen- 
suit Iohannes Wordsworth, S. T. P., 
Episcopus Sarisburiensis, In operis 
Societatem adsumto Henrico Iuliano 


Collegii Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice 
Principali. Partis Prioris Fasciculus 
Primus, Euangelium Secundum Mat- 
theum. Oxonii E Typographeo Claren- 
MDCCCLXXXIX, 4to, pp. 
XXXViii, 170. 
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he had gradually come to doubt whether the Latin and 
Greek would agree so perfectly as he had at first antici- 
pated, or he found the work grow too large. His notes 
are preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a conspectus of his corrections is given in the present 
edition. As might be expected, many of his results agree 
with those adopted by Bishop Wordsworth. Bentley’s 
labours on the Latin text, as well as those of Lachmann 
and Tischendorf, were subsidiary to their study of the 
Greek text. The edition before us aims at, and attains, a 
far greater scientific completeness than they contemplated. 
The text of the version is here dealt with in the most 
thorough manner, for its own sake. 

It is about eleven years since Bishop Wordsworth first 
set his hand to this task, and with what thoroughness he 
and his colleagues have worked is known to our readers, 
who have already made acquaintance with their labours 
on particular important Mss. The first instalment of the 
great work is now before us, containing the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

The investigation of the original Hieronymian text has 
difficulties of its own. The tendency of the copyists in 
the Gospels to assimilate the text of the Evangelists is 
common to the Latin and Greek texts; but an additional 
complication arises from the existence of previous inter- 
pretations, as well as from the fact, that Jerome himself, 
in his commentary, often gives a rendering not adopted in 
his text. Besides this, the copyists occasionally amended 
the Latin from such Greek texts as they had at hand. 
This is especially the case with the British and Irish 
copyists. The number of Mss. of the Vulgate is so vast 
that to collate them all would be both endless and un- 
profitable. In selecting those which should be adopted as 
authorities, the editors have preferred those which, coming 
from distant sources, embrace a sufficient interval both of 
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space and time, so that we may feel sure of having the 
genuine text in one or other of them. It is a common 
error of unscientific critics to lay great stress on the 
number of witnesses for a reading. The present editors 
have very rightly thought more of their variety and repre- 
sentative character. The codices selected have been so 
fully collated, even in matters of spelling, that the edition 
is expected to prove useful, not only to theologians, but to 
students of the history of the Latin language. Each page 
contains, besides the revised text and the very full collec- 
tion of various readings, the text of the Codex Brixianus 
of the old Latin, this being the Ms. which seems to come 
nearest to the text which Jerome may be supposed to have 
had in his hands when making his revision, for it must be 
remembered that it was a revision, not a new version, 
that he undertook. 

An illustration of the remark just made about the 
interest of the version to the philologer is furnished by a 
reading adopted from Bentley’s conjecture, a conjecture as 
certain as it was easy, namely, the word ‘unoculum,’ in 
Matt. xviii. 9, where the Greek has povdg¢@adyov. The old 
Latin had ‘unum oculum habentem.’ The mss. of the 
Vulgate vary between ‘uno oculo,’ ‘unum oculum,’ ‘cum 
uno oculo,’ ‘cum unum oculum.’ It is easy to trace the 
genealogy of these blunders from the original ‘ unoculum,’ 
a word so rare as to be unknown to the copyists. It is 
found in a fragment of Accius preserved by Aulus Gellius 
(iii. 11), ‘de Cyclope vel maxime quod unoculus fuit.’ It 
occurs also in the Curculio of Plautus twice in the same 
passage, and the first time it is mistaken by all the 
copyists. The passage is Act 3, lines 22-24: ‘Ly. Uno- 
cule, salve. Cu. Quaeso, deridesne me? Ly. De Coclitum 
prosapia te esse arbitror, Nam ii sunt unoculi.’ Here the 
MSS. all read in line 22 ‘une ocule. This corruption was 
easy, but it was not easy to corrupt ‘unoculi.’ 
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The way in which a corruption may occur, through 
mistaking the grammatical construction, is illustrated in 

Matt. xix. 31, where it is said that the blasphemy against 

the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, ‘Spiritus blas- 

phemia non remittetur,’ a literal rendering of the Greek. 

But a considerable number of MSS. write ‘ spiritus blas- 

phemiae.’ This is also the reading of the Sixtine edition. 

A similar error has misled some commentators on the 

Epistle to the Hebrews, ii. 9, ‘that he by the grace of God 

might taste death for every man,’ ‘ut gratia Dei pro 
omnibus gustaret mortem.’ Here Thomas Aquinas and 
others take ‘gratia Dei’ as the nominative case, and 
interpret it as a title of Christ. 

To a similar cause is due the error in ch. xv. 9, ‘teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men,’ ‘ docentes doc- 
trinas mandata hominum.’ Here comparatively few MSS. 
give the correct reading, most inserting ‘et’ after ‘doc- 
trinas.’ Indeed, in some MSS. which originally had the 
genuine reading the error has been introduced by way of 
correction. 

In v. 24 the editors doubtless rightly give ‘offers’ as 
the imperative. This, as might be expected, has been 
variously altered by copyists to ‘ offer,’ ‘ offeris,’ ‘ offerres,’ 
‘auferes.’ The Codex Fuldensis has the same form in two 
other passages (‘offers’ and ‘adfers’). The reading of 
the Greek Codex Bezae mpoopépuc has clearly been derived 
from the corrupted Latin, which in that MS. reads ‘ offeres.’ 
‘ Offers’ is also found, as Rénsch mentions, in Lk. v, 14, 
in several MSS. 

There is good reason also for preferring ‘increpavit’ 
to ‘imperavit’ in viii. 26, although the latter has the 
numerical preponderance of MS. evidence for it. This 
preponderance it owes to the fact that this was the reading 
of the old Latin; indeed only five of the MSs. here cited 
read ‘increpavit,’ and in two of these a corrector has sub- 
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stituted ‘imperavit.’? Out of twenty-eight times that im. 
tyuav occurs in the Gospels, it is rendered ‘increpare’ 
seventeen times; ‘comminari’ eight, and ‘imperare’ once 
only. The existence of the latter word here in the Old 
Latin is sufficient to explain its intrusion, whereas the 
substitution of ‘increpare’ could not be so explained. So, 
in viii. 20, the genuine word ‘ tabernacula’ (xaracxnvweec), 
has been retained in a minority of codices, the majority 
reading ‘ nidos,’ to which some add ‘ ubi requiescant’ (or 
‘requiescunt’). The latter is the reading of the Old Latin, 
and is itself possibly a doublet. Codex Bezae has ‘ nidos 
tabernacula,’ the former word being, however, expunged, 
the original copyist having, perhaps, himself made the 
correction. The editors remark that, where the same 
word occurs more than once in the same passage, the true 
reading is at first found in few MSS, then in more, and 
finally in nearly all. An example is, ‘in tuo nomine’ in 
ch. vii. 22. Only three MSS. (two of them Irish, the third 
Gallic) have the words in the right order all three times ; 
two have all three times ‘in nomine tuo’ (the reading of 
the current text); the majority have the right order the 
second and third times. The case is similar with xxii. 37, 
‘in toto corde tuo, et in tota anima tua et in tota mente 
tua,’ the erroneous reading ‘ex’ being found the first time 
in a majority of MSS.; two-thirds of these have ‘in’ the 
second time, and these again are reduced by one-half the 
third time. 

A curious instance in which the editions after the 
beginning of the 16th century depart from their prede- 
cessors and from the MSS., is ch. x. 5, ‘ praecipiens eis 
et dicens.’ The later editions omit ‘et.’ The present 
editors conjecture that the variation is due to the rendering 
of Erasmus, who substitutes the finite verb for the former 
participle: ‘quibus praeceperat dicens.’ The Greek is 
mapayyeiAac abruic Aéywv. 
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There is a careful discussion of the spelling of the 
name Iesus, Ihesus, or Hiesus. Bp. Wordsworth, who 
formerly considered Ihesus the proper form, has now 
finally decided in favour of Iesus. In some places, in both 
the Old and New Testaments, all or most Old Latin copies 
have this form. The Graeco-Latin codices, Bezae and 
Augiensis, write in the Greek IHC, XPC, and in the Latin 
Ihs and yps. As the p represents the Greek p, it is 
probable that 4 represents the Greek H. In the Old Latin 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, the latter 
abbreviation is always yps, as it is also in the Book of 
Kells. Before the 7th century hiesus is also common, 
the / being added probably to prevent the z being sounded 
as y; but ihesus is hardly found. It may have arisen from 
mistaking the contraction ihs. 

Some peculiarities of spelling in particular MSS. may 
be briefly mentioned. Codex Cavensis (gth century), of 
Spanish origin, writes: ‘aextumo, sinixtra, dextruere ; 
egomed, temed, etc.,’ ‘hut, han, homnis, geiunatis; amihi 
(for amici, and so frequently), kcarus, kcapud, etc., quad- 
tuor’; also ‘ iscribere, istare,’ etc. D has ‘evanguelium,’ 
etc. 

W (English, 13th century) has ‘saciemus, paciencia, 
iusticia.. On the other hand, R (Irish, 9th century) has 
‘fatio.’ So, for ‘ Hesychio’ in Jerome’s Epistle to Damasus, 
two MSS. read ‘esitio’; for ‘ Luciano’ E has ‘lutiano.’ Un- 
familiar proper names are, indeed, treated with an amusing 
variety of spelling. Space forbids further details. I will 
only add that the work when completed will be epoch- 
making in the history of the Latin text. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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HAIGH’S ATTIC THEATRE: 


HIS is one of the finest specimens of exposition we 

have ever met. It is not often that one lights upon a 
work treating of a special branch of Antiquities, in reading 
which no watch is kept how the pages are going, and 
which carries one along from section to section and 
chapter to chapter without inducing any desire to leave 
it down. Yet such an exceptional treatise is Mr. Haigh’s. 
He knows his subject in a masterly manner and can 
depict it vividly. His descriptions of the theatre and the 
performances are at once learned and picturesque. He 
frequently brings home to us by modern references salient 
features connected with the Greek drama; thus, for 
example, he constantly points out the similarity and 
dissimilarity of them with the modern opera (e.g. 241, 
291); he notices how in Greece, as in England, an age 
of great actors succeeded to an age of great poets (p. 
206); points out how the chorus, in its later stage, sunk 
to the level of the band in our theatre (p. 259); makes 
us feel the cost of the production of a play by comparing 
the rates of wages at Athens and with us;? and gives 
countless other useful illustrations. He insists, with very 
necessary repetition, on the difference between the di- 


} The Attic Theatre: A description ham Colleges, Oxford. Oxford: at 
of the Stage and Theatre of the Athe- the Clarendon Press, 1889. 
nians and of the dramatic performances *P, 85. An agricultural labourer 
at Athens by A. E. Haigh, M.A., got 3 obols a-day at Athens. With us 
late Fellow of Hertford and Classical he gets about 1s. 8d. 
Lecturer at Corpus Christi and Wad- 
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thyrambic chorus managed by the tribes and the dramatic 
contests which had nothing to say to the tribes. The 
book is full of lively descriptions, e.g. the selection of 
judges and the method of voting; and it is seasoned here 
and there with good stories. It is needless to say that 
Mr. Haigh’s learning is up to the most recent date; e. g. 
he quotes, pp. 18, 322, the inscription discovered in 1886, 
which proved that the Oresteia was produced at the City 
Dionysia; and on p. 266 he gives a recently discovered 
vase painting, representing choristers dressed as birds. 
Mr. Haigh cordially acknowledges his many obligations, 
especially to Albert Miiller, but never resigns his right of 
free judgment ; and on some occasions (e.g. in support of 
the view that the actors performed on the raised stage, 
and not on a level with the chorus) he breaks a lance with 
Dorpfeld, in which, as far as we can judge, that distin- 
guished archaeologist comes off second-best. The book is 


produced by the Clarendon Press—that is, in externals 


it is all that could be desired. 

If we are to find any fault at all with the book, it can 
only be that it is not always so absolutely complete that 
scholars will not sometimes have to consult other works. 
Having treated his subject at such length, Mr. Haigh 
might have gone a little further, and made his book quite 
exhaustive. Thus, to take one chapter, the sixth, on the 
chorus: a repetition might have been made of what is 
said on pp. 5, 41, as to the qualifications of the choristers 
who sang at the great Dionysia and at the Lenaea, and the 
passage from Plutarch, Phocion 30, which shows that the 
fine was 1000 drachmas for each foreigner introduced. It 


3 £.g., p. 314: if an Athenian au- 
dience did not approve of a performer 
they threw stones at him.—Dem. Fals. 
Leg. § 337. A very bad musician 
borrowed a supply of stone to build a 


house, and promised repayment with 
interest the next time he performed 
in public.—Athen, vi. 245 E. This is 
a piece of dry humour more American 
than Greek. 
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might have added (p. 262) that there are some grounds for 
supposing the chorus in the Ajax was twelve.‘ Why, on 
p- 263, is the schol. on Eq. 586, stating the chorus to be 
fifteen in the Agamemnon, treated as merely an inference 
from the passage referred to, viz. Ag. 1348 ff.? It appears 
to be a substantive statement. Sufficient allusion is not 
made to the cupariov ;> and so adequate treatment is not 
given to the question whether the chorus of satyrs were 
really naked, or only appeared so, as Miiller holds, owing 
to the flesh-coloured tights they would seem to have worn. 
In the pictures in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, No. 422, 424, 
they certainly are quite naked, as Mr. Haigh holds. We 
should have liked an explanation of the tmoxdéAmov rov 
xopov at p. 270, whether it was the whole of the second 
row,® or only the middle members of it, 7, 8, 9... Some- 
thing might have been said about the derivation of the 
Attic chorus from the Doric quadrangular chorus (Athen. 
v. 181 C.), and about the resemblances between it and the 
divisions of infantry (Miller, Dorzans, ii. p. 266, Eng. 
trans.: cp. Athen. xiv. 628). On p. 271 we are not told 
where the coryphaeus stood in a chorus of twelve, viz. 
No. 2. Perhaps a reference might have been made to 
Dion. Hal. vii. 72, évedidouv roig aAdXorg Ta Tie doxhoewe 
oxiaTta Tewroc, to show the function of the coryphaeus as 
regards the dances, though the passage refers directly to 
the Doric chorus. Some mention ought to have been 
made to other synonyms of the coryphaeus, viz. yopoorarne, 
xoporékrnc, xopotodc, and the proof that they were so 
(Sommerbrodt, pp. 22-15). Perhaps, on p. 272, a refe- 
rence might have been given to Muff’s view that in the 
Oed. Col. the chorus entered oropadnv. We confess a 


* See Muff, Die Chorische Technik 6 Muff, p. 5, n. 3, though he holds 
des Sophokles, pp. 53, 79. the other view in the text. 

5 It is mentioned as far as we know 7 Sommerbrodt, Scaenica, p. 8. 
only on p. 225, n. 4. 
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strong leaning towards the ordinary opinion that, during 
the progress of the tragedy, the coryphaeus stood in the 
front rank as the chorus faced the stage: to speak from the 
third rank over the heads of the first two ranks would have 
been very awkward; and besides, he could not at all 
adequately give the step to the other choristers, or conduct 
their song, if he was behind the backs of the first two 
ranks. On p. 280 it might have been told that, in the case 
of half-choruses, the leaders of each half were the ‘ para- 
statae,’ and that the coryphaeus superintended the evolu- 
tions of both divisions. On p. 281 perhaps mention might 
have been made of the traditional distinction between 
Hutxdorov and érxopia, viz. that the latter was the name for 
the chorus if permanently divided all through the play, 
e.g. in the Lysistrata into men and women. 

As quotations are made (pp. 284-5) from Roman times 
as regards the importance of gestures in the dance, we 
may add Lucian, Salt. 63, rai¢g yepoty abraic AaXkiv; Tac. 
Orat. 26, saltare diserte ; and indeed it was the main re- 
quirement in the dances of the pantomimi. On p. 286 
surely the dance of Philocleon at the end of the Vespae, 
though nominally a representation of the tragic style of 
Thespis, cannot be seriously taken as anything else than 
an extravagant parody (cp. v. 1492). On p. 288 the 
concluding utterances of the chorus are to be styled 2&6- 
Stor vduoe Or péAn eEddia, rather than #Eodo¢ ; the word tEodo¢ 
properly means all that part of the play which comes after 
the last stasimon. May we not argue too from the plural 
in Pollux, iv. 108, cai péAog O€ re EE ddi0v 5 e€uvreg ydov, 
that the final anapaests were sung by the whole chorus in 
unison as they marched out? That would be more natural 
and impressive than a mere recitative by the coryphaeus. 

Again, let us take the short section on the costume of 
comic actors. Allusion might have been made (p. 240) to 
the vase-painting, which almost certainly represents the first 
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scene of the Ranae (Baumeister, fig. 904). In treating of the 
dress of the New Comedy it might have been noticed that 
the illustrations generally depict freedmen and parasites 
as having a long tunic, soldiers and most slaves having it 
short (A. Miiller, p. 259). Black, we are told (p. 240), was 
worn by most parasites; hence one of them alludes to his 
class as of uéAavec jucic in a fragment of Alexis (116 Kock), 
worth quoting. On p. 240 is pndivn, ‘ yellow,’ as L and § 
say? or is it not rather green or brown?® The names of 
the different staves, AXayw(dAov of the rustic and apeckog of 
the pimp, might perhaps have been given. 

It is the remarkable excellence of Mr. Haigh’s work 
that has led us to deal in such minute criticism. For his 
book is sure to become the standard work in English on 
the subject ; and, as no one is better able than Mr. Haigh 
to treat that subject in all its completeness without becom- 
ing uninteresting, we should wish that scholars might use 
the work as a mine of details for reference, as well as a 
vivid narrative for reading. It is certainly the latter in 
the very highest degree; and as regards the former, it 
requires but a very few additions to make it completely 
exhaustive. 


8 ‘Appelgriin’ Bliimner, Zechnologie, up, not what is pushed back as L. S. 
i. 252. Similarly, p. 194, is not dva- say. 
mlegua, ‘a trap-door,’ what is pushed 


L. C. PURSER. 
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ESSAY ON THE PLACE OF ECCLESIASTICUS IN 
SEMITIC LITERATURE! 


ROFESSOR Margoliouth’s Lecture opens up a sub- 
ject of wider interest than might be supposed from 

the title. The problem which he discusses is the resto- 
ration of the original text of Ecclesiasticus. Here he 
expounds his methods, and gives specimens of his results. 
We possess two translations of the book, in Greek 
and Syriac respectively, of independent origin; besides 
a Latin version, really a farrago of several versions, of 
which one appears to be independent. The great recom- 
mendation of these versions for the purpose of restoration 
is their badness as translations, since it is often (cer- 
tainly not always) easier to restore the actual words of 
the original from a bad translation than from a good 
one. The true key to the restoration in the present case, 
according to Prof. Margoliouth, is the assumption that 
the book was written in the language of the Rabbis. 
The vocabulary appears, he thinks, to be practically that 
of Aboth, with some additions which are explained by 
Syriac or Arabic. He has thus a tolerably large but 
somewhat hypothetical vocabulary to draw upon, sugges- 
tions from Old Hebrew not being excluded. With the 
help of this hypothesis he is enabled to suggest, first, the 


! Being the Inaugural Lecture deli- University of Oxford. Oxford: at the 
veed by D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., Clarendon Press, 1890. 4to, 24 pp. 
Laudian Professor of Arabic in the 
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word which either translator interpreted or else misinter- 
preted, and next, the correct reading and rendering. The 
process is, it may be feared, a rather slippery one. To 
restore a given text when corrupt is hard enough; when 
we have first to discover the text—divine it we might 
say—from an imperfect translation, the chances of success 
become still smaller, and the prospect of carrying convic- 
tion to others feebler still. What shall we say when, in 
addition to this, the supposed restoration is a word not 
known to belong to the author’s dialect? Let us take one 
example, not an unfavourable one. In ch. iv. 30, we read: 
‘Be not as a lion in thy house, nor capricious (g¢avraso- 
oxoTwy) with thy servants.’ Prof. Margoliouth reads: ‘Nor 
as a bear with thy servants.’ A corruption of the common- 
est kind (1 for ) changed, he supposes, ‘as a bear’ to 
a word (25) which, in Arabic and New-Syriac, means 
‘morose.’ Now, this would be a very good suggestion 
had 35 been given in the text. But it is not; nor is it 
even suggested by the versions: it has, in fact, been 
deduced from the conjectured ‘as a bear,’ Prof. Margo- 
liouth supposing that the lion in the first clause must have 
been paralleled by another wild beast in the second. It is 
so far from being suggested by the Greek (gavraciockorwv), 
that it is difficult to imagine how any translator should 
have gone so far afield to render a word meaning ‘morose.’ 
But, indeed, the meaning ‘morose’ itself has but little 
support; and what is of no little importance, the word is 
only known in Modern Syriac, which, perhaps, borrowed 
it from Arabic.” One might almost as well, in correcting 
a Latin classic, assume, as one step in the corruption, a 
word known only to modern Italian. 


2In Payne Smith’s Thesaurus, the is Stoddart’s Grammar of Modern 
only authority cited for the word Syriac. 
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An aid of great importance to the restoration is the 
(supposed) metrical character of the original. The unit of 
the metre is, according to Prof. Margoliouth, a trisyllable, 
of which the middle syllable is long, the other two common 
(reckoning sheva as the only short vowel). Critics are still 
so far from agreement as to the metrical system of books 
like the Psalms and Proverbs (if metre they have), where 
we have the actual text before us, that it seems hazardous 
to rely on this aid to restoration. 

Prof. Margoliouth considers that the determination of 
the original language of the son of Sirach is of great 
importance with respect to the history of the Hebrew 
language, and hence of the Canon. If, at a date not much 
later than 200 B.C., the Rabbinic idiom was the classical 
language of Jerusalem and the medium of philosophical 

and religious instruction, a long interval must lie between 
that period and the latest book of the Old Testament, 
Ecclesiastes, ‘for in the interval a whole dictionary has 
been invented of philosophical terms .. ., of logical 
phrases . . ., of legal expressions ..., nor have the 
structure and grammar of the language experienced less 
serious alteration.’ It may be so; but it will be time 
enough to discuss this when the original text is restored, 
at least in its general features, to the satisfaction of critics. 
The problem which Prof. Margoliouth has set himself is a 
most interesting one; and he is not wanting either in the 
learning or the ingenuity required for its solution. The 
promised book will be awaited with interest. 

Since this article was in type, Prof. Margoliouth has 
published in the Exfosetor for April the first part of a 
Paper ‘On the Language and Metre of Ecclesiasticus,’ in 
which his views are vindicated in greater detail, and 
which deserves careful study. Some of his instances of 


later Hebrew usage are very interesting. The use, how- 
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ever, of iT verb and noun = ‘ dwell,’ ‘ dwelling,’ is surely 
Biblical (for verb see Ps. Ixxxiv. 11; for noun Is, xxxviii. 
12). Again, the passages in which he finds “Y¥" are 
satisfied by the (occasional) Biblical sense of V¥.. (Cf 
Deut. xxxi. 21.) Once more. muy appears to mean ‘dis- 
course’ or ‘talk’ in 2 Kings, ix. 11. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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